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PREFACE 

TO THE NEW EDITION. 



The well-merited success and popularity of Dr Ferguson's 
work on Electricity has led the publishers to issue a new 
edition adapted, by alterations and extensive additions, to 
the present state of scientific investigation, and current 
methods of studying the subject. The book aims at giving 
a popular and accurate account of the chief experimental 
facts of the science of Electricity and Magnetism, and of 
the exact laws which have been deduced from them. It 
is designed to meet the requirements of students at science 
classes, science colleges, and technical institutes, as well as 
Teachers and private pupils; and as an introduction to 
electrical science as a whole, should be valuable to those 
engaged in telegraphy, telephony, electro-metallurgy, and 
the other practical applications of Electricity. 

The work has been revised and largely re-written for the 
present edition ; and a considerable amount of new matter 
added. This was rendered necessary, both from the recent 
increase of our knowledge of the subject, and also from the 
fact that certain modern ideas and methods of explanation — 
such as Potential— required to be introduced. In the experi- 
mental part of the subject, constant reference has, of course, 
been made to Faraday's researches, and to .such works as 
those of Wiedemann and Mascart. In the theoretical 
explanation^ equaUjr constant reference baa \>eexi tcl^^^ \ft 
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ELECTRICITY. 



Part I.-MAGNETIBM. 



CHAPTER L 

1. Magnetish is the influence in virtue of which certain 
bodies called magnets have the peculiar property, among 
others, of attracting iron. No substance is totally unaffected 
by a magnet ; in iron the effects are most marked. Magnets 
are either natural or artifidaL Natural magnets consist of 
the ore of iron called magnetic, fEuniliarly known as load- 
stone, the chemical composition of which is given by the 
formula Fes04. This ore, although capable of becoming 
magnetic, only occasionally occurs naturally magnetised. 
The loadstone appears to have been first discovered in 
Magnesia, in Asia Minor, hence the name magnet Arti- 
ficial magnets are, for the most part, straight or bent bars 
of tempered steel, which have been magnetised by the action 
of other magnets, or by the galvanic current 

2. The power of the magnet to attract iron is by no means 
equal throughout its length. If a small 
iron ball, suspended by a thread, be 
placed in succession opposite different 
parts of a bar magnet (fig. 1), it is 
powerfully attracted at the ends, but 
not at all in the middle, the magnetic 
force increasing with the distance 
from the middle of the bar. The ends 
of the magnet where the attractive 
power is greatest are called its poles. 
The greater strength of the magnetic 
power at the poles of a magnet may also be shewn by 
dipping it in iron filings, when a tuft of filings adheres to 
each extremity and the middle is left baxe. By cabm\i% ^ 




Fig. 1. 
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magnetic needle moving horizontaUy to vibrate in front of 
the different parts of a magnet placed vertically, and counting 
the number of vibrations, the rate of increase of the magnetic 
force with the distance from the centre may be found exactly, 
as will be afterwards shewn. 

Fig. 2 gives a graphic view of this increase. NS is the 
magnet; the lines tiN, aa, &c. represent the strengths 
at the points N, a, &c of the magnet ; and the curve of 




Fig. 2. 



magnetic strength, ruxMa^n', is the line formed by the extremi- 
ties of all the upright lines. It will be seen from the figure 
that the forces exerted at corresponding points on opposite 
sides of M, the centre of the magnet, are exactly equal ; that 
for some distance on each side of the middle point the force 
is nothing, and that it increases with great rapidity towards 
the ends. The centres of gravity of the areas MnNn and 
Mn'Sn' may be shewn to be the poles of the magnet, which 
must therefore be situated near, but not at its extremities. 
The Magnetic Axis of a magnet is the line joining the poles. 

3. If fine iron filings be strewn on a sheet of stiff drawing- 
paper under which there is a strongly magnetised bar, and 
^Ae paper he gently tapped, the particles will arrange them* 
selves in curved linea, crowded togethei at the poles, and 
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brtlieT apttt aa we receda fcom them (fig. 3, a). The lines an 
called lme» of magnetie force. The space thnngh which a 
magnet exercises a finite force has been named by Faraday 

its Magnetic Field. The effect apparently produced 1^ 
the magnet ought to be referred to the mediate action of 
the magnetic field, rather than to the direct actioii of the 
magnet, since, as will be shewn later, the same effects may 
be produced without the presence of a magnet. In other 
words, the presence of a magnet prodaces a condition of stress 
in the medium or ether in its neighboarbood. This condition 
o( stress manifeata itself in various ways {such aa by the 
deflection of small magnets, &c), which are usually explained 
as being caused by the magneL But aa the same condition 
of stress and the consequent effects can also be produced by 
a current of electricity, it is considered hetter to attribute the 
apparent action of the magnet to the action of the magnetic 




field. A line of •magnetie faree ia such that ita direction at 
any point is that of the resultant force exerted there, and the 
m^inetic field may be so mapped out that the number of 
lines in unit of area at any place gives a measure of the 
inteouty of the magnetic force there. If we ^ lase, at au'j 
point in the Seld, a scaaJl needle, free to torn a.\)OMJ. «xl b3^ 
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it will always take up a position tangential to the line of 
force passing through its centre. And if it were moved 
always in the direction in which it is pointing, its centre 
would trace out a line of force. Fig. 3, a, shews the lines 
of force in the neighbourhood of a single bar magnet ; b, 
of two magnets with like poles adjacent ; c, of two magnets 
with unlike poles adjacent ; d, of d single pole. 

A uniform magnetic field is one in which the lines of force 
are parallel to and equidistant from each other, such as any 
small space in the field at some distance from the poles. 
Any station on the earth's surface unaffected by the presence 
of magnetic matter in the neighbourhood is also a uniform 
field — the direction of the force being that of the dipping 
needle there (sect. 35). 

4. If between the magnet and the ball in fig. la sheet of 
pasteboard, or any other material not containing iron, be inter- 
posed, the action would not be lessened. It is the peculiarity 
of magnetic action that it is transmitted through all sub- 
stances not decidedly magnetic with equal facility. Most 
substances are thus, so to speak, magnetically transparent. 

5. A magnet has, then, two poles or centres of magnetic 

force, equal in strength but of 
opposite properties. To shew this, 
let a magnet, NS (fig. 4), be sus- 
pended by a stirrup of paper, M, 
hanging from a cocoon thread (or 
any fine thread without torsion). 
When the magnet is left to itself, it 
takes up a fixed position, one end 
pointing northwards, and the other 
south. The north pole cannot be 

made to stand as a south pole, and vice versd; for though 
disturbed, the magnet, as soon as it is released, returns to its 
original position. Here, then, is a striking dissimilarity in 
the poles, by means of which we are enabled to distinguish 
them as north pole and south pole. If we now try the effect 
of another magnet upon the suspended one, we shall find 
^2ra^ iibe north, pole of the suspended magnet is attracted by 
o22e of the poles of the Becond magnet and is repelled by the 
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other, and similarly with the south pole ; where the one pole 
attracts, the other repels. If, now, the second magnet be 
hung like the first, it will be found that the pole which 
attracted the north pole of the first magnet is a south pole, 
and that the pole which repelled it is a north pole. Poles of 
the same name are called like poles ; of opposite names, unlike 
poles. We thus learn, that each magnet has two polesj the one a 
north, and the other a south pole, alike in their power of attract- 
ing soft iron, hut differing in their action on the poles of another 
magnet, like poles repelling, and unlike poles attracting, each 
other. On this account a magnet is said to be Polarised. 

6. When a small magnetic bar, or needle, as it is called 
(fig. 5), is delicately balanced by means 
of a small inverted agate cup on a 
fine hard point, it may be used as a 
magnetoscope to indicate whether a 
piece of iron or steel is magnetised 
or not If the poles of the needle are 
attracted equally by either end of the 
iron or steel it is not magnetised ; but 
if one pole is attracted and the other Pis- &• 
repelled, the piece of iron or steel under examination is 
magnetised. 

7. The fact of the freely suspended magnet taking up a 
fixed position, has led to the theory, that the earth itself acts 
much in the same way as a huge magnet, with its north and 
south magnetic poles in the neighbourhood of the poles of 
the axis of rotation, and that the magnetic needle or sus- 
pended magnet turns to them as it does to those of a neigh- 
bouring magnet All the manifestations of terrestrial mag- 
netism give decided confirmation of this theory. It is on 
this view that the French call the north pole of the magnet 
the south pole (pSle austral), and the south the north pole 
(pSle horSal) ; for if the earth be taken as the standard, its 
north magnetic pole must attract the south pole of other 
magnets, and vice versd. In England and Germany, the 
north pole of a magnet is the one which, when freely 
suspended, points to the north, and no reference la made to 
its lelatlon to the magnetism of the eartK OVsrk.'^tt.x^^ 
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and others nse the teim Boreal to indicate the magnetism 
near the north pole of the earth and the south end of a 
magnet, and Austral that; of the south pole and north end. 

8. It might be thought that, by dividing a magnet at its 
centre, the two poles could be insulated, the one half contain- 
ing all the north polar magnetism, and the other the south. 
"When this is done, however, each half becomes a complete 
magnet — the broken end of each having a new pole oppo- 
site to and weaker than the original pole of the piece. 
This and other facts mentioned in sect. 27 prove that we 
com never have one kind of magnetism unless associated vdth 
the same amount of the opposite magnetism, 

9. Nature of Magnetism. — ^To explain the phenomena of 
magnetism several theories have been propounded. One of 
these attributes the power of a magnet to the presence in 
it of two fluids called respectively the northern and the 
southern fluid. The molecules of either of these two fluids 
attract those of the other kind, but repel their own. The 
fluids are confined to the molecules of the magnetic sub- 
stance, and are always in equal quantities — that is, every 
substance has always equal north and south magnetism. In 
a non-magnetised piece of iron the fluids in each molecule 
are supposed to be thoroughly mixed. To magnetise it 
the fluids in every molecule must be separated and concen- 
trated at its two ends — the more complete the separation, 
the stronger is the magnetisation. In such a substance 
as soft iron the separation is effected only during the 
presence of the magnetising agent. In steel again the separa- 
tion is effected with difficulty, but continues in consequence 
of the coercive force (sect. 11). 

A more recent theory suggests, that all substances capable 
of becoming magnetic consist of particles, each of which is a 
permanent magnet ; that these infinitesimal magnets have their 
poles turned in all the different directions, so as to neutralise 
each other when the whole is not magnetic ; that magnetisa- 
tion has the effect of bringing the poles of these particles 
round so as to lie in the same direction ; that this coin- 
cidence of poles in the case of soft iron takes place only when 
^Jie iron is under the inftuenGB of a magnet or of an electrio 
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current ; that in the case of steel it takes place permanently ; 
and that the intensity of magnetisation depends upon the 
completeness of the coincidence. This way of conceiving of 
the composition of a magnet is hoth simple and satisfactory, 
and agrees with the fact that there is a limit to the magneti- 
sation of a magnet. Ampere's theory of the electric consti- 
tution of a magnet, which will be afterwards described, 
introduces an entirely different view of it. 

It may be noticed here that the magnetism of which a 
substance is capable depends in some way on the closeness 
of its particles. For the most magnetic substances, as iron 
and nickel, have apparently their particles most densely 
packed, as is seen by the ratio of their specific densities to 
their atomic weights. Again, wherever a bcdy is compressed 
in one direcfion more than in any other, it shews magnetic 
properties strongest in that direction, notably in crystals. 
The change produced by rise of temperature goes to 
strengthen this view (sect. 26). 

10. Magnetic Induction, — ^When a short bar of soft iron, m 
(% 6)9 ^ suspended &om one end, S, of the magnet, NS, 
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it becomes for the time powerfully magnetised. It is found to 
possess a north and a south pole, like a regular magnet, as may 
be seen by testing with the small magnetic needle (fig. 5) ; and 
if its lower end, «, be dipped into iron filings, it attracts them 
as a magnet would do. When it is taken away from NS, the 
great mass of the filings faU off, and nearly all trace of 
magnetism disappears. Actual contact between the magnet 
and the bar is not necessary to produce these effects. Any 
piece of soft iron placed in a magnetic field exhibits magnetic 
properties, which it loses to a, greater or leas exteuVi 'w\i&Ti 
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removed. For example, an ordinary soft-iron poker held 
in the direction of the earth's magnetic force is found to 
possess, in the Northern Hemisphere, a north pole at its 
lower end and a south pole at the upper : this is proved 
by the upper end always attracting the marked or north 
pole of a needle and repelling the south pole. If the 
poker be inverted, we find that the end which before was 
a south pole, is now a north pole. This shews that the 
magnetisation produced is not permanent. In such cases the 
bar and poker are said to be magnetised by induction, and 
the action is called magnetic induction. If the inducing 
magnet be strong enough, the induced magnet, ns, when in 
contact, can induce a bar like itself, placed at its extremity, 
to become a magnet ; and this second induced magnet may 
induce magnetism in a third ; and so on, the action being, how- 
ever, weaker with every additional magnet. As was pointed 
out in sect. 3, the explanation of this and similar phenomena 
should be referred to the action of the magnetic field. 

11. Coercive Force, — If a steel bar be used for this experi-' 
ment, a singular difference is observed in its action ; it is 
only after some time that it begins to exhibit magnetic pro- 
perties, and then they are feebler than in the soft-iron bar. 
When the steel bar is removed, it does not part instantly with 
its magnetism, as the soft-iron bar, but retains it permanently. 
Steel therefore, in the first instance, resists the assumption of 
magnetism ; and, when assumed, resists its withdrawal. This 
is said to be due to a coercive force. The harder the temper 
of the steel, the more is the coercive force developed in it. 
This resistance offered to magnetbation and demagnetisation 
differs very much in different substances, and in any one 
substance is greatly affected by such processes as hammering, 
&c., and in the case of iron and steel by the temper. For 
example, steel when soft is almost as easily magnetised as 
soft iron ; but hard steel, in virtue of its great coercive 
force, is the best substance to make permanent magnets of. 
I^ when the poker is held in the position above described, a 
few sharp blows are given to it with a hammer, it retains 
some of its magnetic power, and the poles are no longer 
reversed when the poker is inverted. It is in this way 
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probably that tools become magnetised. On the other hand 
a Bteel magnet loses some of its magnetism when hammered, 
and it is probably for this reason that a magnet is weakened 
by a fall. Whenever large masses of iron are stationary for 
any length of time, they are sure to give evidence of mag- 
netisation, and it is to the inductive action of the earth 
acting for ages that the magnetism of the loadstone is 
attributed. It is this force also, in the loadstone, which 
enables it to retain its magnetism. The polarised* condition 
of iron under induction seems to indicate that a substance 
which is attracted by a magnet must itself become mag- 
netic The attraction between a magnet and soft iron is 
thus essentially the same as that between two magnets. 
Hence we may conclude that magnetic attraction and reptU- 
don take place only between bodies which a/re magnetised either 
permanently or temporarily, 

12. The magnetisation induced by a given magnetising force 
depends upon the substance acted on. Iron is capable of by 
far the most intense magnetisation, and next to it come 
nickel and cobalt. In these the magnetisation is in the 
direction of the magnetising force ; such substances are called 
Paramagnetic, Ferromagnetic, or Magnetic In bismuth the 
induced magnetism bears a very small ratio to the magnetis- 
ing force, and is in the direction opposite to the magnetising 
force. It and similarly affected substances are called Diamag- 
netic All substances, when subjected to a sufficiently 
powerful magnetising force, are found to be either Para- 
magnetic or Diamagnetic 

la Faraday was the lirsl (1845) to shew that all bodies 
are more or less affected by 
magnetic influence, and his 
beautiful researches on the 
subject have opened up a 
new field in the domain of 
science. He found that the 
magnetism of bodies was 
manifested in two ways — Fig. 7. 

either in being attracted 
by the magnet, as iron ; or in being repelled, like \A&i!iM^ 

B 
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When a needle or slender rod of iron is suspended between 
the poles of a magnet, as in fig. 7, being attracted by them, it 
takes up a position of rest on the line ah, joining the two 
poles. When a substance behaves itself in this manner, it is 
said by Faraday to be paramagnetic, and to place itself aamlly, 
ah being the axis. A rod of bismuth, on the other hand, being 
repelled by the poles of the magnet, comes to rest in the 
line cd, at right angles to ah. Bismuth and the like sub- 
stances, he calls diamagnetic, and they are said to place them- 
selves equatorially, cd being the equator. These terms, being 
both definite and graphic, have been universally adopted. 
Magnetic is the term used by Faraday to indicate magnetism 
of either sort, although in general language it is understood 
to refer to paramagnetic bodies, such as iron, &c Para- 
magnetic bodies, then, are those which manifest the same 
properties with regard to the magnet that iron does ; and 
diamagnetic bodies are those which, like bismuth, shew oppo- 
site but corresponding properties ; so that in circumstances 
where paramagnetic bodies place themselves axially, diamag- 
netic bodies place themselves equatorially ; and where the 
former are attracted, the latter are repelled, and vice versd. 
A paramagnetic substance, not in the elongated form, but in 
a compact shape, such as that of a ball or a cube, is attracted 
by either pole of the magnet, when suspended near it ; a ball 
or cube of a diamagnetic, on the other hand, experiences, 
when so placed, repulsion. They may also be distinguished 
by the fact that paramagnetic bodies tend to place themselves 
where there are most lines of force in unit space, and 
diamagnetic bodies where there are fewest lines of force. 

14 The paramagnetism of iron, nickel, and cobalt becomes 
manifest in the presence of magnets of ordinary power ; 
but the magnetism of most other substances is so feeble 
as to be developed only under the influence of the strongest 
magnets. Electro-magnets are selected for investigations on 
the magnetism of bodies, as they can be made of a strength 
far outrivalling that of permanent magnets. Fig. 8 repre- 
sents an electro-magnet which may be employed for this 
purpose. The soft-iron horse-shoe, PPP, enveloped towards 
/Is extremitiee in the coils of insulated copper wire cc, 
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which commnnicate with a galva 

ia fixed in an uptight 

wooden &ame. The 

ends 01 poles of the 

magnet rifle al^htly 

above the table or board 

which formfl the upper 

part of the frame. In 

order conveniently to 

suspend substances he- 

tween the poles, and to 

prot«ct them while under 

observation from cur- 

rents of air, a glass 

frame of aimple con- 

Btmction (fig. 9) is made 

to fit the table. The 

tipper plate of the frame 

admits a wooden ring, into which an upright g 

fitted. The thread by which the needle is i 

wound round a slender movable 

bobbin at the top, so that it can 

be elevated or lowered to the 

proper pontion. To modify and 

direct the action of the magnet^ 

two pieces of soft iron (fig. 7) are 

made to reat on the end faces ; these 

are pointed at one extremity, and 

flat at the other, so that the force 

of the magnet nay be concentrated 

in the points when they are turned 

towards each other, or diffused over 

the opposite flat surfaces when their Fie. e. 

position is reversed. 

16. To observe the efiect of the magnet on liquids, Faraday 
placed them in long tubes of very thin glass, and suspended 
them as in the case of solid needlea. It was found that 
some arranged themselves axially, and others ei^uatoriall;. 
The attrsctjon and lepulaion that liquids expc'n^Tvoe \n. &% 
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presence of the magnet has been well shewn by Plucker. 
A large drop of liquid is placed in a watch-glass (figs. 10, 11), 
and laid upon two poles of the shape shewn in the figures. 
If the liquid be paramagnetic, the surface becomes depressed 
at the interval between the poles, and heaped up over the 





Fig. 10. 
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extreme edges of them (fig. 10). A diamagnetic liquid, on 
the other hand, shews a depression at each edge of the poles, 
and a heaping up at the centre (fig. 1 1). 

16. The magnetic nature of fiames and gases has also been 
studied. When the flame of a candle is brought between the 
poles of a magnet, it is repelled by them, and thrown out 
horizontally into an equatorial position. To ascertain the 
magnetism of gases, Faraday inflated soap-bubbles with them, 
and their para- or dia- magnetism was exhibited by their being 
attracted or repelled by the poles. He ascertained the same by 
causing the gases to flow out from glass tubes in the presence 
of the poles, when the magnetic character of the gas was 
shewn by its choosing an axial or equatorial means of egress. 

17. The following lists include the more common sub- 
stances in the order of the intensity of magnetisation of 
which they are capable : 

Paramagnetic,— Iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, chromium, 
titanium, palladium, paper, sealing-wax, peroxide of lead, 
plumbago, red-lead, sulphate of zinc, shell-lac, vermilion, 
charcoal, proto- and per- salts of iron, salts of manganese, 
oxygen, air. 

Diamagnetic, — Bismuth, antimony, zinc, tin, cadmium, 
sodium, mercury, lead, silver, copper, gold, arsenic, uranium, 
tungsten, rock-crystal, mineral acids, alum, glass, litharge, 
nitre, phosphorus, sulphur, resin, water, alcohol, ether, sugar, 
starch, wood, bread, leather, caoutchouc, hydrogen, carbonic 
ac/{^ coal-gaSf nitrogen. 
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18. The nature of the medium in which the body nnder 
examination moves, exerts a powerful influence on the nature 
and amount of the magnetism it exhibits ; thus, if a glass tube 
be filled with a solution of the proto-sulphate of iron, and sus- 
pended in air between the poles, it will place itself axially. It 
will do the same if made to move in water, or in a more dilute 
solution of the proto-sulphate of iron. It will be indifferent 
in a solution of the same strength, but it will place itself equa- 
torially in a stronger solution. In short, the same substance 
may appear paramagnetic, indifferent, or diamagnetic, accord- 
ing to the nature of the medium in which it moves. As a 
general rule, a body shews itself paramagnetic towards one 
less paramagnetic than itself, indifferent towards one equally 
magnetic, and diamagnetic towards one more paramagnetic 
than itself. The same takes place, mutatis mutandis, with dia- 
magnetic substances. This has given rise to the theory, that 
there is no such thing as diamagnetism per se, and that bodies 
are diamagnetic only in media of greater paramagnetic power 
than their own. This view of the case is, however, rendered 
highly improbable by some of Verdet's experiments in con- 
nection with magnetic action on polarised light, which prove 
that magnetic and diamagnetic bodies do possess opposite 
properties. 

19. Form of ilfo^fwe^.— ^Artificial magnets are generally 
either bar magnets or horse-shoe magnets. Powerful magnets 
are often made of several thin bars of steel placed side 
by side with their poles lying the same way, and bound 
together by a brass screw or frame. Three or four bars 




Fig. 12. 

may be put up into a bundle, and these again into 
bundles of three and four (fig. 12). Such a collection of 
magnets is called a mxtgnetic magazine or battery, A magnet 
of this kind is more powerful than a solid one of the same 
mass and size^ because thin bars can be moiQ ftlion^^ «sA 
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K^julailjr magnetised than thick ones. But the joint etrenglb 
of the compound magnet ia much leae than the sum of the 
strengtha of its components, for the reason mentioned in 
sect. S6. Fig. 13 represents a boise-shoe magnetic magazine. 
The central lamina protrudes slightly beyond the others, and to 
itthe armature (sect. 20] is attached, and by this means the sns- 
taining power of the magnet is much increased. The hoise-ahoe 
magnet is the most suitable for lifting ; the bar magnet, for 
other purpoaea, such as counteracting the directive action 
of the earth's magnetism. A natural magnet ia shewn in 
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fig, 14. It ia a. rectangular block of magnetic iron ore, with 
pieces of soft iron, NN and SS, bound to its poles by a brass 
frame encircling the whole. These pieces of iron apparently 
concentrate and so very much increase the effective power 
of the magnet The lower ends of the soft-iron bars act as 
the poles, and support the armature, A. 

20. Magnetic Armatum or Ke^pere are pieces of soft iron 
that are placed at the extremities of magnets to preserve 
their magnetic power. When magnets are allowed to 
remain any length of time without such appendages, they 
lose considerably in strength in consequence of the dis- 
turbing influence of terrestrial magnetism ; but when 
iJie/' are provided with them, their magnetism ia kept in 
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a state of constant activity. The reason of this is to be 
attributed to magnetic induction. The horse-shoe magnet, 
NHS (fig. 13), magnetises by induction the armature sn, so as 
to have the south pole s next to N, and the north pole n at 
the opposite extremity. The pole S, by virtue of its mag- 
netic affinity, powerfully attracts the north pole n, thus 
formed, and adds its own inducing influence to heighten the 
magnetic condition previously induced in the armature by 
the pole N. The armature, from the combined action of both 
poles of the horse-shoe magnet, is thus temporarily converted 
into a powerful magnet, with its poles lying in an opposite 
direction to that of the primary poles. The original magnet 
is, in consequence, brought into contact with one of its own 
making, which shields it from terrestrial disturbance. At 
the same time the keeper diminishes greatly the influence 
of the magnet upon surrounding objects. The attachment 
of the armature to the magnet is greater when its contact 
with the magnet is made by a rounded edge instead of a 
plane surface. It is due to the mutual attractions of the 
magnet and armature that a much greater weight can be 
sustained by the armature thus placed, than what the single 
poles can together sustain. Two bar magnets may be armed in 
the same way by laying them at some distance apart parallel 
to each other, with their unlike poles towards the same parts, 
and then connecting their extremities by two pieces of soft 
iron (fig. 17). When a magnet, such as a compass-needle, is 
free to take up the position required by the magnetism of the 
earth, the earth itself plays the part of an armature. 

21. Magnetisation — By Magnets, — In sects. 10 and 11, 
certain circumstances were mentioned in which pieces of 
iron and steel become magnetised. Several other processes 
have been invented by which iron and steel bars can be 
permanently magnetised. They may be classed under two 
heads, according as other magnets or the galvanic current 
is employed In single touch, the bar to be magnetised, 
which for shortness we shall call A, is stroked ten to 
twenty times in the same direction, along its entire length 
and on both sides, with one pole of the magnetising bar. The 
magnetising bar will be called £. Or thia may \>^ ^oxk!^ \a 
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one half of A with one pole of 6, and then to the other 
half with the other Ipole— ^ach stroke beginning at the 
centre of A. In every case B must be carried back to the 
beginning of a new stroke, in an arch. The new magnet 
has, at the end where B is raised, a pole opposite to the 
magnetising pole of B. In divided toiich (fig. 15), the latter 




process is carried on simultaneously with two magnets, Bs, 
equally inclined to A, at about 30°, and prevented from touch- 
ing. In double touch, two Bs inclined to A at about 15% and 





Fig. 16. 



Fig. 17. 



prevented from touching by a piece of wood, are drawn 
together backwards and forwards along the whole length of 
A, beginning and ending the operation at the centre of A 
Djvjded touch gives the best results. 
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For horse-sboe magnets, Hoffer's method is generally 
followed. The inducing magnet (fig. 16) is placed vertically 
on the mc^net to be formed, and moved from the ends to the 
bend, or in the opposite way, and brought round again, in an 
arch, to the starting-point A soft-iron armature is placed at 
the poles of the induced magnet That the operation may 
succeed well, it is necessary for both magnets to be of the 
same width. 

By the Galvanic Current — ^The bar to be magnetised is 
placed with soft-iron armatures on its extremities, in the 
interior of a short thick coil of insulated wire, connected with 
a galvanic battery. The circuit should be completed when 
the coil surrounds the centre of the bar, which is then moved 
backwards and forwards always to the 'ends as in double 
touch. The process is finished by breaking the circuit when 
the centre of the bar is again at the coil. The magnetism 
induced in this way is much weaker than that got when 
the same strength of current is employed through the inter- 
vention of an electro-magnet Thick bars or horse-shoes of 
the hardest temper can be easily magnetised with a strong 
electro-magnet by rubbing each half of the bar or horse-shoe 
on a different pole, beginning at the middle, after the method 
of single touch. See Elegtbo-Magnbtism. Electro-magnets 
far transcend permanent magnets in power. 

22. Saturation Point — Magnets, when freshly magnetised, 
have sometimes more magnetism than they can retain per- 
manently. In that case, they gradually fall off in strength, 
till they reach a point at which their strength remains con- 
stant This is called the point of satv/ration. We may ascer- 
tain whether a magnet is at saturation by magnetising it 
with a more powerful magnet, and seeing whether it retains 
more magnetism than before. The saturation point depends 
on the coercive force of the magnet, and not on the power of 
the magnet with which it is rubbed. When a magnet is 
above saturation, it is soon reduced to it by repeatedly 
drawing away the armature from it After reaching this 
point, magnets will keep the same strength for years 
together if not subjected to rough usage. 

23. As will be more full/ described hereaftei, a xsia^g^v^ti^ 
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when disturbed from its position of rest in the plane of the 
magnetic meridian (sect. 28), is urged to return by a force 
which depends, among other things, upon the moTtient of 
the magnet. The moment of a uniformly and longitudinally 
magnetised bar is the product of its strength into its length. 
Coulomb measured the magnetic moments of magnets by 
means of the Torsion Balance. It consists of a glass cylinder, 




Fig. 18. 



A, round or square, covered with a plate of glass, B, from the 
centre of which rises a tube, C, terminated by a plate, D, 
graduated on its margin (shewn on larger scale at E). 
Through the centre of D passes a short rod provided with 
an index, dy and terminating below in a hook to which is 
attached a fine wire. This carries a stirrup in which the 
needle to be experimented on is placed. When the wire 
is without torsion, the index should point to zero. A 
graduated strip of paper, e, e, is pasted on the cylinder on 
a level with the needle. When an experiment is to be 
made, the apparatus is so placed that, the magnetic axis (sect. 
2) of the needle being in the plane of the magnetic meridian, 
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and the wire -without torsion, the needle points to zero ou e. 
The index, cK, is then turned through an angle, d, and this has 
the effect of deflecting the needle through an angle, « ; con- 
seqaently the torsion ^n the wire is d — cc, and the force of 
torsion is equal and opposite to the force tending to bring the 
needle back to the meridian. This is, at any one place 
and time, proportional to the magnetic moment multiplied 
by the sine of «. Knowing the force necessary to twist 
the wire through any angle. Coulomb determined by this 
method the moments of different magnets. He found that 
in cylindrical magnets of the same diameter, and in rec- 
tangular magnets of the same breadth and thickness, formed 
of the same steel, the moment was proportional to the length 
of the magnet. 

With the help of the Torsion Balance he also ascertained 
the law of distribution of the magnetic intensity in magnets. 
The curve representing this intensity is given in sect 2, fig. 2. 

24. Laws of Magnetic Attraction. — Coulomb next investigated 
the laws of magnetic attraction. A long thin magnet was placed 
in the stirrup, and the instrument so arranged that the needle 
was in the magnetic meridian, and pointed to zero on e, 
while there was no torsion on the wire. A magnet identical 
with the suspended one was then inserted through an aperture 
in the glass plate, B, in a vertical position, so that one of its 
poles was near and in the same horizontal plane with the 
* like ' pole of the suspended magnet. The latter was imme- 
diately repelled, and when at rest, the repulsion between the 
two poles is equal to the directive force of the earth added to 
the force of torsion. These can be ascertained, and hence the 
repulsion due to the mutual action of the magnets at a 
distance equal to the chord of the angle of deflection can be 
measured. By twisting the wire through any angle, the 
distance between the poles is altered, and a new relation 
found between the repulsion and the distance. The angle 
through which the wire is twisted is equal to the sum of 
the readings of the needle and index. 

By inserting magnets of different strengths Coulomb found 
how the repulsion varied with the strength of the repelling 
poles. The law he discovered is that when magnets ate «o 
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placed that two adjoining poles act on each other without 
the interference of the opposite poles — which happens very 
nearly when the magnets are long, thin, uniformly magnetised, 
and of hard steel — their attraction or repulsion is in the straight 
line joining the poles, and is proportional directly to the product 
of the strengths of their poles, and inversely to the squa/re of 
the distance between them. 

The strength of a pole is measured by comparing it with a 
conventional standard pole of unit strength. Unit pole is 
a pole which points north and which repels another similar 
and equal pole placed at unit distance with unit force, (For 
a discussion of unit force, see Chap. Y.) A south pole is 
reckoned negative. Hence if m^ and m^ be the respective 
strengths of two poles, and d be the distance between 
them, and / the force, the above law may be expressed 

/ = ^2 ^ * Thus, if the two poles are like, they will have 

the same sign, and / will be positive, shewing that there is 
repulsion. If one pole be a negative pole, / will be a negative 
quantity, indicating that there is attraction. 

The laws of magnetic attraction may also be proved by 
causing a short and massive magnet, sn, to oscillate in a hori- 
zontal plane under the combined action of the earth and the 
pole of a fixed magnet, SN. The needle, sn (fig. 19), is sus- 
pended by a torsionless thread, so that in 
equilibrium it takes up a horizontal position 
in the plane of the magnetic meridian, and 
the number of oscillations is counted which 
it makes in a given time in each of three 
experiments — first, under the action of terres- 
trial magnetism alone ; second, under the 
joint magnetic action of the earth and a thin 
magnet so long that its K pole has no sen- 
sible influence on the needle, when the 
Vl^T magnet is held vertically in the magnetic 
meridian, so that its S pole is level 
with and two inches from the north pole of the needle; 
third, when the horizontal distance from S to n is 
Increased to four inches. The force in each case is proper- 
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tional to the square of the number of oscillations, for 
the oscillations being small follow the law of pendulum 
motion. The number of vibrations in the three cases 
is 10, 36, and 20 respectively. The action of the magnet 
in each of the latter cases is evidently represented by the 
difference hetween the joint effect and that due to the 
earth alone ; this in the second case is 36^ — 10^ = 1196 ; 
and in the third case is 20^ — 10^ = 300. The ratio of the 
forces is thus nearly 4:1; the distances of the attracting 
poles are in the ratio of 1 : 2. This shews that if the 
distance of the attracting poles be doubled, the attraction 
is reduced to one-fourth. Similarly, it is found that by 
trebling the distance we reduce the attracting force to one- 
ninth. In such a case the attraction is said to vary inversely 
as the square of the distance. 

The law of the action of magnets on soft iron by induction 
was ascertained by Sir William Snow Harris in 1827. It 
is as follows : The intensity of magnetism induced in the soft 
iron is directly proportional to the inductive force, and inversely 
as the distance. 

In the measurement of magnetic forces, repulsion effects 
are preferred to those due to attraction, when that is 
practicable ; because attraction may be wholly or partially 
due to induction, whereas repulsion can only arise from 
the original forces in the magnets. 

25. The strength of magnets is ascertained by the process 
described in sect 24. A rough test of the strength of a 
horse-shoe magnet is given by the mass its armature can 
sustain against the^ attraction of the earth. Hacker found 
that if m is the mass of the magnet in pounds, and a a 
constant to be ascertained for the particular quality of steel, 
then the mass W which can be supported by the magnet is 
given by the formula W = a fJmK In his experiments 
a = 12*6. Hence, a magnet of 2 oz. can support a mass of 
3 lbs. 2 oz., whereas a magnet of 100 lbs. sustains only 271 
lbs. Small magnets^ therefore, are stronger for their size 
than large ones. It may be thus explained : Two magnets 
of the same size and power, acting separately, support twice 
the mass that one of them does ; but if the two m«k;^^\a 
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be made into one by placing them side by side witb their 
like poles together, they no longer sustain the double of 
what either can sustain singly, because the action of the north 
pole of each induces a south pole in the other, and thus 
both the north poles are weakened : similarly the south 
poles are weakened, and the strength of the complex magnet 
is diminished. The same explanation applies to the dimi- 
nution in strength of a complex magnet composed of more 
than two components. Now we may consider all large 
magnets as composed of several small ones whose mutual 
inductive action as above described renders the strength of 
the whole magnet much less than the sum of the strengths 
of its elements. 

26. Effect of Heat on Magnetism, — A magnet loses in 
power as it rises in temperature, and as it cools it acquires 
again a portion of its lost strength, and the reverse takes 
place when it is cooled below ordinary temperatures. When 
it is raised to the same temperature several times, or when it 
is kept a sufficient length of time at it, it reaches a condition 
in which it sufifers no further permanent loss by being again 
heated up to the same temperature. The change of intensity 
produced by ordinary changes of temperature is little, if 
anything. At a white-heat, a magnet loses permanently all 
trace of magnetism. When, however, it is again tempered and 
magnetised, it resumes its magnetic properties. It is found 
that soft iron, steel, and cast-iron, when temporarily magnetic 
— that is, when under induction — are capable of a greater 
intensity of magnetisation the higher their temperature, 
until they reach a dull-red heat ; at that temperature it is 
the same for each, shewing that there the coercive force 
vanishes for these bodies. Beyond this, they become less 
susceptible to the influence of the magnet, and at a white- 
heat they are quite indifferent to it. The temperatures at 
which other substances affected by the magnet become 
indifferent to it, are different from that of iron. Cobalt is 
attracted by the magnet at the highest temperatures, and 
nickel loses this property at 662° F. 
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CHAPTER IL 

TERRESTRIAL BIAGNETISM. 

27. The Directive Action of Terrestrial Magnetium, — The 
action of the magnet is so allied with the magnetism of the 
earth, that we cannot study the one apart from the other. 
The action of the earth on a magnet is simply directive; that 
is, it determines the position of the magnet relatively to the 
horizon, hut produces no tendency to translation. This is 
usually shewn hy making the centre of a magnetic needle 
rest on a piece of cork floating on water. The needle when so 
sustained comes round to a north and south position, but the 
float remains at the same point on the surface of the liquid. 
Another proof is that a needle has the same weight after as it 
had before magnetisation. The explanation is that the mag- 
netic poles of the earth are so far distant from the magnet, 
that, practically, the north and south poles of the magnet 
are at equal distances from either of them. Accordingly, 
with whatever force the North Pole of the earth attracts the 
north pole of the magnet, it repels the south pole with an equal 
and parallel one, and hence its effect is reduced to that of a 
couple. The same is true of the action of the South Pole. 
The combined eflfect of the two couples is merely to deter- 
muM the position in which the magnet will rest. 

?8. When a magnetic needle, iminfluenced by any body in 
its neighbo^i^ood, is supported at its centre, so as to be free to 
torn in any direction, the needle takes up a definite position 
in which its magnetic axis coincides with the direction of the 
earth's magnetic force at that place. At most points on the 
earth's surface, the needle so suspended points approximately 
north and south. It is not horizontal, however, but is inclined 
to the horizon, or dips — ^the north pole being depressed in the 
northern hemisphere, the south pole in the southern. In order 
to determine accurately the direction of terrestrial magnetism 
it is necessary to use two needles, one free to turn about a 
vertical axis, and the other free to turn about a horizontal 
axis. The former, capable of rotating in a honzotv^aV "^wc\^ 
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Fig. 20. 



only, assumes a definite position with reference to the horizon, 
an<]^ when disturbed, oscillates about it. The vertical plane 

passing through the axis of the needle 
in this position is caUed the magnetic 
meridian ; and the angle between it 
and the astronomical meridian is called 
the magnetic declination. If NS (fig. 
20) be the direction of true north 
and south, and nCs be the position of 
rest of the needle, the angle NOn is 
the declination. It is east or west 
according as the magnetic north lies 
east or west of the true north. 
When the second needle is placed so that its axis is in 
the magnetic meridian, it also assumes a definite direction, 
generally inclined to the horizon. The angle which its 
magnetic axis makes with the horizon is called the indi- 
nation, or the dip. If NS (fig. 21) be the position of 
rest of a needle supported at its centre C, ^e to rotate 

in a vertical plane, and the plane of the 
paper be supposed to coincide with the 
magnetic meridian, and if aCb be a 
horizontal line, the angle NCa is the 
dip. The intensity of the earth's mag- 
netic field at any point is the force with 
which unit pole would be acted upon 
there. The declination, the inclination, 
and the intensity are called the mag- 
netic elements, and when they are known 
for any place, the terrestrial magnetic 
force is fully determined for that place. 
29. Resolution of Total Magnetic Force, — Let NS (fig. 22) be 
a needle adjusted to move in a horizontal plane. It is repre- 
sented as lying in the magnetic meridian. The north pole 
of the magnet is attracted, and the south pole repelled, by 
equal forces. The magnetic force of the earth, represented 
by the lines NC and Sc, in magnitude and direction, 
tends, when acting on N, to draw it down, when on S, to 
sead ii up. The two equal and opposite parallel forces, 
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NC and Sc, form with the needle a couple tending to 
make it rotate. To keep the needle in a horizontal position, 
the south end of it is made slightly heavier than the north 
end. The forces, NC and Sc, may be resolved each into 
two others acting verticaDy and horizontally — that is, 




Fig. SI 

perpendicular to, and in the plane of, the needle's motion. 
The construction is exactly alike, so far as magnitude is 
concerned, at N and at S, but the direction of the components 
is opposite. The vertical components of the earth's mag- 
netic force, which are alone concerned in determining the 
position of a needle moving in a vertical plane, are NB 
and S6. These are counteracted by the counterpoise. NA 
and Sa are the horizontal components, and they alone are 
concerned in the motion of the needle in a horizontal plane. 
NA and Sa, being equal and opposite, counteract each other. 
Suppose, now, the needle moved from its position of rest to 
that shewn by the dotted needle, N'S'. The earth's magnetism 
must act on N' and S' as it did on N and S, and conse- 
quently a similar resolution may be made. This resolution 
takes place in planes parallel to the former, which are per- 
pendicular to the circle or plane in which the needle moves. 
The vertical components, N'B' and S'6', are counteracted as 
Wore by the counterpoise, but the horizontal components, 
^'A'and SV, form a couple, tending to bring t\\ft ivfe^^\&\i^RNK. 

c 
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to its first position. They act, however, obliquely on the 
needle, and to ascertain their effective force we must again 
resolve them as in fig. 23 ; along the magnetic aids and a 




Fig. 28. 

line perpendicular to it in the plane of the needle. The parts 
NT and S'/' being equal and opposite, counteract each other, 
and the two effective parts, N'E and SV, alone make the 
needle rotate. 

Let (fig. 22) NO = T, the total intensity ; NB = I, the 
vertical intensity ; NA = H, the horizontal intensity ; angle 
ANC = i, the angle of dip ; then I = T sin. t, H = T cos. t, 
I = H tan. i, 

INSTRUMENTS FOR ASCERTAINING BIAGNETIG ELEMENTS. 

30. Declitiometer. — Instruments for determining magnetic 
declination are called declination needles or declinometers. 
In these instruments two things are essential — ^the means 
of ascertaining the astronomical meridian, and a needle for 
shewing the magnetic meridian. Fig. 24 represents a common 
form of the declinometer. Upon a tripod provided with 
levelling screws stands the pillar P, to which is fixed the 
graduated azimuthal circle CC. The compass-box B, with the 
vernier V, attached to it, moves on the azimuthal circle by 
means of a pivot at the pillar P. Two uprights, U, U, are 
fixed to the side of the compass-box, on the tops of which 
rests the axis of the telescope, T. A graduated arc. A, is 
J^jred to the bottom of one of the \\pT\g\\\,%, and t\x^ aiig,le of 
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elevation of the telcBcope is marked by thi 
£, attached to the axis of 
the telescope. A level, 
L, ia also hang on the 
axis of the telescope, foi 
adjusting it. Inside the 
compasB-boi is another 
graduated circle, F, the 
line joining the zero- 
points of which is 
paiallel to the direction 
of the telescope line of 
collimation. All the 
fittings are of hraaa or 
copper ; iron, of course, 
being nnsnitable. The 
compass-box and tele- 
scope move lonnd as 
one piece on an axis rig. n. 

passing through the 

centre of the azimuthal circle. When an obaetvation ia to be 
made, the instrument ia levelled, the needle is set free, and 
the telescope ia pointed to a celestial object whose position 
with regard to the astronomical meridian ia known at the 
time of observation, or can he found by calculation. If the 
telescope with the compass-box be then turned the proper 
number of degrees on the azimuthal circle, until its axis 
is in the astronomical meridian of the place, it is evident 
that the reading of the needle on the inner circle will 
give the declination. For example, if, when the telescope 
is in this position, the north end of the needle stand at 
the zero-point of the inner circle, the declination would 
be 0° ; but if it lie east or west of this point, the declina- 
tion is shewn by the degree at which the needle stands. To 
insure that the reading obtained is that of the magnetic axis 
of the needle — for the magnetic may not coincide with the 
geometrical axis of the needle — it is necessary to take two 
readings — one when the needle is in its uanal position and 
the other when it ia inverted. In the two poatooaa 'Siva 
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magnetic axis has the same direction — that of the magnetic 
meridian and the deviations of the axis of figure are of equal 

amounts but on opposite sides of 
the magnetic axis. Hence the mean 
of the readings is the true one, and 
half the difference is the correction 
which must be made in future 
observations when the needle is 
used in one position only, 

31. A declinometer like the one 
just described can only give the 
declination approximately. To be 
quite exact, the needle would 
require to be very long, so as to allow the divisions of 
the circle on which it moves to shew very small angles. 
This, however, would be attended with the objection that 
a very long needle is more difficult to move than a short 
one, 80 that what we should gain in the number of 
divisions on the circle we should lose in the sensibility 
of the needle. Gauss's apparatus obviates this objection. 
Fig. 26 gives a general idea of the action of his instru- 




Fig. 25. 





Fig. 26. 

ment. NS is a magnetic bar, suspended in a stirrup by a 
wire or a few untwisted filaments of cocoon silk sufficient to 
sustain its weight, which is a few pounds. The silk is more 
suitable than the wire, as its torsion affects the results to a 
less extent It is inclosed in a glass case (not shewn in the 
figure), to shield it from currents of air. On the rod by 
which the bar is suspended, a small mirror, M, is fixed, 
the plane of which is at right angles to the magnetic axis 
of the y>a,T. A ie^^N yards from the bar, a theodolite, T, 
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and a scale, S, about a yard long, are placed, the one a little 
above, the other as much below the mirror, so that the divi- 
sions of the scale may be seen reflected at the cross-wires 
of the theodolite. A small plummet hangs down from the 
object-glass of the theodolite, the thread of which stands in 
front of the zero or middle point of the scale, which is 
approximately perpendicular to the magnetic meridian. When 
a magnetic bar is hung in this way it never keeps still, but 
is constantly making small oscillations, like a pendulum. 
The direction^ about which it is oscillating at any time is the 
magnetic meridian at that time ; and the mean of the readings 
taken when the needle is at the two extremities of its oscil- 
lation gives the reading of the magnetic meridian. Suppose 
that, as the result of such observations, we find that the 
needle oscillates about a point, P, one inch from the zero, 
and that the distance^of the scale from the mirror is 15 feet. 
We can easily learn from the trigonometrical tables that the 
angle PMO is IQ' 6", for 

PO 1 



tan. PMO 



MO 180 



or we can obtain approximately the same result by con- 
sidering that the arc is the same fraction of 360° as 1 inch 
is of 2 X 3*1416 X 15 feet, the circumference of the circle. 
It can be shewn by an easy geometrical construction that the 
apparent angle is twice the angle that the mirror or the 
magnet describes, so that the real deflection of the needle 
in this case is 9' 33". The observation thus obtained is as 
correct as if a needle 30 feet in length had moved through 
an angle 9' 33", or described an arc of half an inch on a 
30-foot circle. To find the absolute declination at any time, 
we have first to find, as above, the angle whict the magnetic 
meridian makes with the zero position of the scale, which is 
so placed as to coincide with the optical axis of the theodolite ; 
then the angle which the optical axis of the theodolite makes 
with the astronomical meridian. The sum of these, taken 
with their proper signs, gives the absolute declination. To 
obtain continuous observations, which are extremely valuable^ 
a lamp is substituted for the theodolite, and a smaXi «^q\, A 
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light from it is reflected bj the mirtor to a cylinder rotating 
uniformly round a horizontal axis hj means of clockwork, 
and covered with sensitised photographic paper. Wherever 
the light falls a mark is made, and so a continuous line is 
traced, hy means of which we can tell the position of the 
needle at any time. A self-recording system on this principle, 
invented hj Mr Brooke, is adopted in almost all ohserratories, 
32. The Marintr't Oompaii is also a declinometer, for it must 
be always used with reference to the tme north of the region 
where it acts. It consists of a needle nicely poised on. a point, 
with a cross-bar of copper or brass at its middle. The needle 
and bar support a card above, which is marked with thirty- 
two equidistant points (as in fig. 27). The north and south 
points of this card lie directly over the magnetic axis of the 
Deedle, so that the card, and not the needle, indicates these 
cardinal points to the observer. The whole is inclosed in a 
brass or copper bowL This is placed within a ring, which 
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1 by two pivots in 
another ring, itaelf sup- 
ported by two pivots at 
light angles to the other 
two. These two rings are 
J called the gimbtiU, The 
compass-boi and card 
thus supported remain 
Ij^iS always horizontal, what- 
ever he the motion of 
the vessel in which it is 
placed. Inside the com- 
pass-bos a vertical black 
"' « " W "" line is marked, called 

Big. 27. the lubbei-Une, which is 

in the axis of the ship 
or in the line of the ship's motion. The point of the card 
that lies at the lubber-line shews how the ship is going. 

33. The great difficulty connected with the use of the 
mariner's compass arises from the disturbing influence of the 
ship's magnetism, part of which is permanent and may b« 
considered coostant, and part — that due to the soft iron — is 
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temparar;', and variea with the iutensity and dip of the earth's 
magnetlBiu. This difficulty a particularlj felt in iron vessets, 
where the deviation of the needle is frequently ao consider- 
able as to tender tlie compass almost useless. YsriooB means 




rig. 28. 

of obviating this have been suggested ; one of_ these is to 
place bare of soft iron or magnets near the compass, in BUch 
a position as to caose a contrary disturbance to that of the 
iron of the ship. This is found to answer well in iron 
ships plying between British and continental or North 
American ports; but where the magnetic latitude changes 
condderably, as in the Australian passage, such an arrange- 
ment is found to be worse than useless, because the induced 
magnetism of the vessel changing with the latitude causes an 
ever-varying dewation of the needle. It haa \ii&V\aft \)W«i 
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suggested to place a compass as a standard at the mast- 
head, where it would be comparatively free from the attrac- 
tion of the vessel, by which the ship's course might be shaped, 
the ordinary compass being used merely to give immediate 
direction to the steersman. Another course which is adopted 
is to place a compass so high above the deck as to clear the 
bulwarks, and allow the bearings of a distant object on shore 
or a heavenly body to be taken while the ship's head makes a 
complete circuit. In this way, the deviation caused by the 
iron of the ship in all different positions may be ascertained^ 
and afterwards taken into account. 

34 Sir William Thomson has recently invented a compass 

(fig. 28) which is free from 
most of the defects of those 
in ordinary use. It consists 
of a thin aluminium ring 
connected by silk threads to 
an aluminium boss, which is 
supported on an aluminium 
cup with a sapphire cap, 
poised on an iridium point 
(fig. 29). Small thin magnets 
are fixed on two parallel 
threads, and slung from the 
aluminium rim by four silk 
threads or fine copper wires ; 
the card itself consists of 
strong thin paper properly 
divided, and the central parts cut away. Hence it is very 
light — the 10-inch compass being only one-twentieth of the 
weight of ordinary cards of the same size — friction in turning 
is thus reduced, and the point of support lasts much longer. 
Since most of its heavier parts are at the circumference, the 
time of a vibration is increased, and the compass is thus ren- 
dered much steadier. The corrections required on board ship 
are easily applied. It is found in practice to be steadier, 
quicker, and more accurate than any other compass. 

35. Dipping Needle. — ^The dip of the magnetic needle at 
anjr place can be ascertained with great exactness by means of 




Fig. 29. 
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the dipping needle, fig. 30. It consiaC^ of a gradiuted circle, 
A A, fixed vertically in the frame FF, and moving with it 
and the vernier Y, on the horizontal graduated circle HH. 
This laat is sapported by a tripod furnished with levelling 
screws. At the centre of the circle C, there are two knife- 
edges of i^te, supported by the frame, and parallel to the 
plane of the circle. The needl^ NS, testa on these knife- 
edges by means of fine polished cylinders of steel, which 
are placed accurately at the ceutre of the needle, and project 
at right angles from it : so adjusted, the needle moves with 
little friction. It is so made, moreover, that before being 
magnetised it remains indifferently in any position ; after 
msgnetisatian, therefore, the dip which it shews is wholly 
due to the magnetie 



influence of the earth. 
It will be seen from fig. 
23 (sect 29) that when a 
needle is capable of ver- 
tical motion, the earth's 
magnetism wilt swing the 
needle round until it 
coinddea as nearly as 
possible with the direo 
tion of the earth's mag- 
netic force. When the 
needle is in the mag- 
netic meridian, the coin- 
cidence is complete. The 
moment of the couple 
NC and &; <fig. 22) lb 
in that case zero. When 
the needle moves in a 
plane at right angles to 
the magnetic meridian, the vertical component alone can 
affect its position, and makes it hang verticaL In this 
case the moment of the couple >JB and Si (fig. 22) vanishes. 
Between these two positions the needle shifts from the 
vertical position to that of the direction of the dip, 
ui<J is always more inclined to the homoii \.\u,ti -«\i«a 
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in the meridian. We have thus two ways of finding the 
meridian. When the needle points to 90° or is vertical, it is 
at right angles to the meridian, except at the magnetic 
equator (sect. 41) ; and by moving the vernier over 90°, we 
can place it in the meridian. Again, that plane in which 
the inclination of the needle is least, is the plane of the 
meridian, and the dip is the angle which it then makes with 
the horizon. In making observations with the dipping needle 
several sources of error have to be neutralised, such as devia- 
tion of zero-point of vertical circle from horizontality, false 
centering and deviation of axis of form from magnetic' axis. 

36. Intensity. — The sources of error involved in working 
with a magnet capable of rotation in a vertical plane only, are 
80 great, that to determine the intensity of terrestrial magne- 
tism at any place, the practice is to determine the horizontal 
component from which the total intensity can be obtained 
when the dip is known. A magnet is suspended in a stirrup 
by a silk fibre so as to be free to turn about a vertical axis. It 
is then made to vibrate under the mutual action of its own 
magnetism and the terrestrial magnetism of the place, and the 
number of vibrations it makes in a given time is ascertained. 
As this depends on the horizontal intensity so long as the 
magnet and the thread remain exactly the same, the time the 
magnet takes to make one vibration, is a measure of the hori- 
zontal intensity in terms of the moment of the magnet As 
the moment of the magnet is liable to alter with a change of 
temperature or of the inductive action of the earth, and from 
other causes, the time of a vibration would alter with any 
one of these. In order that a measure independent of the 
moment of any particular magnet or of temperature or any 
other circumstance, and therefore called absolute, may be 
obtained — the same magnet is employed to deflect a second 
similar magnet from the plane of the magnetic meridian. The 
apparatus is so arranged that the deflecting magnet is fixed 
so as to be always in a line at right angles to and passing 
through the centre of the deflected magnet. The distance 
between their centres is known or can be measured, and the 
angle between the magnetic axis of the deflected magnet 
Triien at rest and the magnetic meridian gives a measure 
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of the ratio of the horizontal intensity to the magnetic 
moment of the deflecting magnet. The time of vihration in 
the previous experiments gave a measure of the product 
of these two quantities, and therefore the horizontal intensity 
can be determined absolutely from the two experimenta 
Thus, the average horizontal intensity at Kew for 1875 
was 1*7915 metric units, which signifies that a south pole 
one milligramme in mass, and of unit magnetic force, would, 
supposing it were insulated and free to move in a horizontal 
plane, acquire in one second a velocity southward of 1*7915 
millimetres per second. Or we may express it by saying 
that a mass of a milligramme acted on for one second by 
a force equal to the horizontal intensity would acquire a 
velocity of 1*7915 millimetres per second. In British units 
expressed in feet, with the mass of a grain instead of a 
gramme, the same qqantity is 3*8855. 

37. The horizontal intensity at any place is continually 
undergoing changes. These are small in amount, and to 
measure them a very sensitive arrangement is necessary. 
This is obtained by the use of Gauss's 
Bifilar Magnetometer, of which a rough 
representation is given in fig. 31. It 
consists essentially of a magnet sus- 
pended by two wires. The line join- 
ing their upper extremities is generally 
not in the magnetic meridian ; and 
if they were supporting a bar of 
wood or copper, of dimensions similar 
to those of the magnet, the wires 
would be in a vertical plane which 
would also intersect the supported 
bar in the line, joining the points 
to which the supporting wires were 
attached. But the magnet, under the 
influence of terrestrial magnetism, 
tends to place itself as nearly in 
the magnetic meridian as possible, 
and consequently twists the wires out of the vertical 
plane. This baa the effect of raising tho m8i;^^\*> ^xA 





Fig. 31. 
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thereby the tension of the wires is increased, which, with 
any torsion given to the wir6s by the rotation of the magnet, 
(^poses the couple due to the horizontal intensity tending 
to place the magnet in the magnetic meridian. The increase 
of tension and the ftrsion corresponding to any position of 
the magnet can be calculated, and hence by observing the 
position which the magnet assumes at any moment, we have 
a measure of the horizontal intensity. The sensitiveness of 
the apparatus can be altered by changing the length of the 
wires, their distance apart, &c Like the declinometer, the 
magnetometer has a mirror attached to it, and a scale, and 
the position of the magnet can be photographically registered. 
38. Magnetic Charts. — ^The magnetic elements have been 
ascertained with great care at different portions of the 
earth's surface. The knowledge thus obtained has been 
embodied in magnetic charts, in which lines are drawn 
through those places for which the declination is the same ; 
and similarly for the dip and intensity. The lines of equal 
declination are called isogonic lines ; those of equal dip, 
isoclinic ; and those of equal intensity, isodynamic lines. As 
the magnetism of the earth is subject to a slow secular vari- 
ation, such charts are only true for the time of observation. 
The chart fig. 32 was drawn up by Sir Edward Sabine for 
the year 1840, and gives an approximate view of the lines of 
equal declination for that year. The change since 1840 has 
been small, so that an isogonic chart for the present time 
would differ but slightly from it. The chart sufficiently 
explains itself. Attention may, however, be given to one or 
two points. The declination is marked on each line. Thus 
the line passing through England, for instance, is marked 
25°, and that passing north-west of the British Islands 30®. 
At places through which these lines pass, the needle points in 
a direction west of the true north, in the one case 25% in the 
other 30° ; and at places between the two lines, including 
Scotland and Ireland, the direction of the needle is interme- 
diate. Thus in Dublin the declination was in 1840 about 27* 
30^. The westerly line of no declination cuts off the eastern 
comer of South America, proceeds to North America, which 
Jt traverses, and ends in the north at Boothia. The easterly 
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line of no declination enters Europe in the north of Kussia, 
crosses the White Sea, the east of Bussia, Persia, and the 
Arabian Sea ; then turns eastward, and cutting off the west 
of Australia, passes southward. The untinted portion of the 
chart between these two lines contains all places where the 
declination was westerly. It includes the east of the two 
Americas, the Atlantic Ocean, the whole of Europe and 
Africa, and the west of Asia and Australia. The rest of the 
earth, which in the chart is tinted, has an easterly declination. 
An elliptic space in Eastern Asia, left white, has a westerly 
variation, and forms an exceptional region in the eastern 
magnetic hemisphere. 

It will be seen that the lines converge in the north of 
North America, and to the south of Australia. So far as 
experience goes, and so far as the most matter-of-fact theory 
(Gauss's) teaches, the convergence in both cases is towards 
a point. The point in North America is called the north mag^ 
netic pole, and that to the south of Australia the south mag' 
netic pole. At these points, then, all isogonic lines converge, 
and a compass needle lies indifferently in any position. 

39. According to the same theory, if the isogonic lines were 
traced on a globe, instead of, as here, on a map in Mercator's 
projection, they would form irregular curves, approximating 
to circles, on the northern and southern hemispheres. Each 
circle in the north would contain in its circumference the 
north magnetic and geographical poles, the portion of the 
circle on the one side of the poles being in the hemisphere 
of westerly declination, and the other in the easterly. The 
sum of the angles marked on the two portions would 
amount to 180°, the larger segment having the smaller 
angle. The same conformation of circles would be visible 
at the south pole. These two sets of circles proceeding 
from both poles, would meet each other at the equatorial 
regions, and when they began to overlap, would run into 
each other, forming irregular curves passing through the 
four poles. This conformation can be traced more par- 
ticularly on the white part of the chart In the North and 
South Atlantic, the curves are seen approaching each other, 
and proceeding from the region oi ttia noitla. and south poles. 
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The last two circles that approach without touching are marked 
20°. The circles marked 15° would overlap ; but instead of 
doing so, they run into each other, and make two continuous 
curves, forming together a figure resembling the outline of 
a sand-glass. The same union, with a less contraction in the 
middle, is seen in the lines marked 10° and 5°. 

40. The isogonic lines, as seen from the chart, form a some- 
what complicated system. This arises from the fact, that we 
refer the indications of the needle to the geographical poles, 
which are, so far as we know, arbitrary or extraneous as 
regards terrestrial magnetism. Admiral Duperrey constructed 
charts to shew the declination on a somewhat different 
principle from that made use of in the isogonic chart. In 
his chart lines are drawn so that the tangent at each point of 
any one of them is the direction in which the needle points 
at that place — ^that is, the direction of the curve is everywhere 
that of the magnetic meridian, and hence the lines are called 
magnetic meridians. They are found to converge like the 
lines of force of a bar magnet towards two points — one in the 
N. hemisphere, about 70° N. lat. and 98° W. long., and the 
other in the S. hemisphere, about lb"" S. lat. and 138° E. long. 
On the same chart are drawn lines which always intersect the 
meridians at right angles, and are called magnetic parallels, 
and which also are approximately circles. 

41. The chart fig. 33, also by Sabine, represents the isoclinic 
lines or lines of equal dip for 1840. In the upper part of the 
chart, which is left white, the north end of the needle dips ; 
and in the lower part, which is tinted, the south end of the 
needle dips. The amount of dip is marked on each line. 
Thus, the line passing through the centre of England is 
marked 70°. A dipping needle, at any place cut by the 
line, is inclined 70° to the horizon. The line 75° passes 
to the north of the British Isles. In Ireland and Scotland, 
therefore, the dipping needle has an inclination greater 
than 70°, and less than 75°. The line marked 0° is the 
line of no dip ; at any station on it the dipping needle 
is horizontal. This line is called the magnetic equator. 
It will be seen that it is not coincident with the geo- 
graphical equator; it is not even a great circle o? Wife eax!Ott, 
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bnt an irregular curve cutting the equator in two points, 

one near the west coast of Africa, and the other in the 

middle of the Pacific Ocean. The points on the earth's 

surface where the dipping needle stands vertical, and where, 

in consequence, as before mentioned, the compass needle lies 

in any direction, are called the magnetic poles. The north 

magnetic pole was found in Boothia Felix by Sir James C. Boss 

St 7(f b' N. lat and 263° 14' E. long. According to Gauss's 

calculation^ it should have been at the time (1831) some 

3** north of this point. From observations made at Hobart 

Town, the nearest station to it, the south magnetic pole 

should lie in 66° S. lat. and 146° £. long. These points are 

not diametrically opposite each other like the geographical 

polesL If the lines of equal dip were drawn on a globe, they 

would form round the magnetic poles a system of irregular 

circles, somewhat resembling that of the parallels of latitude 

round the poles of the earth. The irregularities of the 

magnetic curves are to a certain extent attributable to the 

irr^ular distribution of temperature, which greatly depends 

on the distribution of land and water. 

42. We do not add an isodynamlcal chart, as it would 
engross too much space. Sir Edward Sabine's Dynamical 
Chart, along with the isogonic and isoclinic charts, will be 
found fully engraved and explained in Johnston's Physical 
Atlas (new edition). From this chart we learn that the mag- 
netic intensity is least in the vicinity of the magnetic equator, 
and increases as we approach the magnetic poles. The Unes of 
equal intensity, though running much in the same direction 
as the lines of equal dip, are neither coincident nor parallel 
with them. The line of least intensity, itself not an isody- 
namic line, runs nearly parallel to the magnetic equator, but 
lies, except in the western half of the Pacific, a few degrees to 
the south of it. We thus learn that the changes in direction 
and intensity do not march together. We should fancy that at 
that point or points on the earth's surface where the dipping 
needle stood erect, we should be nearest to the centre of free 
magnetic energy, and that there the force would be greatest ; 
but this is not the case. The point in North America 
where the intensity is greatest is situated to l\i^ "V?ea\. ol 
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Hudson's Bay, about 62' N. lat and 92^ W. long. But 
this is not the only point of maximum force in the north 
magnetic hemisphere. There is another, which was found 
by Hansteen in 1828, in Eastern Siberia, about 118* E. long, 
and 60° N. lat. This maximum point is weaker than the 
American, in the proportion of 100 to 107 (Sabine). According 
to Gauss, there can only be one maximum point in the 
southern hemisphere, and it is stronger than either of the 
other two. It lies north-east of the south magnetic pole, 
and its intensity is 137 (Gauss) compared with 107, that 
of the principal northern centre. At none of those points 
does the dipping needle stand erect. This] want of coinci- 
dence of the points of vertical dip and of maximum 
intensity has led to some confusion in the use of the 
term magnetic pole ; some writers meaning by it a point 
of vertical dip, and others a point of maximum intensity. 
In adopting the former definition, we are only adhering 
to the popular meaning of the word, and to the opinion of 
Gauss, perhaps the greatest authority on the subject. Some 
of the best English authorities, however, attach to it the 
latter meaning. 

43. Although the total intensity increases as we go north- 
wards or southwards from the line of least intensity, the hoiir 
zontal intensity diminishes. This arises from the fact that the 
horizontal intensity depends partly on the dip ; the greater 
the dip, the less the horizontal intensity (sect 2.9). Hence, 
the compass needle, which is affected by the horizontal in- 
tensity only, oscillates more sluggishly as we leave the line 
of least intensity. A dipping needle, for instance, oscillates 
faster at London than at Calcutta, because the total intensity 
which affects it is greater at London than at Calcutta ; but 
with a compass needle it is the reverse, because the hori- 
zontal intensity is greater at the latter than at the former 
station. 

44. Variations of the Needle, — The magnetic elements do 
not remain constant in the same place, but are subject to 
continual small periodic variations. These are regular and 
irregular. Under regular variations are included seculaff 

amitial, aad diurnal variations. TVxa ^cvviax yariationa 
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take centuries for their completion. The following list of 
the declination and dip at London in different years will 
give an idea of the secular variations for these elements : 



Year. Declinadoii* 

1576 ir 15' easterly. 

1667—1662... 0° 0', no decimation. 

1760 19** 80' westerly. 

1815 24** 27' 18" westerly. 

.Maximum. 

1850 22** 29' 30" westerly. 

1865 21° 6' 

1875 (average) lO** 83' 



Year. Inclination. 

1720 74'' 42' 

1780 72° 8' 

1800 70° 86' 

1830 69° 38' 

I860.- 68° 48' 

1865 68° 9' 

1876(aYerage)...67°47' 



From these observations it will be seen that in 1676, when 
the earliest reliable measurement of the declination was made, 
it was 11° 15' easterly. This divergence from the true north 
diminished till 1657 — 1662, when it pointed to the true 
north. It then varied westward till 1815, when it stood 
farthest from the true north. Since then the needle has 
been veering eastward, and coming nearer to the north. At 
present, the annual decrease of declination at London is 
nearly 8^ At this rate it would take rather more than 
eighty-four years before the compass needle shifts through 
a whole point. The magnetic history of London does not 
apply to other places ; each place, so far as has been ascer- 
tained, having a magnetic history of its own. Thus, in Paris, 
the time of no declination was 1669 ; and of maximum 
declination, 1814 ; the latter amounting to 22° 34' west. At 
the Cape of Good Hope the variations are in the opposite 
direction; for from about 1607, when the magnetic and 
geographical meridians there coincided, the north end of 
the needle has been pointing more and more west. At 
present the declination is 32° W. At Hobart Town again 
the declination is easterly and is increasing slowly. 

From the observations of the dip, we find that it has 
been gradually decreasing for the last hundred and fifty 
years. The annual decrease of dip is at present about 
2^*6. From the time observations have been taken of the 
declination and dip until now, we are far from having 
completed a cfcle of change ia either, and it \a moXX^t ol 
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speculation how long that may take. Every place, accord- 
ing to Barlow, appears to have its own magnetic pole and 
equator. Magnetic intensity has been observed for so short 
a time that little as yet is known of its secular variation. 
The average total magnetic intensity at Eew, for 1875, was 
10-276 British magnetic units (foot, grain, second), or 4-738 
metrical units (millimetre, milligramme, second). At present, 
the horizontal intensity is increasing in Europe, but that 
may arise partly from decrease of dip. 

45. The magnetic elements are subject also to changes, which 
have a yearly and a daily period. In describing these shortly 
we shall limit ourselves to the changes affecting declination, 
as these are of most general interest As regards the annual 
variation of declination, it would seem to depend on the 
position of the sun ; for we find that for places in the 
northern hemisphere the declination is to the east of the 
mean from May to October, reaching a maximum in August, 
and is to the west of the mean from November to April, with 
a maximum in February. In the southern hemisphere the 
simultaneous variations are in the opposite direction. It will 
be noticed that the maxima in each hemisphere occur at the 
hottest and the coldest periods of the year. The range of 
the annual variation at Greenwich is about 2' 25^^ The 
extent of the oscillation varies from year to year, and seems to 
depend upon the state of the sun's surface, as do probably all 
magnetic phenomena. It is found that the years in which 
the sun's spots attain a maximum are those in which the 
declination range is a maximum, and the years 'of minima 
also coincide. Balfour Stewart and others have shewn that 
if curves be drawn — one representing the condition of the sun 
as regards sun-spots, and the other the declination range for 
the same period— every well-marked point in the former has 
a corresponding point in the latter. One of the remarkable 
features in these curves is that every declination point occurs 
about six months later than the corresponding sun-spot point 
Moreover, it has been shewn that there is apparently some 
connection between the positions of the planets Mercury, 
Venus^ and Jupiter, and the magnetic conditions of the earth. 
46, The mean diurnal variaJtvm for "Ke^ \% «.l\ewn in fig. 34 
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(kindlf fdmiBbed by Ur G. M. Whipple of tbe Observatory). 
Thu inegolar line indicatea tbe coarae of the north end of 
the needle. A rise of thia line indicates a change of the 
north end to the east, a foil a change to the west. The 
internal between two horizontal lines correeponda to a deflec- 
tion of the needle of 1'. The line marked o is the magnetio 






meridian, or the mean AaHy position of the needle. The 
interval between two upright lines correepoada to an hour. 
The coarse begins at twelve at night, and ends at twelve 
the following night From tlie fignre we aee that at 
twelve at night the magnet is Ij' east of the mean poei- 
tion, and continnea nearly in the same position, with only a 
slight westerly deviation, till fifteen hours (three in the 
morning), when it veera eastward. At twenty hoors (eight 
in th« morning) it reaches its fartheet east points From 
dght in the morning till ooe in the afternoon, it makes a 
sweep of IC towards the west, and then stands about 6' to the 
west of the mean. After one, it goes westward till midnight, 
wbes it again b^ine the aame course. The needle stands in 
its mean position a little after ten in the morning and a little 
before seven in the evening. The course here described is 
the average course for the year. Observations prove that the 
extent of the diurnal range ia different in different months. 
In Hay, for instance, the average range between the extreme 
pointa is IS', which is the maximum range &ii ^<^« ^«ai '. 
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and in December, when it is a minimnm, it is only 6' 28". 
The diurnal changes here described for Eew are much the 
same all over the north magnetic hemisphere. The range, 
however, is different at different places, becoming less as 
the equator is approached. At stations on the equator itself 
the variations do not vanish, as was formerly supposed, but 
correspond to those in the northern hemisphere from the 
vernal to the autumnal equinox, and with those in the 
southern hemisphere during the remainder of the year. 
They nearly vanish at the equinoxes. In the southern mag- 
netic hemisphere the daily motions of the needle take place 
much in the same way as in the northern hemisphere, only 
the south pole takes the place of the north pole, and the 
direction of the deflections ia reversed. The correspondence^ 
and at the same time opposition, of the southern hemisphere 
is also shewn from the time of maximum and minimum 
range. When the sun is in the northern signs of the zodiac, 
the range is a maximum in the northern, and a minimum in 
the southern hemisphere; and when the sun is in the 
southern signs, the reverse takes place. 

47. The irregular variations are those which break in upon 
the regular march of the diurnal variation without in the 
main altering it Instead, for instance, of the needle steadily 
going westward from 8 A.H. to 1 p.m., as shewn in fig. 34, 
it makes, when affected by irregular variation, deflections 
eastward as well as westward, although it in the main 
moves westward ; so that the line between these hours, 
instead of being comparatively straight, would be an irregular 
zigzag. These disturbances of the mean course are sometimes 
considerable, amounting even to one or two degrees in extreme 
cases. On some days the mean diurnal course is much dis- 
turbed, on others very little ; but it is never quite free from 
them. It has been found that places of the same longitude 
have similar disturbances at the same time ; that those on 
opposite sides of the globe, or differing by 180® of longitude^ 
have disturbances equal in amount but opposite in direction ; 
and that those situated 90° west or east of the disturbed 
regions have little or no disturbance. The appearance of 
auroras is invariably accompanied by laagaetic irregulari- 
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ties, and their effect extends fax beyond the regions wheie 
they are visible. Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions have 
also a marked effect in this way. Humboldt gave the 
name of Magnetic Storms to these irregular disturbances. 
Sabine has found that the frequency of magnetic storms is 
greatest every eleven years at the same time that the spots 
on the sun are most numerous. 

48. Theoriea of Terrestrial Magnetism, — The earliest theory 
was that suggested by Gilbert, in which it is supposed 
that a magnet in the middle of the earth extended from one 
magnetic pole to the other. On this supposition, the general 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism may be accounted for — a 
needle, both by declination and dip, must point to the poles. 
This must always remain, from its simplicity, the popular 
theory on the subject. In consistency with his theory, 
Gilbert considered the north pole of the magnet to be 
a south pole, as he took the north pole of the earth for 
his standard north pole. If this theory were correct, the 
magnetic equator would be a great circle of the earth, 
and the magnetic poles would be 90° from it, which is far 
from the case. It is only a rough approximation to a just 
theory. 

Halley endeavoured to supplement Gilbert's theory, by 
supposing two magnets of unequal strength crossing each 
other at the earth's centre to be the cause of terrestrial 
magnetism. The theory of the two magnets or four poles was 
ably defended by Hansteen. 

Barlow considered that the earth acted on the needle as if 
currents of electricity traversed it from east to west. He imi- 
tated its action by wrapping a wire in parallel coils round a 
wooden globe, and causing a galvanic current to pass through 
it Each turn of the wire represented a magnetic parallel, 
and the two ends of the coil the magnetic poles ; and to com- 
plete the analogy, the globe was movable on an axis, which 
stood in the same relation to the ends of the coil as the astro- 
nomical axis to the magnetic poles of the earth. When a 
small needle was placed on the globe, its declination and dip 
bore a striking resemblance to those of a needle similarly situ- 
ated on the earth'd eurface. The objection to thia Wi^oi^ S& >iXi^ 
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difficulty of accounting for the origin of such currents in the 
earth. To meet this, some suppose the earth to be a huge 
thermo-electric pile ; as the heat of the sun falls on one side 
of ity currents are there generated which travel round the 
globe. But how, again, it may be asked, are the conditions 
of thermo-electricity implemented by the materials of the 
earth ? This question still remains to be answered. The close 
connection between temperature and magnetism is shewn by 
the diurnal variation of declination, the epochs of which 
closely correspond with those of the daily temperature, and 
by the fact that the isodynamic and isothermal lines manifest 
a marked correspondence. Sir David Brewster has also shewn 
that there are two centres of maximum cold in the northern 
hemisphere, which are situated near to the two intensity 
poles. 

Gauss did not start from any simple supposition of one 
or two magnets giving rise to the magnetism of the earth, 
nor did he assert or deny its electric origin. Considering 
the whole earth as magnetic, he aimed at determining 
how it must act as a whole at the different points on its 
surface. In order to make the equations he obtained theo- 
retically, express the distribution on the earth, the magnetic 
elements of eight stations at a sufficient distance from each 
other on the earth's surface had to be ascertained and sub- 
stituted in these equations. This done, from the longitude 
and latitude of any station he considered himself prepared to 
deduce its magnetic elements. The magnetic charts which he 
sketched, though founded on the imperfect observations to 
which he had access, are singularly in keeping with fact, and 
go far to establish the correctness of his reasonings. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

CHBONOLOOT OF HAONETISH. 

49. The property of the loadstone to attract iron appears 
to have been the only fact in the science of magnetism 
known to the ancients. The compass is a comparatively 
modem discovery ; it was certainly known in Europe in the 
12th century, the first reference to it being made in a manu- 
script poem by Guyot de Provins, now in the National Library 
of France. The Chinese, according to some, were acquainted 
with it as early as the 4th century. The discovery of the 
change in declination at different places is generally attributed 
to Columbus, and was one of the many important observa- 
tions of his memorable voyage across the Atlantic. Robert 
Norman, an instrument-maker in London, first discovered 
the dip of the needle in 1676. He was led to it by finding 
that needles nicely balanced before magnetisation had to be 
slightly loaded on the south end, to keep them horizontal 
after being magnetised. The first really important contribu- 
tion to magnetism as a science was the Tractattis de Magnete 
by Dr Gilbert of Colchester, physician to Queen Elizabeth. 
It was published in 1600. He first used the word poles with 
reference to magnets, and gave the first theory of terrestrial 
magnetism, namely, that of the single magnet. Halley, the 
astronomer-royal, published his theory of the four poles in 
1683. Li 1688 and 1689, at the expense of government, he 
made two magnetic voyages, the results of which he embodied 
in his charts of the lines of equal declination, published in 
1701, which were the first magnetic charts ever published. 
In 1722 the diurnal variation was discovered by Graham, the 
celebrated instrument-maker of London. Canton determined 
it in 1759. About the middle of the 18th century, armatures 
began to be used, and various new processes of magnetisation 
were found out. Knight in 1745 invented divided touch, which 
was afterwards improved by Duhamel (sect. 21) ; and Mitchell 
in 1750 double touch, afterwards improved by iEpinus (sect 
21). Brugman in 1778 discovered that cobalt was attracted and 
that bismuth was repelled by the magnet. Coulomb m Vl^^ 
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discovered the law of the distribution of magnetism on a 
magnetic bar, and the law of magnetic attractions and repul- 
sions. The first inclination chart was published by Wilcke, 
at Stockholm, in 1768. Humboldt inaugurated the present 
system of careful observations of terrestrial magnetism by 
taking comparative measurements of the magnetic elements 
at Peru and Paris in 1799 — 1803. Hansteen's work on the 
Magnetism of the Ewrth (sect 48) was published at Chris- 
tiania, 1819 ; in 1826 he published the first isodynamic charts. 
Barlow in 1831 suggested the electric origin of terrestrial mag- 
netism (sect 48) ; and in 1833, introduced correcting plates 
of soft iron for ships. In 1831, Sir James C. Boss came upon 
the north magnetic pole. In 1835, stations were established 
throughout Europe, and the observations were published by 
Gauss and Weber, 1836. Duperrey's observations, 1822 — 
1825. Gauss in 1833—1840 perfected his theory. In 1837, 
Sir Edward Sabine published an isodynamical chart of the 
whole globe. Diamagnetism was discovered by Faraday, 
1845. Observations were made in 1840 — 1854 at stations 
throughout the British empire by British officers, under the 
direction of Sir Edward Sabine. In 1855, Tyndall shewed 
that a diamagnetic body assumed a polarity similar in action 
but oppositely directed to that of a magnetic body when 
under the action of magnetic force. 

In recent years the advances made have been chiefly in 
tracing the connection between terrestrial magnetism, the 
condition of the sun's surface, and the positions of the 
planets and moon, reference to which has been made in the 
text In 1876, Sir William Thomson invented a new 
mariner's compass. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GENERAL PHEKOHEirA. 



50. Fundamental Fact of Electricity, — ^Moie than two 
tboasand years ago it was known that when amber — whose 
Gieek name is ekktron — is rubbed with a woollen substance, 
it acquires the property of attracting light bodies. Till com- 
paratively recent times, not much more was known about 
electricity — the name given to the influence supposed to com- 
municate this property of rubbed amber ; but during the past 
hundred years or so, a very great increase has been made to 
our knowledge of this branch of Natural Philosophy. 

51. Electric Pendulum, — ^The elementary facts of electricity 
are illustrated by the electric pendulum (fig. 35). A glass rod 
placed on a suitable stand supports a fibre of unspun silk, to 
the end of which a pith-ball is . 

attached. If a tube of glass be 
rubbed with a dry silk handker- 
chief, and brought near the ball, 
the ball is at first briskly attracted, 
and after contact it is as briskly 
repelled ; and if the tube be then 
moved towards it, it moves ofiT, 
always keeping at a distance. 
The ball being so affected, or 
charged, as it is called, a rod 
either of shell-lac or sealing-wax, 
after being rubbed with flannel, 
and brought into the neighbour- 
hood, attracts it very briskly, and after contact repels it 
e^uictly ati the glass had dune. If the glass tu\>Q \>^ ^%t^ 





Fig. 85. 
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taken up, and rubbed a second time, if necessary, the ball will 
be affected by it as it was by the sealing-wax, being iiist 
attracted, and, after contact, repelled. The same series of 
attractions and repulsions would have taken place if we had 
begun with the sealing-wax instead of the glass tube. From 
these experiments we learn that when glass is rubbed with 
silk, and sealing-wax with flannel, they, like amber, become 
endowed with the property of attracting, and subsequently 
repelling, light bodies, and are then said to be electrified or in 
a state oi electrification. Moreover, we see that although the 
glass attracts the ball at first, it repels it immediately after 
contact The same is true of the wax. Again, when the ball 
is in a condition to be repelled by the glass rod, it is attracted 
by the wax ; and when repelled by the wax, it is attracted 
by the glass. What the one repels, the other attracts. 

We may infer from these experiments, what will be fully 
confirmed by later experience, that other bodies besides 
amber possess its property: that there are two kinds of 
electrification, with similar but opposite properties — that 
shewn by the glass, and that shewn by the wax. Also, that 
the repulsion of the ball after contact with the glass or the 
wax, is due to a communication of part of their electricity 
to it ; and, that bodies with the same kind of electricity repel 
one another. Lastly, since the ball, when electrified vrith the 
same electricity as the glass, is attracted by the electrified 
wax, and when electrified like wax, is attracted by electri- 
fied glass, we see that bodies charged with unlike electricity 
attract one another. 

52. It was customary to distinguish these two kinds of 
electricity as vitreous or rednoits, according as the electrified 
body behaved like the glass or the sealing-wax. As these 
names seem to imply that only the one kind of electricity is 
got from glass, whereas either kind can be obtained, it is 
better to speak of the vitreous electricity as positwej and the 
resinous as negative. These names have the advantage of 
shewing the opposite characters of the two kinds of electrifi- 
cation. They admit, moreover, of a very convenient con- 
traction, namely, the algebraic + for positive^ and — for 
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We are tanght by tlie above experiments, that bodies 
tUetrified either positively or negatively, attract neutral bodies 
and bodies with the opposite electrification, but repel those loith 
the same kind of eUctrifiication ; and that the electrical condition 
can be coTnmunieated from one body to amaiher. The former 
of these statements is sometimes put thus — Like electricities 
repel one another, unlike electricities attract A neutral or 
unelectrified body is one which is not charged with electricity ; 
the pith-ball, before any experiments were made with it, was 
an instance of an unelectrified body. 

53. NcUure of Electricity, — To explain electrical phenomena, 
different theories have been proposed as to the nature of 
electricity. It has not been positively decided yet what 
electricity is, but the most favoured idea is contrary to its 
being materiaL The best known theories treat it as a sub- 
stance existing in the form of two fluids or one. In the 
former, every non-electrified body has an enormous and 
equal quantity of each of the electric fluids in it, and they 
are then said to be neutral, fixed, or combined ; so great is 
this quantity, that by no possible electrification can a body be 
entirely deprived of either kind. These fluids have no mass 
nor weight, nor any other properties of fluids, save that of 
mobility, and attraction and repulsion. They are not, as in 
the corresponding magnetic theory, confined to the molecules 
of the body, and can be separated — one fluid being drawn to 
one part of the body, and the other to the opposite. They 
may also pass from one body to another. The molecules of 
either fluid repel like molecules, and attract those of the 
other fluid, with a force varying inversely as the square of 
the distance between them. A body is charged positively (or 
negatively) by having an excess of the positive (or negative) 
fluidy or a deficiency of the negative (or positive) one. The 
excess of the one fluid in a body over the other is called the 
Free Electricity. A positive electrification may be produced 
in a conductor either by a transference of a quantity A of 
positive electricity to it, or of an equal quantity of negative 
electricity from it, or by a simultaneous transference of 
positive electricity to it and negative electricity from it, the 
earn of these two quantities being equal to A. 
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The single-flaid theoTy supposes that all bodies are com- 
posed of two kinds of material particles— one ordinary matter, 
the other the electric fluid. The former has all the properties 
of matter ; the latter has only mobility, and attraction and 
repulsion. The particles of matter repel other particles of 
matter, but attract the particles of the fluid with a force 
yaiying inversely as the square of the distance between the 
particles. The particles of fluid have similar properties ; but 
the attraction between any given quantities of unlike mole- 
cules is slightly greater thatt the repulsion between the same 
quantities of like molecules when the other conditions are 
the same ; consequently there is a slight resultant attraction 
between an amount of matter in combination with an equal 
amount of the fluid and another similar combination of matter 
and fluid. When equal quantities of matter and fluid are 
present in a body, it is non-electrified, and the matter and 
fluid are then said to be combined. When more fluid than 
matter is present, the body is positively electrified; when 
there is a deficiency of the electric fluid, the electrification is 
n^ative. There may be an excess of the fluid in one part of 
a body, and a deficiency in another, and then the former is 
positive, the latter negative. 

54. We may further illustrate the laws stated in sect 52 
by another very instructive series of experiments. A glass 
vessel, A (fig. 36, a), in the form of a cylindrical or globular 
bottle, is provided with a tightly-fitting cork, B. Through 
B passes a metal (usually brass) rod, C, fixed by sealing-wax. 
At its upper extremity the rod carries a metal disc, D, and 
to its lower extremity are attached two rectangular pieces 
of gold-leaf, E, three or four inches long by one broad, 
hanging face to face. To keep the air dry, a dish con- 
taining sulphuric acid is sometimes placed inside. Two 
strips of gold-leaf or tinfoil are usually pasted on the inner 
side of A, in such a position that the leaves, E, will touch 
them when they diverge to a great extent The apparatus 
is called an Electroscope, for by its aid the kind of electricity 
with which a body is charged, can be ascertained. 

Having rubbed the glass rod briskly, bring it towards 
the plate of the electroscope. Ab iV. a.Y^xo^<(^\i<^ t\vd leaves 
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will diTeige (fig. 36, 6), shewing repolsion, which is due to 
tbeir being Binularly electrified. While they are divergeat, 
touch the plate with the finger (fig. 38, e) ; the leaves will 
immediatelj collapse. Bemove the finger, and theu the glasa 
rod : the learea will i^^ diverge (fig. 36, d), owing to Uieir 




being again similarly electrified. Now bring the glaw rod 
near, the leftveo collapse ; nearer still, they diverge again ; 
remova the rod a little, they collapse ; remove it farther, they 
diverge again, and remain divei^ent, shewing that there is 
now a charge in the electroscope. Bring the electrified wax 
near, the leaves diverge still more. Take the wax away, tbey 
lesawe their former divergence. If we begin with the wax 
rod, we have a similar series of phenomena. The explana- 
tion is thisL At first the plate and leaves are nnelectrified. 
When the electrified glass rod is bronght into the neighbour- 
hood, it attracts the oppodte electricity to the plate and repels 
the like electricity to the leaves ; hence the leaves repel each 
other. When the plate is touched by the hand, the experi- 
menter, and with him the earth, becomes electrically a part 
of the electroscope^ and the positive electricity is repelled by 
the glass rod into the earth through the body. The negative 
electricity is retained chiefly in the plate by the attraction of 
the glass rod. When the finger and then the rod are removed, 
the uc^tive elecMdiy epreada over the plate &nd.\ea,'ve«,«(A 
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the leaves consequently again diverge ; when the glass rod is 
brought near again, it attracts the negative electricity to the 
plate ; there is thus no electricity in the leaves, and they 
collapse ; when brought nearer, the rod separates more of 
the neutral electricity in the plate and leaves, drawing the 
negative electricity to the plate and repelling the positive 
electricity to the leaves, which again diverge. When the 
electrified wax is brought near, it repels the negative elec- 
tricity in the plate and leaves to the lower extremities of the 
leaves, and hence makes them diverge more than before. 

55. This experiment shews that we can charge a body with- 
out touching it with one already electrified, and we are then 
said to charge it by induction. But it will be noticed that in 
doing so we charge it with the opposite kind of electricity to 
that possessed by the inducing body. The two bodies were 
separated by air, which does not, as we see from this experi- 
ment, allow the electricity of the glass to pass to the electro- 
scope. In that capacity the air is called a Dielectric. We 
see also how the electroscope may be used to shew whether 
a charged body, A, is positively or negatively electrified. 
Because, if we charge the electroscope inductively by the 
glass rod, a body charged positively and brought near will 
make the leaves collapse; but if charged negatively, will 
make them diverge. 

56. These laws may be further illustrated by using two 
electric pendulums placed near one another. Charge both 
the balls with the glass or the wax, then they will repel each 
other ; or charge one of the balls with the glass rod, and 
then allow the other to touch it ; the first will communicate 
a portion of its charge to the second, and they will repel each 
other, but not so much as before. If they are charged, the 
one with the glass rod and the other with the wax, they will 
attract each other. We see from these experiments that the 
e£fect is somehow dependent on the amount of electrification, 
and hence we may speak of a quantity of electricity, which 
we can measure by the effect it produces. 

57. Conductors and Non-conductors, — ^The electric pendulum 
was described in sect. 51 as consisting of a glass stem with 

a ball of pith attached to it by a eilk thread. With a metal 
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and and a cotton thread or a wire, we could not make the 
Lperiments described, because any electricity given to the 
Ul by contact would have instantly been conducted to the 
"ound by the wire and stem. The silk thread and the glass 
d offer resistance to the passage of the electricity, and 
mce are called non-conductors. Bodies possessing this pro- 
irty are often called insulators, since they may be used, as 
L this case, to support electrified bodies without allowing 
leir electricity to escape. Copper, silver, and the metals 
■e the best conductors ; gases, paraffin, glass, vulcanite and 
isinous substances are among the best insulators. It must 
i observed that these terms are entirely relative. Every 
ibstance conducts electricity more or less, and every sub- 
auce resists the passage of electricity to a greater or less 
^ree ; there is no perfect conductor, and no perfect insu- 
tor. When a substance is spoken of as being a conductor, 
is generally meant that it is a good conductor. (The name 
onductor is generally applied to bodies of good conducting 
laterial, which are mounted on insulating stands for the 
urpose of holding charges of electricity.) Good conductors 
low the electricity to move freely over and through them, 
id if a charge be given to one part of a good conductor, it 
instantly spread over the whole surface. A charge given 
> a bad conductor takes a long time to distribute itself, and, 
L fact, in many cases is practically confined to the particular 
3rtion of the body where it was originally put 
The following series classifies the more common substances 
^cording to their conducting powers, beginning with the best, 
id ending with the worst conductors : The metals, graphite, 
iarwater, spring-water, rain-water; alcohol and ether, dry 
ood, marble, paper, straw, ice at 32° F. ; dry metallic oxides, 
tty oils, ice at — 13° F., phosphorus, lime, chalk, camphor, 
ircelain, leather, dry paper, feathers, hair, wool, silk, 
ims, glass, agate, wax, sulphur, resin, amber, gutta-percha, 
loutchouc, shell-lac, ebonite, water-vapour, gases. 
An increase of temperature has in the case of the metals 
e effect of lessening the conducting power, whilst it has 
e opposite effect in almost all other substances. Glass 
icomes a conductor at a temperature below that oi \>oiX\iv!^ 

E 
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water, and wax, dulphnr, amber, and shell-lac become bo 
when fused. 

58. Insulation, — ^When a conductor is placed on sup- 
ports which prevent the electricity communicated to it 
from passing into the ground, it is said to be msuiated. 
The insulating material usually employed in the construc- 
tion of electrical apparatus is glass, which is hard, durable, 
and easily worked, and, could its surface be kept dry, 
would be one of the best non-conductors. In frosty and 
in very dry weather, glass insulates well; but at all other 
times it becomes coated with a thin, scarcely visible, layer 
of moisture, which very considerably impairs its insulating 
power. In order to insure dryness, it is necessary to warm 
electric apparatus before use. Waters vapour, in the form of a 
gas, is non-conducting, and when it can be kept from con- 
densing on the glass, does not affect its insulating power. 
The deposition of moisture is much lessened by coating 
the glass with shell-lac, which is done by painting the glass 
when hot with shell-lac varnish. Green glass, which contains 
no lead, is better adapted for the construction of electric 
apparatus than flint glass, and does not condense moisture to 
the same extent. Sir William Thomson has tested the insu- 
lating power of glass by preserving charges of electricity in 
hermetically sealed glass bulbs for years. Ebonite, a rigid 
preparation of vulcanised india-rubber, is much superior to 
glass as an insulator. It is of this substance that india- 
rubber combs are made, which in dry and frosty weather 
make the hair crackle with electricity. Even with the best 
insulators, and with dry air, it is not possible to maintain 
undiminished the charge which a body receives. There is 
invariably a loss, arising chiefly from the particles of air or 
dust becoming charged, and carrying off the charge ; and 
partly, perhaps, from the insulators, even the best of them, 
being imperfect non-conductors. In all exact experiments 
it is necessary to ascertain the rate at which the charge 
diminishes, and to take it into account in estimating results. 

59. The term electrics used to be applied to those substances 
which, when held in the hands and rubbed, become electric ; 

and non-electricSf to those which, do not, Th^ distinction is 
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an tmnecessary one, for if proper arrangements are made, it 
can be shewn that all bodies become electrified when rubbed. 
In the case of conductors held in the hand, the electricity is 
no sooner excited than it is conveyed by the body, which is 
a good conductor, to the ground ; while in the case of non- 
conductors, it remains on their surface. When a metal 
rod is rubbed with a silk handkerchief, no electricity 
is shewn by the rod if it is held in the hand ; but if held 
by a glass handle, it is at once seen to be electrified on 
being brought near an electroscope. In the first case, the 
hand conveys the electricity of the rod to the ground ; but 
in the second, the glass prevents this discharge. The rod 
is truly an electric in both cases ; non-electric is a term 
applicable to very few, if any, substances. 

60. In the description of the preceding experiments nothing 
has been said about the condition of the rubbers. It is found, 
when proper precautions are taken, that the silk handker- 
chief employed to rub the glass acquires the negative 
electric state, and the flannel rubber of the sealing-wax the 
positive. This cannot, however, be clearly shewn when the 
experiment is performed as above described, for the rubbers 
are in each case held in the hand, which, being a con- 
ductoi^ carries off a great portion of the electricity produced 
on them, so that they give feeble, if any, evidence of 
electrical excitement As the rods are non-conductors, and 
are held only by their extremities, the electrification of the 
untouched portions suffers almost no diminution. If vulcanised 
india-rubber cloth, however, be used instead of the silk 
handkerchief, the rubbing side of the cloth shews negative 
electricity. The opposite electricities of the rubbing sur- 
faces are best shewn when the rubber as well as the rubbed 
surface is insulated. When two similar discs — one of glass, 
the other brass covered with silk — held by insulating handles, 
are rubbed together, so long as they are kept touching, no 
electricity is shewn : but when they are separated, the former 
shews positive electricity, the latter negative electricity. 
The n^ative and positive conductors of the electric machine 
(sect, 142) illustrate the same principle. From the most careful 
oheervations attending the production of eleclnc\\.y) ^^ «:(^ 
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led to conclnde that when a quantity of one hmd of electricity 
18 producedy as muck of the opposite electricity is produced. 
In no case is one electricity produced without an equal 
quantity of the other. This will be more fully considered 
later on. 

61. It has been found by experiment that the relative nature 
of the rubbing and rubbed surfaces determines the kind of 
electricity which each assumes. Thus, if glass be rubbed with 
cats' fur instead of with silk, its electricity is negative instead 
of positive. This shews the impropriety of calling one 
kind of electricity vitreous. In the following Hst, each 
body, when rubbed with any one preceding it, is electrified 
negatively; with any one succeeding it, electrified positively: . 
cats' fur, smooth glass, linen, flannel, feathers, wood, paper, 
silk, sealing-wax, shell-lac, ground glass. When two pieces 
of the same material are rubbed together, the colder or 
the smoother becomes electrified positively. An apparently 
small difference in the nature of the surface or the temperature 
or colour often entirely changes the position of the substance 
in the above list. Where the temperature of the positive body 
can be raised sufficiently, it is found that the relative posi- 
tion of the two substances can be changed ; the one usually 
electrified negatively becoming positively electrified, and 
the other being negatively electrified. Metal filings rubbing 
against a plate of the same metal produce negative electricity 
in themselves, and positive electricity in the plate. When 
a white silk ribbon is rubbed with a black one of the same 
texture, the white one becomes positively electrified. When 
two portions of the same ribbon are rubbed together, the 
one longitudinally and the other transversely, the latter is 
always negatively electrified. A plate of glass becomes 
positively electrified when a stream of air is directed against 
it from a pair of bellows. The amount of electricity deve- 
loped is apparently not proportional to the amount of eneigy 
expended in tubbing. 

62. Processes of Electrification, — ^There are other means of 
developing electricity besides friction. In general, every- 
thing that tends to disturb the molecular condition of bodies 
tends to produce electricity, Cieovogg, pressure, and change 
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0/ temp&raturej more especially in crystalline minerals, are 
frequently attended with the development of electricity. — 
The electricity of cleavage is shewn by rapidly cleaving a 
plate of mica, when one of the divided feuyes shews positive 
electricity, the other negative electricity. A feeble lumi- 
nosity also marks the separation when made in the dark. 
If the laminaa are pressed together and again separated, they 
again shew the same electrification as before. Several other 
minerals possess the same property. The light that is seen 
to accompany the breaking of loaf-sugar and sugar-candy in 
the dark is generally attributed to the electricity of cleavage. 
— Haiiy found that when a piece of calc-spar is pressed 
between the fingers, it becomes positively electrified, and 
remains so for days together. Fluor-spar, topaz, mica, 
arragonite, quartz, and other minerals, assume one or other 
electricity when pressed. When two discs, one of cork, 
the other of caoutchouc, are pressed together by insulating 
handles, and separated, the cork is found to be electrified 
positively, the caoutchouc negatively. The same is also true 
of cork and coal, shell-lac, zinc, and warm calcareous spar ; 
but cork becomes negatively electrified when pressed against 
dry for, flannel, skin, fluor-spar, and cold calcareous spar. 
A slice of cork and a slice of orange observe the same 
relation in similar circumstances. When in the latter 
case the separation is suddenly made, we obtain a greater 
efliect than when it is made slowly, from which we learn 
that conducting surfaces when pressed together shew no 
excitement, probably from the recombination of both elec- 
tricities at the instant of their production. In fact it is 
evident that unless one of the substances be a non-conductor 
it will be very difGlcult to obtain a charge of electricity by 
means of pressure. — Tourmaline offers the most remarkable 
illustration of the electricity got by change of temperature. 
While a crystal of this mineral is being heated, it shews 
positive electrification at one end of its principal axis, and 
negative at the other. If it be divided when in this condition 
it is found that each of the halves is electrified in the same 
Way as the whole. It thus manifests an electric polarity, 
like the magnetic polarity of the magnet. "Wkftii tVi^ iva^ m 
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temperature ceased, for an instant it loses polarity, and then 
as it cools it assumes the opposite polarity to that it had 
before, being negative now where formerly it was positive. 
Below 60° F., and above 302° F., tourmaline seldom shews 
electric properties. Topaz, boracite, and several other 
minerals resemble tourmaline in their action under heat. 
The electricity thus developed by heat is sometimes called 
pyro-electricity. There are other sources of electricity, of 
which we shall afterwards treat, such as chemical action, 
motion of magnets, heating of a circuit composed of different 
metals, &c. 

63. When water is evaporated, it is usually found that the 
vessel from which it is evaporated is electrified, and that 
the vapour has the opposite electrification. The electrifi- 
cation apparently depends upon the nature of the other 
substances present in the water. If it contains free oxides 
of such metals as potassium, sodium, calcium, the water 
becomes positively electrified : if there is a soluble acid or 
a carbonate chloride, the water is negatively electrified. 
When the water is perfectly pure, it does not become 
electrified on evaporation. 

64. Sir William Armstrong invented an engine by which 
electricity can be generated by the friction of steam. It 
consists of a boiler on insulating supports, which sup- 
plies steam to tubes which pass through a condenser, D 
(fig. 37), filled with cold water. This condenses the steam 
partially, and it then escapes through nozzles. A, so formed 
as to cause much friction between the escaping steam and 
the sides of the nozzles. A comb, P, provided with a series 
of points is placed in the jets of steam, and collects the 
electricity and conveys it to the prime conductor, B. In 
ordinary circumstances the prime conductor was charged 
positively and the boiler negatively, and large sparks were 
obtained. Faraday investigated the action of the Hydro- 
electric Machine, and shewed that the small drops of water 
produced by the partial condensation^ were essential to the 
production of electricity: that electricity was due to the 
friction between these drops and the sides of the nozzles, for 

on changing the material with which, they were lined, the 
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uioQTit OF the kind of electricitj produced y 
vhen the watei was made a conductor, by dUsolring m it any 
BdtB, acide, &c., no electricity was produced ; when torpentine 
ot any fatty subatance was added to the water, the boiler was 




charged positively, the prime conductor negatively : the 
prodDction of electricity increased with the pressure of 
the BteoD. A current of moiat air driven through the 
nozzles charged them negatively, bat carried positive to 
the points ; there was no electiicity produced when perfectly 
Jry air was used 
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CHAPTER V. 

DTNAMICAL FBINGIFLB& 

66. To understand the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism, a knowledge of the elementary terms and prin- 
ciples of dynamics is necessary, and for the convenience of the 
reader a short epitome of them is given here. 

66. Units of Measurement. — Every quantity is measured in 
terms of a standard or unit, and its value is expressed as a 
multiple of that unit For example, the unit of length 
usually adopted is either the foot or the metre, or some 
multiple of one or other, and lengths are expressed as being 
80 many feet or metres. Thus a mountain is said to be 
4567 feet high. In the measurement of time the second is 
usually adopted for the standard ; an average day is so many 
seconds. So a sovereign is a unit in the measurement of 
money : a degree in the measurement of angles. 

67. A body at any instant is in some definite position, but 
if it change from one position to another it is said to 
move 01 to be in motion. A body in motion has at any 

instant a definite rate and a 
definite direction of motion. A 
ship, for example, is said to sail 
at ten knots per hour in a north- 
easterly direction. Velocity is 
the rate of motion ; but it 
A % involves the idea of direction 

Wig. 88. as well as that of magnitude. 

Hence a straight line may 
represent the velocity of a body at any instant — the lengUi 
being proportional to the magnitude, and the direction repre- 
senting the direction of motion. Thus AB would repre- 
sent a velocity twice as great as, and in a direction perpendi- 
cular to, the velocity represented by CD. Velocity is unifwm 
when the rate of motion does not change, that is, when equal 
spaces are traversed in equal portions of time. It is measured 
hy the number of units of length passed over in unit of time. 
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The velocity of sound in air at the temperature of freezing 
water is 1093 feet per second — that is, sound travels 1093 feet 
in one second. Unit velocity is the velocity of a body which 
passes over unit of length in unit of time. Thus if a foot 
and a second are the units of length and of time respectively, 
nuit velocity is that of a body moving over one foot in one 
second. The velocity of a body may be changed either by 
increasing or diminishing the rate of motion, or by altering 
its direction. AB, A'B', A"B" represent the velocities of three 





A B c 

Fig. 89. 

bodies at one instant of time, and AC, A'C, A'^C their 
velocities at another. In the first case the velocity has 
changed in magnitude onlj', in the second it has changed 
in direction only, and in the third both in magnitude and 
direction ; and the changes of velocity are represented by 
BC, B'C, B^C. 

68. Acceleration is the rate of change of velocity per unit of 
time, and may take place either in the direction of motion 
or not. 

69. Mass is the quantity of matter in a body. The Unit of 
mass generally adopted is either; the quantity of matter in a 
grain, a pound avoirdupois, or ^a gramme. (The weight of a 
body is due to the gravitation attraction of the earth for it, 
and is always proportional to the mass.) 

70. The Momentum of a body, or its quantity of motion, is 
measured by the product of the velocity of the body into the 
mass. The momentum of a given mass is changed when the 
velocity is changed. Unit m^omentum is the momentum of 
unit mass moving with unit velocity. In British units, a 
pound moving with a velocity of one foot per second, or half 
an ounce moving' at thirty -two feet per second, ot V^o ^^wsi^ 
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moving at half a foot per second, has unit momentum. So a 
mass of one pound moving with a velocity of 32*2 feet per 
second, has 32*2 units of momentum. In the centimetre 
gramme second system (written C.G.S.) the unit momentum 
adopted is that of one gramme moving with a velocity of one 
centimetre per second. Change of momentum is measured hy 
the product of the mass and the change of velocity, and 
may be due to a change either in the direction, or in the 
rate of its velocity. 

71. Force is any cause which tends to alter a body's natural 
state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line. 

A force is measured by the momentum it generates in 
its own direction in unit of time. The force is then, said to 
be measured in Kinetic or Absolute units. The absolute 
measures are so called because they are independent of any 
variable such as the intensity of gravity. They are all 
expressible in terms of the fundamental units of mass, 
space, and time. 

72. Unit Force is that force which generates unit momentum 
in unit of time. One very familiar instance of a force is the 
weight of a body. If a pound be allowed to fall at Edinburgh 
under the action of its own weight — the attraction of the 
earth for it — it acquires in one second a velocity of 32*2 feet 
per second. Hence the weight of a pound at Edinburgh 
acting for one second generates 32*2 imits of momentum, and 
is therefore equivalent to 32*2 British units of force in 
absolute measure. Again a gramme acquires, after falling 
freely for one second at Paris, a velocity of 980*9 centimetres 
per second, and therefore its weight is 980*9 C.G.S. units of 
force. Hence if M be the number of pounds in a given mass, 
and g the number which expresses the weight of unit of 
mass in absolute measure at the place, M^ is the weight. 

73. It is often very convenient to measure a force in terms 
of the weight it can support. This is called the Statical or 
Gravitation system of imits. The objection to this method 
is that the standard by which the forces are compared has not 
the same value at different parts of the globe. We could by 
proper apparatus measure the attraction of one magnet for 

another at a speci&ed distance, by the weight necessary to 
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eonnteract the attractioD. Let this he done in Britain. 
Bepeat the experiment at the equator. There, sappoBing 
the magnets to remain exactly the same, we would find that 
the same counterpoise would no longer neutralise the attrac- 
tion. It would be too little, because the weight of the 
counterpoise is less at the equator than in Britain. In other 
words, although the attraction between the two magnets 
remains the same, its value as measured in gravitation 
units is different in the two places ; for the weight of a mass 
varies with the latitude and aho with the height above the 
sea-leveL This variability in results renders the measurement 
of forces in gravitation units useless for purposes of compari- 
son, unless the latitude and the level be specified. To reduce 
forces measured in gravitation units to absolute measure, it is 
necessary to multiply the value of the force in gravitation 
measure by the weight in absolute measure of unit of mass 
at the place. Thus a force equal to the weight of six pounds 
at Edinburgh is in absolute units equal to 6 x 32*2 ~ 193*2, 
if 32*2 be taken as the value of g at Edinburgh. 

74. Forces, like velocities, may be represented by straight 
lines — ^the direction and length of the line representing 
the direction and magnitude 
of the force. Thus DA and 
DB represent two forces act- 
ing at the point D in the 
directions indicated by the 
lines, and with magnitudes 
proportional to their lengths. 

When two or more forces 
act at a point simultaneously, 
one force can always be found equivalent to them all. It 
is called the Resultant Force, In the example above, it is 
represented in magnitude and direction by the line DC, 
found by drawing EC equal and parallel to DA and joining 
DC. The resultant of any number of forces represented by 
all the sides of a polygon but one taken in order, is repre- 
sented by that one taken in the opposite direction. 

A force may be resolved in any two directions at right 
angles to one another— and these are called t\ie componcridft 
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of the force. Thus the components of AB in the directions 
AC and AD are found geometrically hy drawing through A 

and B lines parallel to the two 
B directions — ^the components being 
represented by the parts intercepted 
—that is, by AC and AD. AC is 
equal to AB multiplied by cosine 
BAC, and AD is equal to AB 
multiplied by sine BAC. 
Fig. 4L 75. Work is done when resist- 

ance is overcome, and the quantity 
of work done is measured by the product of the resisting 
force and the distance through which that force is overcome. 
Urdt of work is the work done when unit force is overcome 
through unit space. 

76. When work is done opposite to the direction in 
which a force acts, it is said to be done against the force ; 
when it is done in the direction in which the force acts, 
the force is said to do work. As an example, take the 
case in which the attraction of the earth for a body is 
the resistance to be overcome. The amount of the resist- 
ance is measured by the weight of the body, and the 
direction in which it acts is vertical. Therefore, to 
measure the work done against gravity when a body is 
raised from one level to another, we must multiply its 
weight by the height — the weight being the force overcome, 
and the height the distance through which it is overcome. 
The ordinary gravitation unit of work is the work required 
to raise a pound one foot, hence called a foot-pound. In 
raising a hundredweight of coals 109 feet, the work done is 
112 X 100 foot-pounds. The same amount of work is 
required to raise half a hundredweight 200 feet, or a quarter 
of a hundredweight 400 feet, or five hundredweight 20 feet 
But as the work done in raising a mass through any height 
depends upon the intensity of gravity at the place, it is 
necessary, in order to convert this into absolute units, to 
multiply the gravitation measure by the value of g at the 
place. Thus if M be the number of pounds, and h the height 
through which they are raised, and g the value of gravity at 
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the place, M^ is the gravitation measure of the work, M^^ 
the same in absolute measure. In estimating in these 
examples the work done against gravity, no account is taken 
of the path by which the body was raised. It may have 
heen a load of stones dragged firom a deep quarry up a long 
series of inclined roads, or it may have been an equal load of 
coals brought up the shaft of a pit by machinery. Or as in 
the case of firing into a fort above the level of those attacking 
it, it may have been necessary to project the shell to a height 
above the fort, so that it may drop into the fort in its descent. 
In one case we go over a long path before we attain the level 
we wish to reach, in another case a comparatively short one, 
and in a third case we go beyond the level and partially 
return, but the work done is estimated solely by the product 
of the weight lifted and the vertical space through which on 
the whole it is lifted — ^that being the direction in which we 
have overcome the resistance. So long as the weight is the 
same, the work done is proportional simply to the difference 
of level between the original and the final positions. There 
may be more tear and wear by one path than by the other ; 
but that is not due to gravity, and at present we are con- 
cerned only with the work done in overcoming gravity. 

77. Similarly we do work in compressing air, into a 
cylinder for instance. If we know the average resistance 
which we had to overcome during the process— or what is 
the same thing, the average pressure it was necessary to 
employ — and the distance through which the piston has been 
pushed, the work done is measured by the product of these 
two quantities. 

78. It has been shewn that two bodies repel each other 
when charged with the same kind of electricity, and attract 
each other when charged with opposite kinds. Suppose that 
an insulated conductor A is charged with a known quantity 
of positive electricity, and that another conductor B is charged 
with a known quantity of negative, they will attract each 
other. If we remove B a short space further yrom A, work 
will be done against the electrical forces, which can be 
measured by the product of the distance through which B 
has been removed and the average value of tb^ ioTC;^ ^^"^tXA^ 
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Exactly the same amount of work wonld be done if, 6 being 
removed altogether, a third body C, similar to B> charged 
with a quantity of positive electricity equal to B's negative 
charge, were brought from B's second position to its first 

As another example, take the case where a weight is 
transported from one place at any height above the level of 
the sea to another place at the same height In such a case 
there is on the whole no work done against gravity, even 
though in transit it may have been necessary to take the 
body over a very high pass, because jthe positions at the 
beginning and the end of the operation are at the same 
leveL This may perhaps be better understood by considering 
that however much work was required to be done against 
gravity to raise the body to the highest point, an exactly 
equal amount of work was done by gravity when the body 
descelided to the old level. In all cases where there is no 
displacement in the direction in which the force acts, there 
is no work done against or by the force. 

79. Work is also done when the rate of a body's motion is 
changed, and it is then measured by half the product of the 
mass of the body and the difference of the squares of the 
initial and final velocities. If a body of mass M increase its 
velocity from v^ to V2, the work done in overcoming the 

inertia is -^^{^2^ — ^i*)« Again in the case of a body of mass 
.A 

M, falling freely from rest under the action of its own weighty 

and acquiring a velocity v, the work done by gravity is -^ Mt>'. 

This can be shewn to be equal to M^^, where h is the height 
fallen through, and g is the weight of"iuiit mass at the place. 
It was stated in sect. 76 that this is the work necessary to 
raise the body to its former position against the earth's 
attraction. 

80. Energy is the power a body has of doing work. There are 
very many forms of energy. Thus a raised stone can fall, and 
in doing so may raise other stones, or do work in other ways ; 
a wind can root up trees, drive a windmill, or bring ships 
from one port to another ; gunpowder can propel bullets 

or blast rocks ; a horse can draw wagons ; a stream can 
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carry sliips ; coal can generate heat — itself a form of energy 
—which may be employed to do work in various ways ; a 
current of electricity can generate heat, decompose liquids, 
give light, noise. 

81. PotenticU energy is energy in virtue of position. Any 
raised mass is an example of a body possessing potential 
energy. Because of its weight it can fall : in doing so it will 
perform work of some kind. In the case of the moukey of a 
pile-driving engine it will drive a beam into the earth. In 
the case of the weight of a clock it will keep the works in 
motion by overcoming the friction ; or in the case of a pond 
of water it will turn an overshot mill-wheel by making one 
side heavier than the other. Compressed gas is another 
instance of a mass possessing potential energy. If confined 
in a chamber provided with a movable piston, it can press out 
the piston against external resistance, as in the case of any 
steam, air, or gas engine. Gunpowder has potential energy, 
for by giving play to the chemical affinity of its ingredients 
we can make it explode, and so do work in a variety of 
ways. Other instances, due to chemical affinity, are seen 
in combustion, as of coal, and the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. 

82. The mutiial potential energy of two bodies in any 
relative position is the amount of work obtainable from their 
mutual repulsion or attraction by allowing them to separate 
from that position to an infinite distance apart (in the case of 
repulsion), or to come from an infinite distance to that posi- 
tion (in the case of attraction). The potential energy always 
diminishes in the direction of the resultant force. In cases 
of repulsion, as of two similarly electrified bodies, the 
potential energy increases as the bodies are brought nearer 
each other : the opposite is the case in attraction. 

The potential at any point due to any attracting or 
repelling body or distribution of matter, is the mutual 
potential energy between it and a unit of matter placed at 
that point 

8a Kinetic energy is the energy a body has in virtue of its 
motion, and is measured by half the product of its mass into 
the square of its velocity. As examples of kinetic energy we 
have a bullet propelled from a rifle, a running stteanv, \j\tAa^ 
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tides. When a body M is thrown vertically npwards it rises 
to a height, and so does work = M^^ It can be shewn that 

h is equal to ^ where v is the velocity of projection. In 

other words, the height the body rises or the work it does 
is proportional to the square of its velocity. Hence, when 
the velocity is trebled, the height the body will rise, and 
consequently the kinetic energy it possesses, is multiplied 
ninefold. 

84. The law of the Conservation of Energy asserts that the 
quantity of energy in the universe is a constant quantity. No 
energy can be created, no energy can be destroyed. Energy 
may be transformed from one form to another. Water or 
any raised mass may fall and so lose potential energy ; but in 
falling it will either gain kinetic energy or do work by 
turning a wheel or in some other way. Gunpowder may 
explode and so lose its potential energy ; but the bullet it 
has propelled and the gun which has recoiled have kinetic 
energy. Some of the energy of the powder has changed into 
energy of sound, and some into energy of heat and light. 
But if the energy of the bullet, and the gun, the energy 
of the sound, the heat, and the light be all measured, it will 
be found that their sum will equal the original energy 
of the powder. In other words, to do work of any kind, 
energy must be transformed from one form into another; and 
if any energy is seen to come into existence at one place, that 
must be due to an equivalent amount of energy having dis- 
appeared in another. No energy can disappear in one form 
without appearing in some other. Hence, wherever we see 
energy of one form produced, we should always be able to 
find that it is due to the transformation of energy of some 
other form. 

85. Consider now the case of the raised stones. Because 
they have weight they will fall if unsupported, and will 
then do work in some form or other. In other words, by 
raising the stones against gravity we have given them 
potential energy. If they are allowed to fall freely, gravity 
will do work upon them, which will take the form of kinetic 

energy equivsdent to the energy on^xvaWj s^nt in raising 
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them. In the case of the compressed air, the energy spent in 
compressing takes the form of potential energy, in virtue of 
which the air can do work in pushing out the piston against 
external pressure — the work done may be measured as 
described above. So in the case of the electrified bodies, if B 
be allowed to pass from i3 to a, the electrical forces will do 
work equal to what was done against them in the previous 
case. Hence, as a slightly different form of expressing what 
was said above (sects. 76 and 78), if B be removed from « to 
fi by any path, no matter what, and then be allowed to return 
to a by any path, there is no work done on the whole, 
for as much work is done against the electrical forces in the 
first translation as is done by them in the second. 



CHAPTER VL 

ELECTRICAL QUANTIT7 AND DENSITY. 

86. We have seen that a conductor may have a charge 
given to it in virtue of which it will exert a certain influence 
on other bodies. If this body be placed in contact with 
another exactly similar conductor, the charge of electricity 
is shared between them, and the influence exerted by either 
singly is diflerent from that exerted by the first in the same 
circumstances. If the original charge is distributed in a 
similar manner over a number of conductors, the effect due 
to any one of the charged conductors is different from that 
exerted by the original one. Hence we see that electricity 
exerts an influence apparently depending upon its quantity ; 
and from some of the effects of a charge we may obtain a 
method of measuring its quantity. 

87. For instance, bodies charged with electricity exert 
either a repellent or an attractive force upon other bodies 
charged or electrified by induction, and therefore the amount 
of this attraction under given conditions may be made the 
basis of measuring electric quantity. The force exerted may 
be measured in several ways. The instrument ot\^«\Vj 

F 
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used was the torsion balance, of which there is a description 
in sect. 23. For electrical measurements a slight modification 
is necessary. The air inside is kept dry by a vessel contain- 
ing sulphuric acid or chloride of calcium. The torsion wire 
supports at its lower extremity a horizontal rod of shell-lac 

carrying at one end 
a gilt pith ball, B^ 
and a counterpoise 
at the dSft&K In the 
cover of the balance 
there is an aperture 
through which an- 
other ball, A, sup- 
ported by a rigid 
insulating stem, can 
be introduced. The 
centres of the balls, 
the rod of sh^lac, 
and the graduated 
strip of paper, g^ht 
to be all in -the 
same horizontal 
plane. When tSe two 
balls are in coi^^t, 
the shell-lac rod 
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should point to zero on the scale, and the wire should be 
without torsion, with the index also at zero. 

88. The instrument being so set, a charge is given to A ; 
it is introduced and touches 6, and there is an. immediate 
repulsion. After some oscillations, B comes to^rest at an. 
angle a from A. The torsion on the wire is «, and the force 
of torsion brought into play equals the repulsion between 

the two balls at a distance 2r sin, 5-, where r is the length 

of the arm carrying B. If the nut be turned through an 
angle ^ tending to diminish the distance between A and B, 
B will then take up a position fi degrees from A, the wife 
will he twisted through an angle ^ + iS, and the force of 
torsion will equal the repulsive foice \>e^t>77een. tke balls at the 
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a 
distance 2r sin. ~ . In this way the force exerted by these 

spheres at different distances can be measured, and it is 
found that for any given quantities the force exerted varies 
inversely as the square of the distance between their centres 
— ^that is, if at a distance of a foot the force exerted is repre- 
sented by the number 1 ; at six inches, that is, one haK of the 
original distance, it will be 4 times as great ; at four inches, 
9 times*; at three inches, 16 ; and at two inches, 36. At 
two feet, that is, twice the original distance, the force will 
have only one-fourth of its original value. As the distance « 
diTmnished or increased in any ratio, the force is increased or 
diminished in the square of that ratio, 

89. The next point to be ascertained is, how the force 
varies with the quantities of elietricity on the balls. A and 
B are discharged, and the apparatus is set as previously 
described. A is charged and inserted. It touches B, and 
repidsion ensues. The wire is twisted so as to bring the 
balls to a certain distance, D, &om each other, and the 
repulsion is measured by the torsion of the wire. By 
renioving A, and making it touch an exactly equal and 
sinrilar ball, A's remai|dng charge is halved ; and on A being 
rei^aced, the force now necessary to keep the balls at the 
same distance is again measured by the torsion. B's charge 
is similarly halved, jmd the force again measured, and so on. 

If E and E' be the original charges on A and B, and T' the 

E 
torsion,^ and E' and T^' the charges and torsion in the second 

E E' 
case, -Q aQ4 -q aiid T''' the charges and torsion in the third 

case, &c, and D the fixed distance ; then it is found, as the 
result of very careful experiments, that the force exerted at 
a fixed distance is always proportional to the product of the 
numbers representing the charges — that is : 

fj./ . rjy/ . rjv'' ; : E X E' : I X E' : 5 X ~- : : 1 : i : i 

Hence if two balls removed beyond the influence of other 
petrified bodies, and charged with E and E^ units of 
eleUridty respictiveljr, are kept at a distance r iiom ^w3cl 
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other, they will exert a force represented by the expression 

EE' 

— ^. K the electricities are different, their signs will be, 

the one +, the other — ; their product will therefore be 
— , and — signifies an attractive force ; when both are + or 
— , the product is positive, which indicates repulsion. 

The force exerted between tvx) small bodies charged respectively 
with E and Ef units of electricity, is proportional to the product 
of the charges divided by the square of the distance, 

90. The electrostatic unit of electricity is that quantity of 
electricity which, when placed at unit distance from an 
equal quantity, repels it with unit force (when air is the 
medium between them). The units adopted are the centi- 
metre, gramme, and second. The force exerted by these 
quantities so placed would generate, if acting for a second on 
a gramme of matter perfectly free to move, a velocity of one 
centimetre per second. The equal quantities may be obtained 
by charging one of two exactly similar conducting balls with 
electricity, and then placing it in contact with the other ; 
evidently the charge will be equally divided between the two. 

91. Coulomb's experiments with the torsion balance to 
prove the above laws were carried out with an extra- 
ordinary degree of care and accuracy ; but there are several 
circumstances which render a perfectly accurate result almost 
impossible except in one or two cases. He pointed out 
that these laws are rigorously true only when all extraneous 
conductors have been removed beyond the influence of the 
electrified bodies. These must be spheres, and separated by 
distances, large compared with their diameters. When the 
charges on the repelling spheres are unequal, repulsion ceases 
at a certain distance, and at all smaller distances there is 
attraction. His results, so far as they go, have been com- 
pletely verified by later experimenters ; but the best proof 
of the truth of his law is derived as a mathematical conse- 
quence of the experiment described in sect 103. 

In all these experiments there was an unavoidable loss of 
electricity by dissipation into the air. The method followed 
by Coulomb to compensate for this was extremely ingenious, 
bat want of apace allows us only to aWude to it. 
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92. When two equal balls are insulated, and a charge is 
given to one of them, and the second is charged by contact 
with the first, it is found that the charge is divided equally 
between the two. Hence if the charge be uniformly distri- 
buted over the surface of each, the quantity of electricity per 
unit of surface of either is half what it was on the first. The 
electric density of a uniformly charged surface is the quantity 
of electricity o^ a unit of area. Where the distribution is 
not uniform, the electric density is the quotient obtained by 
dividing the quantity of electricity distributed over a small 
portion of the surface by the area of this portion. As we 
increase the surface of a conductor, the charge remaining 
constant, the density on any one portion diminishes. Thus, 
when a chain is charged and laid on the plate of an electro- 
scope by means of a glass rod, the gold leaves diverge 
considerably when the chain lies in a heap on the plate. As 
it is lifted up, the leaves approach each other, because the 
surface of the conductor being increased, the electric density 
on the gold leaves is less, and consequently their repulsion is 
diminished. 

93L Electricity fotmd only on the ovier sv/rface, — ^Experiment 
teaches us that electricity is exhibited only on the surfaces of 
conductors ; this is shewn by the apparatus represented in 
fig. 43. A brass ball is suspended by a silk thread, and 




Fig. 48. 

covered with two hemispheres of brass, which are held by 
insulating handles, and exactly fit it A charge is Qom- 
municated to the ball so compounded. T\ie WiB^'^\i&.t^ 
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are put on so as to inclose the ball entirely, and they aid 
found to be electrified. When they are carefully withdrawn, 
not the slightest charge is found on the baU. No electricity 
is found on the inner surfaces of two gold leaves diverging 
under the same charge. 

94. A proof plane is an instrument used in measuring the 
density of electricity upon different parts of the surface of a 
conductor. It consists of a small circular disc of gold leaf or 
gilt paper fastened to the end of an insulating stem (A, fig. 

44). The disc is small 
compared with the con- 
ductor under investiga- 
tion, and its thickness ia 
small compared with its 
radius. It is laid flat 
upon the part of the 
surface to be examined, 
and being thus made to 
form part of that surface, 
it acquires a charge pro- 
portional to the density 
of electricity at that 
part This charge is 
measured by means of 
an ' electrometer. The 
proof plane having been 
discharged, is applied to 
some other part of the 
conductor, and the new 
charge measured as before, and so on in succession to different 
portions of the surface. The ratio of the measurements 
with the electrometer is the ratio of the densities at the 
parts touched. 

95. That electricity is found only on the outer surface 
may also be shewn by the following experiment. A hollow 
•{iherical metallic conductor of ever so thin material on an 
insulating stand, with a hole in the top, is charged. A proof 

planS 13 made to touch different parts of the outer surface, 
and when removed is always iound \.o \i^ ^Y'fe^iUififtd, But 



Fig. 44. 
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when the proof plane is tested, after having been made to 
touch the interior, it is found to possess not the very least 
charge ; proving that none of the charge is in the interior of 
a hollow conductor. Care must be taken, in removing the 
proof plane from the interior, that it does not touch, or 
receive a spark &om the edge of the hole. 

To Faraday's ingenuity we owe the following experiments 
illustrating the same fact A cylinder of wire network (fig. 
44), whose meshes need not be fine, is placed upon an 
insulating stand, and charged either positively or negatively 
by communicating a charge either to the inside or the 
outside. When the cylinder is examined by the proof 
plane, the charge is found on the outer surface only. 

Faraday attached a conical bag of cotton gauze to a ring, 
which was supported on an insulating stand, and kept it dis- 
tended by a siJk thread attached to the apex. It was electri- 
fied, and the proof plane shewed that the charge was wholly 
on the outside ; none whatever on the inside. The bag was 
turned inside out by means of another silk thread and 
again tested. Considerable charges were again obtained from 
the outer surface of the bag, but none from the inner — 
the electricity having changed &om the one surfEice to 
the other. 

96. Faraday made experiments to ascertain what effects a 
charge given to a conductor exerted throughout its interior. 
In one of these he had a large cube whose sides were of thin 
metaL This was carefully insulated, and then submitted 
to violent discharges from a powerful electric machine. In 
the interior of the cube, which was full of air, were several 
very delicate electroscopes ; but at no time before, during, 
or after a discharge, could he detect the slightest trace of 
electrification on them. 

One very useful application of this is when it is desirable 
to keep any electrical apparatus free from the inductive 
action of other electrified bodies. The apparatus only 
requires to be surrounded by a screen of conducting matt» 
riaL It may be continuous, or it may be simply coarse 
wire-netting. Such a screen effectually preventi any 
inductive suction. 
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97. The next point to be noticed is how a charge given to 
a conductor is distributed over its outer surface. We may 
consider first the cases where the conductor is uninfluenced 
by other conductors. Coulomb found, by the aid of a proof 
plane and the torsion balance, that the density on different 
parts of a conductor depends upon its shape. Investigations 
based upon the mathematical theory of electricity have in 
many cases shewn what the distribution should be ; and in 
every case which has been solved, theoretical deductions have 
entirely agreed with the experimental results. 

In the case of a sphere, the density is the same at every 
point of its surface. In an ellipsoid formed by the revolu- 
tion of an ellipse about one of its axes, the densities at the 
extremities of the two axes are proportional to the axes — 
consequently there is a greater accumulation at the extremity 
of the major axis ; or more generally, the density at any point 
is proportional to the perpendicular from the centre upon the 
tangent plane at that point. Hence the difierence in the 
electric densities on the ends and sides of a conductor gets 
greater and greater as the conductor is more and more drawn 
out in shape. Theoretical investigations ^ew that on a cone 






Fig. 46. 



the electric density should be infinite at the apex, and in 

practice it is found impossible to keep a permanent charge on 

a pointed body ; the charge is gradually given off to the air 

surrounding the point. The variations in electric density at 
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different parts of a conductor will be best understood by 
reference to the figures. It is to be observed that the dis- 
tance of the dotted line from the surface is intended to 
represent the relative electric density at the different parts, 
but it must not be supposed that there is actually a layer 
of electricity on the body of the depth indicated. When 
the dotted line is inside the body, a negative electrification 
is indicated. 












Fig. 46. 

When other bodies, charged or not charged, are near, 
the distribution of electricity on the conductor is greatly 
affected. The phenomena will be best imderstood by refer- 
ring to the figures. 

In such cases the distribution is said to be afi:ected by 
Induction. 
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98. We have already shewn in sect. 54 that a body originally 
non-electrified can be charged without being in contact with 
another charged body, or by any of the other processes men- 
tioned in sects. 61, 62. We shall now consider the pheno- 
menon more fully. 

99. When a body charged with electricity, as the insulated 
brass ball A, is brought near a brass cylinder B, with rounded 
ends, uncharged and mounted on an insulating stand, it is 
found that the cylinder shews signs of being electrified— the 
end nearest the ball haying the opposite kind of electricity, 






Fig. 47. 

while the end farthest away has the same kind as the balL 
It is then said to have a charge induced upon it by A. If 
the cylinder has previously been provided with pairs of pith 
balls hung by cotton threads at different parts of its length, 
the balls of each pair will by conduction be charged in the 
same way as the portion of the cylinder to which they are 
attached, and will consequently repel one another, as shewn. 
The amount of this divergence variea mWi thft distance of A 
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from B, being greatest when the distance is least, and dimin- 
ishing as A is removed, until at last no sign of electrification 
can be found — the electrification is manifest only during the 
proximity of A. Moreover, for a given distance of A from B, 
the angle between the balls differs with their position on the 
cylinder ; being greatest when they hang at the extremities, 
and zero near the middle. This agrees with what is estab- 
lished by a proof plane and an electrometer, that the density 
of the electricity is greatest at the ends, and diminishes as we 
recede from them ; being zero at a line nearly coincident 
with the middle. The position of this line varies with the 
proximity of A to B ; but is always between the middle of 
B and A, and shifts nearer to the end as A is brought nearer. 
It can easily be demonstrated by a proof plane and an elec- 
troscope that the end of B nearest A is always charged with 
the opposite electricity to that of A, and the end farthest from 
A is charged with the like electricity. Thus, if A be charged 
positively, there will be negative electrification at C and posi- 
tive at D (fig. 47). If A be negative, C will be positive and D 
negative. That the induced electricities are equal in amount, is 
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Fig. 48. 



proved by the fact that they neutralise each other when the 
ball is withdrawn. If the cylinder were made up of two 
parts, each supported by a glass stem, it would be found, on 
separating the two in presence of the charged body, that the 
one end was electrified positively and the other negatively. 
The action of the electricity of the chained ball inducing in 
the cylinder this peculiar electrical condition is called twdito 
Horiy and the cylinder in this state is said to be polarised-^ 
that is^ its ends hare similar and opposite propettieft. 
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100. The electricity induced on either end of the cylinder 
behaves in many respects as if it were a free charge. This 
can be shewn by its action on other bodies. If another 
cylinder, C, is placed near the first, as in fig. 48, it is found, 
on the approach of A to B, to be affected by B in the same 
way as B was by A; and to have the power of similarly 
influencing another cylinder, D. The series may be continued 
indefinitely with the same results. When the charged ball 
is withdrawn, the whole series returns to its natural condi- 
tion without being in any way permanently affected. The 
moment A is again brought near, each cylinder becomes again 
polarised, and there is manifested at the farther end of the 
last, a charge of positive electricity, which exerts the same 
influence on other bodies as if a portion of the electricity 
of the ball had been actually communicated or transferred 
to it. But the induction does not stop here. It is found that 
there is a charge induced, on the furniture and walls of the 
room, the clothes of the experimenter, &c., equal and opposite 
to the original charge. 

101. If while A is close to B (fig. 47), we touch any part of 
B with the finger for an instant, the pith balls at D collapse, 
and those at C diverge rather more. If A be then removed, 
the pith balls will again be seen to diverge, and it will be 
found on testing with a proof plane that B has a permanent 
charge of negative electricity. The explanation is, that the 
proximity of A charged, separates the neutral electricity on 
B, drawing the unlike kind towards the extremity nearest it, 
and repelling like electricity to the other extremity. On B 
being put in connection with the earth, the repelled positive 
electricity runs to the ground, the negative electricity is 
retained, and on A being removed, spreads over the whole of 
B. If an insulated conductor in the neighbourhood of a 
chaiged body is put in connection with the earth for an 
instant and then removed, it is found to have a charge of 
the opposite kind of electricity. 

102. We are now in a position to understand how a charged 
conductor attracts light bodies and repels them after contact 
Let A (fig. 49) be a conductor charged positively. By induc- 

tion it separates the neutral electiidty oi B, drawing negative 
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electricity to the nearest side, and repelling positive to the 
farther side. By the law of attraction (sect 89), the negative 
electricity being nearer A, is attracted with a greater force 
than the positive is repelled, and consequently B as a whole 
is attracted. Similarly with the gold leaves of the electro- 
scope. When they are charged they induce an opposite 
charge chiefly on the tinfoil pasted on the iuterior of the 
glass cover. There is attraction between the oppositely 
electrified surfaces until contact takes place ; when the elec- 
tricities neutralise one another, and the leaves fall back. 
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Fig. 49. 



Fig. 50. 



103. The amount of the opposite kind of electricity induced 
by an electrified body on surroundi/ng conductors is equal to 
that of the inducti/ng body. It was Faraday who proved this 
by the following experiment. He insulated an ice pail, A 
(fig. 50), ten and a half inches high and seven inches in 
diameter, and connected it by a wire with the knob of a 
gold-leaf electroscope, E. A brass ball, C, suspended by a 
long dry thread of white silk, was charged with positive 
electricity, and introduced within the pail. By induction 
the electricity on the pail was separated, negative electricity 
being on the inner, and positive on the outer surface, the 
wire, and the electroscope. When the ball was temovfe^ >(Xi^ 
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electrification of the inner and outer surfaces of the pail and 
of the wire and electroscope disappeared. On C being again 
introduced, the same separation took place ; the divergence 
of the leaves caused by the induced positive ^electricity 
increasing as the ball was lowered, until it had sunk three 
inches below the opening, below which they remained steadily 
in the same position at whatever depth it was, and whether 
it was near or &r from the sides. This shews that at depths 
of three inches and more the charge induced by C is at 
the maximum, and that at such depths the ball is practi- 
cally whoUy inclosed by the paiL The ball was lowered till 
it touched the bottom, and communicated its charge to 
the pail, the leaves still remaining in the same state as 
before. The ball when lifted out was found to be entirely 
uncharged; shewing that the positive electricity developed 
by induction on the outer surface was exactly the same in 
amount as that of the ball itself. The negative electricity 
of the inside of the pail, being equal to the positive on the 
outside, was therefore equal to the positive electricity of the 
ball, but opposite in kind. Faraday varied the experiment 
so as to have four insulated pails inside one another, and the 
effect on the outmost pail was exactly the same as before. 
Nor was any difference found on substituting a similar 
vessel of any other substance for the inner paiL We may 
conclude from this and similar experiments that, on the 
walls of a room, or other conductors surrounding a charged 
body, the total amount of the opposite electricity induced 
is equal in amount to that of the body itself. 

As this is very important,- we give another illustration. U 
we imagine a conductor charged positively, say, and which 
we may for definiteness suppose spherical, surrounded by any 
number of other spherical conductors, all insulated from it 
and from one another : we shall always find on the external 
surface of the outer one a positive charge equal in amount to 
the charge on the conductor, and the electrical effects at 
external points will be the same as if the original conductor 
had alone been present, independent of the radius of the 
outer one or of the number of those inclosed within it If 
the outermost conductor be conneclft^L mitld tha earth, then 
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no effect due to it will be experienced at points external to it, 
and no charge will be found upon its outer surface ; but a 
charge equal and opposite to the original charge will remain 
on its inner surface. 

104 By similar experiments it can be established that, if 
conductors charged with the same or opposite electricities be 
placed as above in the interior of a hollow metal globe or pail, 
their inductive action will develop on its outer surface a charge 
equal to the algebraic sum of all their charges. By using such 
a vessel and an electroscope, it can be shewn that when any 
two substances are rubbed together, equal quantities of the 
opposite electricities are produced. Let each of the two sub- 
stances be insulated and then rubbed together. On introduc- 
ing either into the pail the gold leaves will diverge — in the 
one case with positive electricity, in the other with negative. 
But if we put both into the pail together, still insulated and 
not touching, there will not be any divergence of the leaves ; 
shewing that the quantity of electricity is the same on each. 

It is mainly from induction that the difficulty arises of 
measuring exactly the attraction which two known amounts 
e and e^ of electricity on two conductors A and B exert upon 
each other at a given distance, as in the torsion balance. The 
e on A induces a quantity ef of negative electricity on B — the 
amount of which is not easily ascertained except when the 
bodies are spherical ; ^ also induces e^' on A ; these induced 
charges e' and ei' respectively induce fresh amounts of electri- 
city, and this is continued in an infinite series. The apparent 
attraction therefore is not due to the original quantities by 
themselves, but to them modified by the inductive action. 
The amount of the induced charge, and the distribution of 
the original and the induced charges, vary with the distance 
between the bodies, the configuration of the bodies, their 
shape, the presence of other bodies, and the dielectric. 

105. By an exhaustive series of experiments, Faraday 
investigated the phenomena of induction as depending upon 
the insulating medium or dielectric between a charged body 
and those affected by it. 

A rod of sheU-lac, A (fig. 61), is surmounted with a hemi- 
spherical metal hall, B. A ia charged negatively \)y T^3i\i\»m^ 
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it with flannel, and the neutral electricity on B is separated ; 

on connecting B for an instant with the ground, a positive 

charge is left oh it. Faraday placed a proof 
plane successively in the positions abc def 
g hi, touched it, and then removed it to an 
electroscope, and found that in every case it 
was charged positively ; charged, therefore, 
by the inductive action of the wax. But the 
amount of the induced charge varied ; the 
amounts being in the order c dhi g ef, 
c giving more than three times the charge 
that / gave. This proves that the inductive 
action must radiate from the inducing body, 
not merely in straight lines, as was formerly 
supposed, but also in curves. The same 

results were found when other gases were substituted for air. 

106. By other experiments, in which Faraday interposed 
various dielectrics, both liquid and solid, between the induc- 
ing body and the proof plane, he established that in every 
substance the lines of induction are curves. When, however, 
a hollow metal cylinder, in connection with the ground, sur- 
rounded A, so as to interpose between A and the proof plane, 
the latter shewed no charge wherever it was placed, until the 
cylinder was removed, when the usual charge was found on it. 

107. Faraday next, by a variety of experiments, proved 
that the quantity of electricity induced by a charged con- 
ductor upon the surface of another conductor depends not 
only upon their distance asunder, but also on the particular 
medium. A, B, and C (fig. 52) are metal plates. C is 
insulated, and A, B, at equal distances from C (L), are each 
in electric communication with one of the gold leaves, a, 6, 
but also insulated. The distance of A or B from C can be 
varied at pleasure. C is charged positively, and A and B are 
touched simultaneously for an instant. They are then found 
to have a negative charge, but the leaves remain vertical. 
A is then placed nearer C (II.) without the insulation being 
disturbed, and immediately the leaves attract ; the nearer 
surface of A is found on examination to be negatively elec- 

trJfied ; the outer surface of A, the wiifc, wad a are positive ; 
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while the outer snrface of B, its wire, and h are found 
negative. For on the nearer approach of A to C some of the 
neutral electricity in A is separated, the negative portion 






Fig. 52. 

being drawn near C, the positive spreading over the outer 
surface of A and a. At the same time part of the negative 
electricity on B, previously kept there by the inductive 
action of C, is set free, and reaches h. 

108. A, B, and C being placed and charged as at first (III.)> 
the same result followed the introduction of a cake, of 
sheU-lac between A and C, as was obtained when A was 
moved nearer to C than B was. This shews that the 
inductive action of C on A is greater when the interposed 
medium is partly shell-lac and partly air than when it is 
air alone — that is, the induced charge is greater when the 
medium is shell-lac than when it is air, other conditions 
remaining the same. Similar results were obtained by substi- 
tuting discs of glass, sulphur, &c. for the shell-lac Faraday 
used the term specific inductive capacity to denote the power 
of a dielectric to transmit induction, as compared with 
that of air. He found that all gases have the same specific 
inductive capacity as air, whatever be their temperature or 
pressure, and that every other substance he tried had a 
greater specific inductive capacity than air. It Vi^ \^^«tL 
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recently shewn, however, that the specific inductive capaci- 
ties of aU gases are not the same. 

109. The question Faraday next attempted to solve was of 
this nature. Jn sect. 99 it is shewn that a body charged with 
electricity exerts an influence on other bodies at some distance 
from it. Faraday had discovered (sect. 108) that the amount 
of electricity induced depends on the dielectric or insulating 
medium interposed between the charged body and those acted 
on. He surmised from this that the induction must be due 
to some action in the medium, which will vary with the 
particular medium employed. A similar phenomenon occurs 
in acoustics. A sound was produced under the surface of the 
Lake of Geneva, and was propagated both through the water 
and the air. It took a shorter time to travel a given 
distance through water than through air. This is easily 
explained when we know that the propagation of sound 
consists in the transmission of a particular kind of dis- 
turbance through the medium, and the rate of transmission 
varies with the properties of the medium in question. Or 
as in the case of a bell rung at some distance olf by the aid 
of a wire : the action at a distance can be explained when 
we know that there is a similar handing on of a pull, and 
consequent motion of the successive parts of the wire, till 
it reaches the mechanism which causes the bell to sound. 
Previous to Faraday's researches, it was known that the one 
body exerted an influence on the other, but it does not seem 
to have occurred to any one to inquire' whether it was due 
to the action of the medium or not. What Faraday sought 
to find was, what is the nature of the action in the medium, 
and what properties of the medium will account for it ? 

110. His theory is as follows : When any substance is in 
presence of an electrified body, every one of its particles 
becomes polarised — ^that is, acquires equal and opposite pro- 
perties on opposite sides — ^which we may suppose due to the 
separation of the neutral electricity in it, the opposite elec- 
tricity to that of the body being on the side of the particle 
next it, an equal amount of the like electricity on the farther 
Bide, This state of polarisation is first produced in the layer 

of particles nearest the charged "bodj \ Sk^^ ^«fc U'^et then 
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induces a similar condition in the next one, and in this way 
the polarisation is propagated throughout all space. Hence 
two adjacent particles have oppositely charged ends next one 
another. The particles when polarised resemble a number 
of magnets or iron filings in the presence of a magnet, or the 
cylinders of sect. 100. The amount of the displacement of 
^ectncity, or the separation of the neutral electricity, in 
the particles of any one medium is proportional to the 
electro-motive force* to which it is exposed — a greater 
electro-motive force producing a greater displacement. In 
different media subjected to equal electro-motive forces, with 
other conditions the same, the displacement varies, depending 
upon a property of the mediimi which Clerk Maxwell has 
named electric elasticity. This property of electric elasticity 
is analogous to the elasticity of an elastic substance, and to 
the coercive force of steel. Just as with two elastic bands 
perfectly similar as regards length, cross section, &c, or two 
spiral springs, the same appended weight may produce twice 
the extension in one that it does in the other, so the same 
electro-motive force may produce in the particles of one 
of two media double the electric displacement that under 
exactly the same conditions it produces in the other. The 
electric elasticity has also the property of causing the medium 
to recover its original condition when the electro-motive 
force is removed, just as the elasticity of the elastic band 
enables it to recover its original length and form when the 
ai^nded weight is removed. The displacement under given 
circumstances in air would be only half what it is in 
shell-lac Hence the coefficient of electric elasticity is twice 
in air what it is in shell-lac It is due to this electric elasticity 
that the displacement disappears when the electro-motive 
force is removed. In this theory all substances may be 
considered as consisting of conducting particles immersed in 
an insulating medium, and so insulated &om one another 
to a greater or less extent. The displacement is limited by 
the insulating power of the medium. In a non-conducting 

* Whenever there is a tendency to a passage of electricity from one point to 
another, there is said to he an electro-motive force between them. i[We s\aX\. sit^ 
later 00 to what this tendency is really due.) 
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substance the particles may be polarised to a considerable 
extent before two contiguous particles will discharge into one 
another. In a conductor the insulating power is so small 
that these discharges take place with great ease, and so the 
polarisation disappears as quickly as it is produced. At any 
point in the interior of a conductor the opposite electrifica- 
tions of contiguous particles neutralise; but at the surface 
there will be an apparent superficial electrification, consti- 
tuting what on the old theory is called the electrification of 
the conductor. In other words, 'it is only at the surface 
of the dielectric that the effects of the electrification become 
apparent, although the polarisation exists throughout the 
whole of the interior, but is there neutralised by the juxta- 
position of neighbouring parts.' A somewhat analogous 
phenomenon is seen in the surface tension of liquids. That 
is mainly due to forces exerted between the particles of the 
liquid, but the effects are apparent only at a surface, that is, 
only where there is a break in the continuity. 

111. By this theory the energy of an electric charge 
consists in the polarised condition of the dielectric. In 
a conductor the state of constraint is continually giving 
way, the potential energy of the state of constraint being 
transformed into heat. When a continual flow or current of 
electricity takes place, it is due to the electro-motive force 
continually re-establishing the state of constraint as soon as 
it is destroyed. 

The dynamical part of the theory requires that at every 
point in the medium there must be a tension in the direction 
of the resultant force B at that point, and a pressure equal to 
the tension in every direction perpendicular to R. By sup- 
posing these to exist, their mechanical effect on any portion 
of the medium bounded by any surface is identical with the 
mechanical effect of the electrical forces, according to the 
ordinary theory of action at a distance ; besides agreeing 
with the form taken by the lines of force. 

The theory gives a satisfactory explanation of the fact that 

equal quantities of electricity are always produced simui- 

taneously — that no absolute charge can be given to matter. 

The difference between condwctoia aiA *vasv3^a.Wc& ^ ^.bove 
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noted, consists in the capability of sustaining the forced con- 
dition of polarisation or of readily allowing this to decay. It 
also follows as a consequence that the amount of electricity 
induced is always equal to the charge. 

It also follows as a consequence of this theory that no 
induction can take place between two conductors at the same 
potential, and that the amount of induced charge is propor- 
tional to the difference of potential between the induced 
body and the body inducing. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

POTENTIAL. 



112. In sect. 76 one method is given by which the work 
done in transferring a portion of attracted or repelled matter 
from one position to another may be estimated : there is 
another which is of great importance, especially in gravita- 
tion, magnetic, and electric problems — namely, in terms of 
the difference of potentials at the original and final positions. 

113. The potential at a point due to electrical or magnetic 
attraction is the work required to carry away a unit of 
negative electricity, or of south magnetism, from the point 
to an infinite distance against the electric or magnetic attrac- 
tion. Suppose that at a certain point » 
(fig. 53) we have a particle charged with 
a quantity of negative electricity, and ' •^ 
that there are other electrified bodies, 
A, B, C, &C. in the neighbourhood. 
They will exert an attraction on the «^ 
particle. To remove it from them will 
require work to be done against the 
electric attraction, and also perhaps 
against magnetic and gravitation attrac- 
tion, and friction ; these latter we are ^^* 

not at present concerned with. As the particle is removed 
farther and farther, the attraction at any position will 
in all likelihood diminish, and the work to i^moN^ \\. 
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a given space farther will also diminisli; and l)otli will 
vanish when the particle is very far removed from the 
attracting bodies. Let the charge on the ball be a nnit of 
negative electricity, and let the whole work spent in over- 
coming the attraction of A^ B, C, &c. from « to an indefinitely 
great distance be y«. y« is called the potential at «. To 
take the same particle from li to the ^arth would probably 
require a different amount of work Y/s, and the potential at 
/3 is then said to be Y/s. In bringing a particle charged with 
a unit from an indefinitely great distance to «, an amount 
of work would be done by the electrical forces equal to what 
was spent against them in going from « to a great distance. 

114. It is found as an immediate consequence of the fact 
that a body is completely discharged when made to touch the 
interior of a hollow and virtually closed conductor (sect 103), 
and also as an experimental fact (sect. 88), that if E be the 
number of units of electricity on one body, e the quantity on 
another, and r be the distance between them, the force 
exerted by the one on the other is represented by the formula 

Ee 

-2. The same law also holds for gravitation and magnetic 

attraction, and therefore all theorems derived from this law 
for gravitating matter hold also for similarly electrified or 
magnetised bodies. 
In considering the application of these theorems and 

definitions to elec- 
trical phenomena, 
we must observe 
that because of the 
dual nature of elec- 
tricity the same 
amount of work may 
be done either by 
^^^^^^^^ removing a given 
*^* quantity of negative 

electricity from « to fi, or by bringing up an equal quantity 
of positive electricity from /S to «. 
215. The following theorems are among the most import- 
ant Geometrical proofs oi tlieiaN9iIL'\^^iQ»\mdL\ii Thomson 
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and Tait's Elements of Natural Philosophy ^ sects. 479 and 488 ; 
to whicli book we would strongly recommend every one to 
apply who wishes clear statements upon this and almost 
every other dynamical question. 

116. ^.) If the different points of a spherical surface attract 
equally, with forces varying inversely as the squares of the 
distances, a particle placed within the surface is not attracted 
in any direction. 

,(n.) The attraction of a spherical shell on an external 
particle is the same as if the whole mass were collected 
at the centre. 

Thus, if there be a spherical conductor A (fig. 55) charged 
with a quantity E of posi- 
tive electricity, a nega- 
tively charged particle 
placed anywhere in the in- 
terior, say, at «, will expe- 
rience no attraction what- 
ever — that is, there will be 
no tendency for it to move 
in any one direction in 
the sphere. A negatively 
charged particle outside^ 
at /S or at 7, say, will be 
attracted with a force 

directly proportional to the charge, and inversely as the 
square of the distance from the centre. The attraction of A 
on the particle at id, if charged with a unit of negative electri- 

E 

city, would be —2 ; of A on the same quantity at y would be 

E 

—2 ; on the same quantity at » = 0. Hence, the same charge 
"2 

given in succession to spheres of different radii will always 
exert the same attraction on the same charge at external 
points, so long as it keeps the same distance from the centre 
of the charged sphere. 

Thus, if we remove the shell A, and replace it by either 
of the shells B or C — their centres lying where A's was, and 
charged with the same quantity E — although. IIql^ ^<^m\V3 




Fig. 65. 
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(sect. 92) is different from what it was on A, the attraction 

E E 

on one unit at /3 and at y will still be — j and —5 respec- 
tively. The attraction of the charged shell B on a unit at « 
will still be ; in CPs case^ as « is external to C, the attrac- 

E 

tion is -g. 
"s 

117. It can be shewn by a mathematical investigation too 
advanced for this work, that if there is a quantity Q of 
electricity concentrated at a point, the potential due to it at 

a distance r is -— , which is + or — , according as Q is posi- 
tive or negative. It can also be shewn that if there are 
several quantities Q^ Q2 Q3 &c, condensed in points at 
distances r^ r^ r^ &c., from a given' point «, the potential 

Q Qj Q3 Q 

due to them at«is -xr+ ":r + 'ir+ &c., or 2 -— , where 2 

T^ T^ T^ ^ 

is used to signify that all these quotients are added together : 
effect being given to any of the charges being negative. 

The potential due to a given distribution of electricity has 
in general different values at different points. It may be 
positive at some points, negative at others. 

118. Suppose that the value of the potential for one point 
a is Va, and for another 6 is Vj, then the work required to 
carry unit of negative electricity from a to 6 is Va — Vj. 
Because, as the path pursued in going from the one position 
to the other does not affect the amount of work done (sects. 
76, 78, 85) against the electric forces, we may suppose the 
change of position to be effected by going from a to infinity, 
and then from infinity to 6. 

119. If F be the average value of the attraction between a 

and 6, then F x a6 = Va — Vj, since each expresses the 

work done in transferring a unit from a to 6; therefore 

Va — Vft 
F = TT ; that is, the average value of the attraction 

upon a unit, or the average value of the force tending to 
move a unit in any direction, is the rate at which the poten- 
tial falls off per unit of length in that direction. When a 
and b are very near, the average comc\de;& ^ith the actual 
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Hence the force exerted on unit masB or quantity of electri- 
city in any direction is the rate at which the potential falls 
off in that direction. In the case of gravitation, the potential 
has different values at different heights above the earth's sur- 
face ; and what we call the acceleration due to gravity, is 
equal to the rate at which the potential falls off in the ver- 
tical direction. If the potential is the same at a and 6, two 
points near one another, there will be no work done in 
moving a unit from one to the other ; hence the resultant 
force will be zero there. Conversely, where the resultant 
force is zero, the potential is constant. 

120. An equipotential surface is one at all points of which 
the potential has the same value. In the case of an 
equipotential surface, the attraction or the resultant force is 
everywhere perpendicular to the sur- 
face. Because (fig. 56) if the attrac- 
tion, F, were inclined at an angle « 
to the normal, it would have a com- 
ponent parallel to the surface equal to 
F sin. « (sect 75) ; that is, the result- 
ant force along the surface would not 
be zero ; in other words, the potential j,. ^ 

would not be constant 

Hence equipotential surfaces are surfaces of equilibrium — 
that is, a particle on such a surface is in equilibrium, so far as 
the forces under investigation are concerned, since there is 
no force tending to make it move along the surface. Hori- 
zontal or level surfaces are familiar instances of equipotential 
surfaces with gravitation as the attracting force. What is 
true of equipotential surfaces in general, is true of level 
surfaces. The value of gravity is the same at all points at the 
same level. For instance, no work is done against gravity 
in passing from one point to another of the same level sur- 
face, and the direction in which gravity changes most rapidly 
is perpendicular to the horizontal. An attracting mass is 
virtually inclosed in a series of equipotential surfaces which 
may be imagined existing at such distances from one another 
that the difference of potential between any two successive ones 
is alwa/s the aame. In the case of the earth, auQ.\i ^^ ^m<^<^ 




i 
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would be very nearly concentric spheres at rapidly increasing 
distances from each other. A particle could be moved from 
any one part of any one of them to any other part without 
work being done, and the work in moving it from one position 
to another would depend solely on the number of such 
surfaces cut^ supposing no surface cut of tener than once. 

121. A line of force is a line drawn so that the tangent, at 
every point of its length, is the direction of the attraction at 
that point. The force at every point falls off most rapidly in 
the direction of the line of force passing through it. They 
cut equipotential surfaces at right angles. A particle free 
to move will always move sdong a line of force. 

Faraday's idea was that from every electrified body lines of 
force or induction, as they are also named, may be supposed 
to proceed in all directions to all space, and that the numbei 
issuing from any body depends upon and is a measure of the 
quantity of electricity in it. Wherever any of these lines 
terminate, on the earth, the sun, the walls or floor or roof of 
a room, or other bodies, there is an equal and opposite 
quantity of electricity to that on the part from which they 
proceeded. Lines of force can be found by one method or 
another, and from them we can ascertain what are the forms 
of the surfaces of equilibrium round a conductor, what is the 
surface density of electricity at different points on variously 
shaped bodies, where on a given conductor the density would 
be greatest, where least ; or the surfaces of equilibrium may 
be found, and from them we can deduce the lines of force. 

122. To illustrate the properties of potential further, we 
introduce some analogies. By comparing the value of the 
potential at a point with the values in the neighbourhood, we 
ascertain whether and in what direction an electrified particle 
placed at the point will move. A particle of attracted matter 
free to move always moves from places of higher to places of 
lower potentitd ; that is, in the direction in which its potential 
energy diminishes. In the case of gravitating matter, height 
above the sea-level corresponds to rise of potential, and hence 
a stone falls — water invariably flows from places of higher to 
places of lower level. In thermal questions, temperature is 

closely analogoua in many respect \.o "^oi^iiXAaJLm ^W.tricity : 
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and we find tliat heat invariably flows from the body of higher 
to the one of lower temperature. In fluids, again, the flow 
is always in that direction in which the pressure fedls off most 
rapidly. Consequently, if it is known where the barometer is 
high, and in what direction it is falling off, we expect a strong 
wind from the places where the barometer is high to those 
where it is less. So when the pole of a magnet is brought 
into the neighbourhood of iron filings, the filings move 
towards it, because in so doing they are moving so as to 
diminish their potential Just as in all these cases the direc- 
tion of motion is from places of higher to places of lower 
level temperature or pressure, so in electricity the flow is 
always from points of higher potential to those of lower, and 
always in the direction in which the potential falls off most 
lapidly, which is not in general a straight line. 

123. Just as one point is said to be at a higher level than 
another, sdthough no stone or water may be there, so in 
electricity, two points may be at different potentials, sdthough 
there is no charge at the points. 

As has been stated, the flow of water is in many respects 
closely analogous to the assumed flow of electricity, and by 
studying the phenomena of the one we may learn something 
about the other. If there be two cisterns of water at different 
levels, there will always be a tendency for water to flow from 
the one at the higher level to the other. So long as the dif^ 
ference of level is the same, it is immaterial to the amount of 
flow whether the two cisterns are both above the level of high 
water, or one above and one below, or both below. So again 
in heat conduction, the rate at which the heat passes from 
one point to another at a different temperature is simply 
proportional to the difference of temperature, whatever be 
the temperatures, if we suppose other properties involved to 
remain constant. Similarly with electrical phenomena. A 
conductor. A, charged with + E, is said to be electrified 
positively. By that is meant that + E would flow from it 
to the earth, if they were electrically connected. It may have 
negative potential relatively to some other conductor, B, 
which is charged positively, but to a higher potential than A. 
Bo a conductor, C, with negative electri&calioii,\i^ u^^^vq^ 
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potential relative to the earth and to all other conductors 
charged positively, and to a conductor charged to a smaller 
negative potential, but it has a positive potential to conductors 
at a higher negative potentiaL 

124. The earth is so large and so good a conductor that its 
electrification remains practically constant. No electricity 
that we can take from it or give to it alters its electrification 
or its potential to any appreciable extent Hence it is used 
as the body with which all others are electrically compared, 
and its potential is taken as zero potential. The work re- 
quired to carry an electrified particle to the earth is the 
same as to an indefinitely great distance or to infinity, and 
the phrase ' put to earth ' is used to signify that the conductor 
spoken of is discharged or reduced to zero potentiaL All 
points at which the potential is greater than that of the earth 
have positive potential: all points at which the potential is 
less have negative potential, A positively charged particle 
placed at the point of higher potential, would tend to 
move to the other, and if there were charges at the points 
and electrical connection was made, positive electricity would 
flow in the same direction till equality of potential was 
established. (This is the conventional way of describing the 
phenomenon ; but at present it is not known whether the 
equilibrium is produced by a flow of positive electricity in 
one direction, or by a flow of negative electricity in the 
other, or by a simultaneous flow of both electricities in 
the two directions.) Of two points at both of which the 
potential is positive but of different values, the less has 
negative potential relative to the greater ; and similarly, for 

two negative points, the one for which 2) ^ has the smaller 

numerical value, has positive potentisd relatively to the other. 

125. The Electromotive Force is the name given to the 
tendency of electricity to flow from one conductor or one 
point to another conductor or another point, and depends 
upon the difference of potential between them. 

126. A flow of electricity between two points is due to 
their being at different potentials. An absence of flow 

between places electrically connecXed, ox an absence of 
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disposition of a cLarged particle to move from one to the 
other, indicates that they are at the same potential One inva- 
riable effect of a flow or current of electricity is to generate 
heat. The potential is constant over a charged conductor, 
otherwise there would be a constant current between points 
at different potentials. This means a creation of energy 
without an equivalent supply ; by the conservation of energy 
this is impossible. No work is necessary to move a charged 
particle from one part of a conductor to another. The 
potential is constant over an insulated conductor, even when 
the electrification varies from point to point, as when 
some parts of the conductor are 4*> others — , and one part 
has no electrification at all. This happens when an un- 
charged insulated conductor is in the field of a charged 
conductor. That it must have the same potential throughout 
is manifest when we consider that, were it not so, there 
would of necessity be a flow of electricity which would pro- 
duce equality of potential. But we know that the distribution 
of electricity on its surface does not change. The potential of 
the conductor is that of its neutral zone. 

Clerk-Maxwell proves this proposition in the following 
instructive way : Starting with a conductor, charged positively 
at one end, and negatively at the other, he shews that it can 
be at constant potential if another electrified body is in the 
neighbourhood. Allow a + particle from a -f part of the 
surface to move from it always along a line of force. It will 
ultimately either come to a negatively electrified body or go 
off to infinity. This latter event can happen only in the case 
of the conductor having a positive potential. Similarly, a 
— point from the — portion of the conductor passing along a 
line of force must come either to a positively electrified body 
or go off to infinity, and the latter case can only happen when 
the potential of the conductor is negative. Hence, as the 
potential is supposed constant, the two second events cannot 
both happen. Hence there must be another electrified body 
in the neighbourhood. 

127. The potential has the same value throughout the sub- 
stance of a conductor as on the conductor itself. This may 
also he proved hy an appeal to the ConaeTvatioii ol"^xi«t^. 
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128. When a charge of electricity, however small, has been 
given to a conductor, the communication of more of the like 
kind is opposed -hj the charge already given, and work has 
to be expended to overcome this resistance. The work needed 
to put in an additional unit of electricity to the conductor is 
the potential of the conductor. The potential evidently 
increases with the charge. 

129. A conductor or a point is at unit potential when, to 
put in or bring up an additional unit of electricity, unit of 
work has to be done. 

130. We have seen that electricity distributed uniformly 
over a sphere acts upon all external bodies as if condensed at 
the centre, and that the potential at a point at a distance B 

from a given quantity Q of electricity is jr . Hence this is 

the potential of a point on the surface of a sphere of radius 
R charged with a quantity Q. By sect. 127 this is the value 
of the potential throughout the interior of the sphere. From 
this it follows that the capacity of a spherical conductor, or 
the quantity of electricity necessary to change its potential by 
unity, is measured by its radius. In simple conductors of 
similar form, the capacity is proportional to the linear 
dimensions. If charges of electricity in the ratio of 1, 2, 3, 
&c. be given to spheres whose radii, or to similar conductors 
whose linear dimensions, are in the ratio 1, 2, 3, &c., the 
potential of each would be the same. This might be tested 
by placing the conductors at such a distance from each 
other that they exerted no sensible inductive action, and 
then connecting them by fine wires. If they were all at 
the same potential, there would be no flow of electricity 
along the wires. 

131. We have pointed out that the potential of the con- 
ductor, or the work required to bring up an additional unit to 
it, is proportional to the charge already in — ^that is, the poten- 
tial grows imiformly with the charge. We may suppose the 
charge to be given by successive instalments of a unit each. 
The total work in charging will therefore be equal to the 
number of units put in, multiplied by the average work to 

pat in one, that ia, the average potfeii^«X» ^ VJckA^^utial 
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grows tuiiformlj, the average potential will be the potential 
when half fuH Let C be the capacity of the conductor, Q the 

number of units of chaige. The average potential = ~j^ 
The energy = ^ x Q = ^. 

132. The same charge given to different conductors will 
produce different potentials. Thus n units given to spheres 
of radii in the ratio of 1, 2, 3, will have potential in the ratio 
of 3, 2y 1. And the energy of the charge will be in the ratio 
of 3, 2, 1 — ^that is/the same charge given to a small sphere 
will produce a greater effect than when on a large one. The 
explanation is, that it requires a greater expenditure of energy 
to charge a small sphere than a large one, with equal amounts 
of electricity. 

This is again seen if we divide a charge between two equal 
spheres. Thus n units given to a sphere of capacity C, has 

energy = i^. But if the charge be shared with another 
sphere of exactly the same size, each will have — units, and 

2 

the energy of both wiU be ^J)' + ^ff = ^Y 

—that is, only one half of what it was before. The loss of 
energy is accounted for by the energy of the spark which 
occurred when the two were brought into contact This is 
one way of explaining how the energy of a charge on a con- 
ductor disappears when it is put in connection with the 
ground. Because the charge being spread over an infinitely 
large surface, has its potential thereby reduced to zero. 

133. If we have a machine which can produce a differ- 
ence of potential V, then the amounts of electricity which 
it can pump into different conductors will depend solely on 
their capacities, and the energy to be obtained from a con- 
ductor charged to this potential will be proportional also to 
the capacity. 

Suppose now that we charge a given conductor of co^mt^ 
C, with different machinea, which can produce poVftuWaJ^'^Y 
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Vg Vs &c Since C = - , w will be proportional to V. The 
energy will consequently be proportional to the square of the 

potential the machine can give, that is, E = -g- = ~-o~- 

134. Again, on a conductor of non-spherical form the 
electricity accumulates at prominent parts, although the 
potential is the same all over. Hence the potential energy, 
which is proportional to ^V, will be greater and greater 
according as the accumulation is greater ; on a pointed con- 
ductor, although the potential is the same on every part of 
its surface, the electric density is enormous at the point — 
that is, the quantity of electricity is much greater there, 
and hence the resultant force is much greater there than at 
other parts of the same conductor. 

135. There are many ways in which a difference of poten- 
tial may be produced. One is the contact of dissimilar bodies. 
Thus, when the glass rod and the silk are put in contact and 
separated, the glass is found charged with -|- E, the silk with 
— , Moreover, with any two substances, the difference of 
potential produced by contact is constant. Thus in an elec- 
trical machine all that is done is to produce a certain diffe^ 
ence of potential between the prime and secondary conductors 
(sects. 138, 139). If the secondary conductor be connected 
with the earth, and therefore at zero potential, the potential 
of the prime conductor is the difference of potential which the 
machine can produce. If the prime conductor be connected 
with the ground, then the negative or secondary conductor 
will have a negative potential equal numerically to the differ- 
ence of potentials the machine can give. In this way an elec- 
tric machine strongly resembles a pump. All that a pump 
can do is to raise water say from one level to another. It can 
change the level of the water by a certain maximum amount 
If this be 30 feet, then the pump can raise water from a depth 
of 30 feet to the surface of the ground, or from 10 feet below 
the ground to 20 feet above it, or from 50 ieet above it to 80 
feet above it The absolute level makes no difference in 
regard to its lifting power. In the case of an electrical 

machine, all that the machine do^a \a \iO ^xsid^wsa a given 
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difference of potential If the one conductor be kept at a 
constant potential B, the machine will always tend to keep 
the other at another constant potential A, so that A - B is 
constant. Although the difference of potential between the 
conductors of a machine remains always the same, what may 
be termed its productiveness is very materially affected by 
the absolute values of the potential of the negative and prime 
conductors. For instance, suppose that the machine is driven 
at the same rate (1) when the negative conductor is not con- 
nected with the ground ; (2) when it is. The machine will 
tend to maintain in each case the same constant difference 
of potential Suppose while the machine is kept steadily 
working, a conductor D, uncharged and therefore at zero 
potential, is held to the prime conductor. In (1) the potential 
of the prime conductor will be V, and of the negative con- 
ductor V^, where V^ will be as far below the potential 
of the earth as V is above it. Electricity will pass from 
the prime conductor to D, till D is charged to the potential 
V, and then no more electricity will pass. In the second 
case D will also be at zero potential, but the potential of the 
prime conductor will be V + V^. Hence the difference of 
potential between prime conductor and D will be greater, 
and a greater flow will take place. It will be found later on 
that the spark we can get depends on the difference of 
potential We should therefore expect much longer and 
more powerful sparks in the second 
case than in the first, and such is 
the fact. 

136. Measures of potential all 
depend upon the fact that a body 
always tends to move in the direc- 
tion in which the potential falls off 
most rapidly. Let ABCD (fig. 67) 
be a ring composed of two metals, 
copper and zinc, soldered together, 
lying in a horizontal plane, and e a 
wire capable of motion about a vertical axis, and charged 
positively. Its potential is positive. It is found that the 
needle jotates from, the zinc to the copper ; &\iemn^ \))qaX. 
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the difference between the potentials of the copper and 
needle is greater than between zinc and needle. Again, 
when the needle is in connection with a negatively electri- 
fied body it turns towards zinc ; proving that the potential 
of zinc is positive to that of copper when the two are in 
contact. It is by an arrangement somewhat similar to this 
that Sir William Thomson's quadrant electrometer acts. It 
will be more fully described later on, but the following is a 
description of the part of special interest at present. It con- 
sists of a cylindrical box divided into four quadrants, ABCD 
(fig. 58), completely separated from one another and insulated, 
but connected by wires diagonally, A with C and B with D. 
A flat plate, E, is suspended so as to be capable of turning 
about a vertical axis, in a plane parallel to the surface cf 
ABCD, and in equilibrium takes up the position indicated 
by the figure. It is kept charged to a constant potential by 

an arrangement to be 
more fully described 
hereafter. The quad- 
rants A and C are con- 
nected with the earth, 
B and D with the 
conductor F, whose 
potential is to be 
measured, and they 
at once acquire the 
potentials of the 
earth and conductor F 
respectively. If the potential of F be +, E will move so as 
to have more of its surface covered by A and than by B 
and D, and will take up a position of equilibrium when the 
torsion of the wire just equals the force tending to make E 
move. When the potential of E is large compared with that 
of the conductors whose difference of potential is being 
ascertained, the torsion can be shewn to be proportional to 
this difference. If the potential of F be -, the deflection is 
the other way. 

12>1, Again, both experiment and the mathematical inves- 
tigation of electricity go to ak^N? \i\i^\i VJc^a ^\i&\v.<^ixLQnon of 




Fig. 58. 
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indnetion depends entirely on a difference of potential 
between the condactoT indacing and the conductor on which 
■ charge is indnced. That is, where two condactors are at 
the same potential, whatever it be, no induction takes place 
I7 the one on the other. 



CHAPTER II. 

FBIonON SLSOTRia HAOHINEaL 

138. The reqnintes in a machine of this nature are a large 
Bnrfece, to give a great amount of electricity, and eome 
anangemeut to collect it and render it available, Thig 
portion of the machine is denominated the prime conductor. 
The robbed enrface of the electric machines is either a 



^linder or a plate of glass ; hence we dietinguiali them into 
cylinder machines and plate machines. The former, from 
their more compact form, are the more mani^eable ; and 
the latter, from both ddes of the glass plate being rabbed, 
are the lacae powetfal forms of the inatmmeat. 
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139. Plate Madmu. — The deecriplion of 'WidWb plate 
machioe (fig. 59) will be sufficient to shew the general reqnite- 
meutB and constraction of electric machinee. It was deedgned 
b; Carl Winter of Vienna. The firaC machine oa this prin- 
ciple in this coDntry was made tinder the superintendence of 
Dr Ferguson of Edinburgh in 1858. It is one of the best exist- 
ing forms of the machine. The glass plate is turned, on the oiia 
oA, by means of the handle c Tlie longer end of this axia, 
consiating of a glass rod, tnoves in the wooden pillar d, and 
" the other rests in the wooden head of the glass pillar e. Th« 
plate is thus completely insulated, and little loss of its elec- 
tricity can take place through its supports. The two rubbers 
(fig. 60) are triangular pieces of 
ood, covered with a padding 
one or two lajers of flannel, 
I inclosed in leather, and they 
' present a flat hard surface to the 
glass, so that friction between 
it and them takes place in evaty 
part. They are placed in a 
wooden frame on each side of 
the plate, and the pressure is 
f^. en. tegi^ted by metal springs. 

Before use, they are covered, 
with the aid of a little grease, with an ama^am of mercury, 
zinc, and tin, which increases immensely the production of 
electricity. The surfaces of the rubbers are conducting, and 
communicate by strips of tinfoil with the negaliee conductor, f 
{fig. 59). To prevent the electricity of the glass from dis- 
charging into the air, before reaching the prime conductor, each 
rubber has a non-conducting wing; this consists 'of several 
sheets of oiled silk, kept together by sbell-lao vamiah, beginning 
at the rubber with several, and ending with one or two sheets. 
When the machine is in action, these become negatively 
electrified, and are attracted by and adhere to the glass, and 
so diminish the attraction between the charges on the glsa 
and the rubber ( but when it is out of action, they may be 
Jiejit up by a split pin, g. As the plate turns, the mbben 
are iejjt in the frame by tteir \e4gpa, h, Tha whole frame- 
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work of the rubbers and negative condnctor can be insulated 
when required. The prime conductor,' A^ is a brass ball 
insulated on the long glass pillar I ; and to prevent the edges 
of the ball at the junction dissipating the electricity, the 
pillar enters the ball by a trumpet-shaped opening. The 
electricity .is collected from the glass by a row of points 
placed in grooves, inside of two wooden rings, m, m, which 
are attached on each side of the plate to a piece of brass pro- 
jecting horizontally from the ball of the conductor. The 
grooves are covered with tinfoil, which conveys the collected 
electricity to the ball, and the points are kept out of the way 
of injury by not projecting beyond the grooves. 

A section of the ball of the prime conductor is shewn in 
fig. 61. There are four openings into it : the lower one for 
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Fig. 61. 




Fig. 62. 



the head of the supporting pillar ; the one at the right for the 
attachment of the collecting apparatus ; the one at the left 
for the stalk of a small brass ball ; and the upper one for 
admitting the lower end of a large wooden ring, removable 
at pleasure. The last forms the peculiar feature of Winter's 
machine. It consists of an iron wire bent into the shape 
shewn in the figure, carefully covered all round with polished 
wood, and communicating with the prime conductor by a 
brass pin at the foot of the stalk on which it ataiidft. T\v^ 
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valne of this addition depends upon its great capacity, 
because it acts like & Leyden jar (sect 157). To receive the 
sparks firom the machine, the spark-drawer (fig. 62) is provided. 
This consists of a wooden pillar of the same height as the 
prime conductor, in the head of which a brass rod slides^ 
with a large flat ball at the one end and a small ball at the 
other. All the fittings of the machine are of wood, metal 
being used only for the prime and negative conductors, and 
thereby much loss is prevented. The insulating pillais 
should be, if possible, of green glass, which, from the absence 
of lead, is less conducting than flint glass. It is desirable, 
likewise, to cover them with shell-lac varnish, which prevents 
the formation of a conducting layer of moisture on them from 
the atmosphere. As the plate is turned, — E is developed 
on the rubbers, and led to the negative conductor, and thence 
to the ground ; and + ^ is formed on the glass, which, as it 
recedes from the rubber, acquires a high potentiaL Negative 
electricity is induced on the points, so that when the electrified 
glass comes close to them, the mutual attraction of the oppo- 
site electricities is sufficient to overcome the insulation of the 
air ; a discharge takes place ; the prime conductor is charged 
positively, and the greater portion of the charge on the glass 
is neutralised. If the negative conductor were insulated, 
the mutual attraction of the electricities of both conductois 
would act inductively on each other, so that the + E of the 
prime conductor would be to a considerable extent bound by 
the — E of the other conductor. It is explained in sect. 135 
why electricity is obtained more readily when one of the 
conductors is connected with the ground. If — E is wanted, 
the negative conductor is insulated, and the prime conductor 
connected with the ground, when sparks of — E are given off 
by the negative conductor. 

140. The source of the electricity in the case of friction 
electric machines is the extra work required to turn it when 
it is producing electricity, due to the attraction between the 
separated electricities. Any portion of the glass, as it passes 
from the rubber to the spikes and round again to the rubber, 
Jias a greater quantity of electricity on it between the rubber 
and the epikes than in the leat oi \\a ^^wxafc^ ^\A «5a\iaft- 
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qoeDtly it will be seen that there is more work done in over- 
coming the electric Bttniction than ia done by them in the 
tevBise joumey. 

141. The inflaence of the large flat ball of the Bpark-drawer 
ia of impoilAnce. Long sparks do not neceeaarily imply a 
very powerful machine, bat they goarautee good production 
of electricity. For the generality of electric eipeiimente, 
Eparka of one or two inches are amply sofficienL These, 
Winter's machine gives readily without the ring ; and when 
occasionally long spatka are wonted, the eztenaion of the 
prime condoctor can be added without inconvenience. It 
might be supposed that while the long sparks pass, the 
machine works more powerfully than at other times ; but 
auch is not the case, for if the machine be working at 
the same rate, the long spark occurs at much longer 
intervals than the short ones. All the forms of disrup- 
tive discharge are accompanied with the peculiar odour 
which arises from Qie production of ozone, a modification 
of oxygen. 

142. Cylinder Machina. — Fig. 63 represents a cylinder 
macbina A it the glass 
^linder ; E, the negative 
conductor, insulated on a 
glaas pillar, D, which can 
be adjusted by the screw, in 
the sole of the instrument 
The rubber is attached to 
the negative condaotot, and 
the flap of oiled silk, EK, 
to the rubber ; Q is the 
prime conductor, insulated 
on the glass pillar, H, and 
provided with a comb of 
pointed teeth to collect the 
electricity ; B, B, are the 
wooden standards iu which the 

The rest of tlie machine is sofiicieatly explained by the 
figar& 

14a £&e/fV3p4.v«/,—riifs generally conaiBtBottttiiivftQ\i&i 
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Fig. 61 



A, which in practice is kept in connection with the ground, 

filled with shell-lac or 
resin, B, and a movable 
metal cover, C, with a 
glass handle, D, as shewn 
in fig. 64. The shell- 
lac is poured in when 
melted, and it is mixed 
with some other sub- 
stance, to make it less 
brittle. Five parts of 
shell-laO) one of wax, 
and one of Venice 
turpentine, are given as 
a good mixture. The 
surface of the resin 
or shell-lac is smartly 
beaten with cats' fur. 
This electrifies the resin 
negatively. " When C is brought near B, it is charged posi- 
tively on its under surface, negatively on its upper. If then 
it is touched, the negative escapes, and C is charged with -j- E ; 
and if removed and applied to any conductor, it will give a 
positive charge to it. The process may be repeated for a great 
number of times with only a small diminution of Ks charge, 
except by connection or dampness. It is usual to have the 
earth connection made by a metallic pin passing through 
B to A, or by a piece of tinfoil pasted extending slightly over 

B, and connected with A. In removing C charged from the 
neighbourhood of B, extra work is done against the mutual 
attraction of the charges. This is the equivalent of the 
energy of electrification obtained. 

144 Electrical Discharge — Glow — Brush — Spark — As the 
charge upon any conductor is increased, the electromotive 
force tending to overcome the resistance of the dielectric 
becomes greater and greater, until at length the dielectric 
gives way, and a discharge takes place in the form of a more 
or less luminous, noisy, and hot spark. The electro-motive 
force Deceasary to produce a d\ac,\vaTg<& depends among 
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other things upon the nature of the dielectric In the case 
of air, it diminishes with the density until a certain rarity is 
reached, and afterwards increases enormously as the rarefac- 
tion is continued. The term disruptive discharge is applied 
to all cases where discharge is attended by a permanent or 
temporary rupture of the dielectric, accompanied with light, 
sound, and heat The concomitant phenomena of sound, light, 
and heat also vary with the capacity of the conductor. All 
the forms of discharge may be well shewn with the aid of a 
good electrical machine. When the conductor, which we 
shall suppose connected with a machine in working order, 
terminates in a point, there is always a great accumulation of 
electricity at the point, giving rise thereby to a great resultant 
force tending to infinity. Before this limit can be reached, 
the dielectric gives way, and allows the electricity to be dis- 
charged into the neighbouring parts of the dielectric. In the 
case of air, the particles in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the point are electrified by this discharge with the same 
electrification as the point, and are then immediately repelled : 
their place is occupied by non-electrified particles, which are 
also immediately electrified and repelled, and thus a constant 
electric discharge takes place between the point and the 
surrounding atmosphere. The repelled particles fly off in 
almost continuous streams, and discharge themselves on 
oppositely or non-electrified bodies. The pointed conductor 
may therefore be said to discharge itself by convection. The 
currents of air produced are often strong enough to blow out 
the flame of a candle. 

When the room in which the experiments are made is 
darkened, there is seen about the point a constant glow, due 
to the intense heat produced in the air by these discharges. 
The energy of the discharge takes the form partly of heat, 
partly of light, sound, &c. The glow may be increased or 
diminished by aiding or preventing the currents of the 
repelled particles. This passage of electricity from one place 
to another is called electrical convection or convective dis- 
charge. The glow may be seen on the tops of masts and 
lightning conductors ; also upon the surface of the Holtz 
machine (sect. 149) in the neighbourhood o£ the ^ou\\A% 
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145. The electric brash is the name given to the lominous 
appearance of the discharge of electricity when the conductor 
is not pointed; but of small capacity, usually a small balL 
Here, as in every case, the discharge takes place when the 
electromotive force of the charge is sufficient to overcome the 
resistance of the dielectric Even with the best machines, a 
finite amount of time is required to charge a small condactor 
sufficiently to produce this effect Hence the discharges fake 
place at small intervals of time and in small quantities— Urns 
producing a greater luminous appearance and little nQise, but 
no current of air. The brush presents the appearance of a 
bush, which is formed by the successive discharges breaking 
off into ramifications, as it passes from the one conductor to 
the other. 

146. When the capacity of the conductor is greater, longer 
intervals of time are necessary to charge it to the necessary 
potential than in the case last considered ^ and accordingly, 
when the discharge takes place, a larger quantity of electricity 
passes in the form of a spark, and a much greater effect is 
produced. The light is often very intense, and the noise 
loud and sharp. 

147. Sir W. Thomson measured with an electrometer the 
electromotive force necessary to produce a spark across strata 
of air of different thicknesses, between two surfaces, one 
slightly convex, the other plane. He found that for distances 
of about a millimetre and under, the electromotive force 
increased with the distance, but in a less rapid ratio. 

148. The appearance of the spark varies with the distance 
between the plates, and also with the medium. When the 
distance is small, the spark is comparatively straight, but gets 
more forked and crooked or zigzag in form as the distsmce 
increases, and beyond a certain distance, varying with the 
capacity of the conductors, it takes the form of the brush dis- 
charge. Professor Tait and Mr A. Mathieson of Edinburgh 
University have recently photographed sparks from a power- 
ful Holtz machine. From these photographs it is seen 
that the sparks in many instances are not merely deflected 
from their course, but double back upon it as in fig. 65. 

Again, they often bifurcate, and. aiteit tt^^O[)iixi% ^m<^ dia- 
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tance separate and again unite. They have alao shewn that 
the canae of the abrapt change of direction of the spark is 
probably dae to germB, &c floating in the atmosphere, 
becanse when the dischai^e was made to take place in air 



heated by being previoiiglj passed throngti a considerable 
le>^^ of red-hot tube, for the purpose of destroying these 
germs, the path was almost free from these jagged points and 
other peculiarities. 

Soltss and other EUclro-Statio Iiiduetion Maekines, 
149. One great objection to an oidinary friction machine 
like that described in seoL 139, ia that there is a great waste 
of energy in overcoming the friction. In recent years, several 
instrumenta have been invented which work rather on the 
principle of the electro- 

phoros, and in them the ■ ,. 

energy spent in driving y^ x 

the machine is almost f 
bU transformed 

electiicity, . , 

Theyalleonsifltessen- \_^ ^/ 
tiaUy of one or more 
insulated conductors, , _^^____ 

movable and fixed ; the 
former are nsoally called 
carriers ; the latter, in- 
ductors, &c. We shall 
give a detuled descrip- 
tion of one, aitd mention "''' "'' 
some others. In the Holtz machine the inductor, I (fig. G 
ie a aiivaiar ghae plate with two apertuiea cu.'b n.«&i 
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circumference, to the edge of which a pointed piece of paper, A 
and B, is fixed. The carrier, C, is another plate of same dimen- 
eions, turning on an axle. Near the ride of the carrier, remote 
bom. the inductor, are two combs, E and F, for collectiog the 
electricity. The paper A ia charged negatively, eaj, bj a piece 
{if excited vulcanite, and induces ~~ E on the outer surface of 
C in its immediate neighbourhood, -^ on the inner side. We 
may suppose the carrier to be composed of a number of secton, 
one of which we shall examine as C is turned round. When 
it is opposite A, it has + £ os its inner surface, — E on tha 




outer. On coming to E, the negative E is carried off by E ; 
and a little farther on, B is charged + by drawing the + from 
the inner side of C Then a new separation takes place by 
inductive action of B, + being now on the outside of C, — on 
the inside. At F the comb draws off the negative again, 
and A geta a freah charge of — and a further separation 
ensues. But what is true of the small r^ion is true of 
the whole surface of C— that is, the separation, &c gues 
oa oontinaooBiy. 
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The distance between the balls can be varied at pleasure, 
and by attaching Leyden jars to K and L, their capacity can 
be made very great, and large sparks of several inches in 
length can be obtained. 

In fig. 67 is shewn a complete Holtz machine with a single 
revolving plate. D is the inductor, and A the revolving 
plate mounted on the axis L L', which runs in sockets fixed 
in the cross-pieces of vulcanite, L and L'. P and F are two 
pieces of paper glued to the glass, the one on the upper and 
the other on the lower side of the window-holes, C C are the 
collecting combs connected with the spark-drawing balls B 
and B^ by the brass rods R and B,\ 

150. Discharge by Points and Flames. — When the machine 
is in action, and sparks of several inches in length are passing, 
they instantly cease when a sharp metal point held in the 
hand is presented to the machine at some distance from 
the prime conductor. The reason is that the electricity on 
the prime conductor induces an opposite charge on the rod, 
which accumulates at the point so as to produce an enormous 
electric density there. The mutual attraction which ensues 
is sufficient to overcome the insulation of the dielectric, 
and the charge of the prime conductor is drawn away 
continuously, instead of by successive discharges of much 
larger quantities. It is on the same principle that a lightning 
rod discharges a thunder-cloud of its electricity, silently and 
without a flash. If a pointed rod be placed on, or connected 
with^ the phme conductor, no spark can be got from it ; 
powerful currents of air proceed from the point, sufficiently 
powerful to turn a small wheel furnished with paper vanes, 
or to blow away the flame of a candle, as in the electric glow 
discharge, due to the repulsion between the charged point 
and the air in its neighbourhood charged by contact. This is 
generally shewn by taking a wire pointed at both ends, and 
bending it so that its points are at right angles to it and on 
opposite sides of it, and poising the whole on a point on the 
machine. When the machine is in action, the points are 
driven backwards, and the wire revolves on the principle of a 
reaction wheel. In the dark, the points describe a luminous 
ring from the glow at them. 
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151. When the flame of a candle is held near the machine, 
it acts like a point ; if uninsnlated, it acts moie decidedly 
than when insulated. In the latter case, it appears to point 
towards the machine and out from it, acting like a double 
point — one discharging the machine, the other discharging 
the flame into the air. Professor Guthrie describes experi- 
ments which throw light upon the nature of the influence 
exercised by flames as dischargers. He shews that, whether 
the flame be a luminous or non-luminous one — ^that is, whether 
it be charged with solid matter or not — it discharges an 
electroscope with equal rapidity when held above it That 
this is not due to the currents of air produced by the flame, 
is shewn by the fact that currents of air, either cold or hot, 
blown from a bellows on an electroscope, do not discharge it 
He thinks the heat relieves the strain of induction by the 
thermal agitation of the molecules, which allow the charge of 
the electroscope to dissipate ; and this again gives rise to 
heat, which further aids the discharge. It is also due to the 
vibration of the molecules by heat that he attributes the non- 
reception or non-retention of a charge, even for an instant, by 
an insulated and white-hot iron ball. As it cools, it acquires 
at a red-heat the power of receiving and retaining a negative 
charge, and at a lower temperature charges of either kind. 
These variations are partly due to the apparent preference of 
air for + over — E. He finds too that an earth-connected 
iron ball discharges equally, when white-hot, an electroscope 
charged positively or negatively; but as it cools to dark- 
heat, it is found to discharge one negatively electrified, but 
not positively. 

152. The heat of the spark is shewn by holding a spoonful 
of ether below the small projecting ball so as to receive a 
spark from it The spark instantly kindles the ether. 

153. A person standing on an insulating stool (that is, a 
stool with glass legs), with one hand on the machine, can 
with the other send sparks to everything and everybody 
about him. In this position he can kindle ether, or light 
with his finger a jet of ga& The most extraordinary experi- 
ment that can be performed with Winter's machine is the 

lighting of a gas-jet by a peiaon. "wVioW.-^ -vssciRaxmftcted with 
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the macliiiie, OBd Btanding some eight or ten feet from it If 
the person so situated holds the blade of a knife or other 
point over the gas-bnmer, at a distance only short of touching, 
at each long spark from the machine, a small spark passes 
between the blade and the burner, and thus ignites the gas. 
The reason is as follows : The body of the person in question 
is electrified n^;atiyely by the extensive prime conductor of 
the machine acting inductively. When the spark passes, the 
ling is discharged, and its inductive power for the moment 
ceases ; and the negative electricity of his body, now no 
longer attracted by it, returns to the ground, and taking the 
easiest route, causes the spark in question. This is quite 
similar to what is known in thunder-storms as the hack-stroke. 
A person in a prominent position, under a highly charged 
doud, experiences a violent, sometimes fatal shock at the 
same time as a flash of lightning, although the flash was 
not at all near him. 

The physiological effect of the spark may be felt by any one 
holding tiie back of his hand near the machine so as to get 
a spark firom it. A ten-inch spark from Winter^s machine 
produces a stinging sensation accompanied by a nervous 
twitching, and this may be felt by a dozen persons at 
once, joined hand in hand, the first presenting his free 
hand to the machine^ and the last having his free hand 
connected with the ground or negative conductor. 



CHAPTEB X. 
A0CUHULAT0B8. 



154. An a^ccvmulaJtoT is the name given to an apparatus 
for receiving and retaining large quantities of elec« 
tridty. It consists essentially of two conducting plates, 
separated by a layer of non-conducting material which is 
called the dielectric. Thus two parallel sheets of metal 
separated by air form an accumulator. Also any insulated 
conductor may be regarded as an accumulator, the other 
plate being represent hy the walls of the xoom m'^\iOa 
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it is placed, and the intervening air being the dielectric. 
A common form of accumulator, first adopted by Franklin, 
is made by coating a pane of glass on both sides with tinfoil, 
with the exception of a margin about two inches wide all 
round. Another form employed by Faraday in his researches 
on gpecific inductive capacity consists of a metallic sphere 
surrounded by a concentric spherical shell, also of metal, 
and of slightly larger radius, the space between being filled 
with air or other dielectric substance. 

An accumulator is charged by putting one of its plates^ 
usually called the receiving plate, in connection with the 
prime conductor of an electric machine, while the other is 
connected with the earth. Let A and B be the two con- 
ducting plates, parallel to each other, and separated by a 
layer of air ; and let A be insulated, and B in connection with 
the ground. Suppose a positive charge of electricity to be 
given to A This, acting on B through the air as dielectric, 
will induce a negative charge on the side of B next to A ; 
and, if the charge of A be continually increased, a cor- 
responding increase in the negative charge of B will take 
place. This will go on till a certain limit is reached, when 
the electricity of A begins to escape through the air and by 
its insulating support The accumulator is then said to be 
fully charged. The quantity of electricity accumulated in 
this way will depend upon the area of the plates, their 
difference of potential, and the thickness of the dielectric. 

By the capacity of an accumulator is meant the quantify 
of electricity which must be communicated to the receiving 
plate to produce omit difference of potential between the two 
plates. Other things being the same, the capacity will vary 
with the specific inductive capacity of the dielectric employed. 
If the specific inductive capacity of air be taken as unity, 
and C represent the capacity of an accumulator with air for 
the dielectric, then, if K denote the specific inductive 
capacity of another substance, the capacity of the same 
accumulator with that substance substituted for air will be 
represented by KG. 

155. The capacity of an accumulator formed of two 
parallel plates is calculated sa ioVio^a •. 
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Let A and B, flg. 68, be the two plates whose potential! 
are V and V respectivelj, and whose arefui . . 

are each eqaal to S. Also let the distance 
between them, or the thickness of the di- 
electric, be t Except near the edges, which 
may be neglected if the plates aie large in 
comparison with their distance apart, the 
lines of force, for this case, will be perpen- 
dicular to both pistes, and hence the tubes of 
force will be cjlindets. Now it is known 
that if R be the resultant force at any point, 
and u the area of the section, perpendicular 
to the direction of K, of the tube of force at 
that point, the product Roi is constant Fts. «& 
Hence, as u is constant for a cylinder, so 
most B be constant The vatne of R yanishes for points 
within the plate A, and since its valne changes by the 
qnanti^ 4n-cr (where tr is the surface density) on paBsiog 
through on electriSed snrface, its value just ontside the 
snr&ce must be 4iri7'. Therefore, 

R = 4jr(r. 

Bat B is also equal to the rate of change of potential per 

QOitof length between A and B — that is, to — - — . 

Therefore B - 4jra- = -^. 

Tbnefore tr ■= — .— ■ -. 

4irf 
Bnt Q, the quantity of electricity on A, is Sir. 

Therefore Q = 3<r - ^"^'^^ ■ 

But the capacity, C, is the qnandty of electricity neceBsary 
te produce unit difference of potentisl. 

TWefore '^ " ^• 

If the plate B be connected to the earth, V = O and 
1-S = 0T. 
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If a plate of shell-lac or vulcanite whose specific inductive 
capacity is K be inserted between A and B, tiien Q = EGV. 
156. As it is an important case, we shall also find the 
capacity of a sphere, A, surrounded by a concentric spherical 
shell, B (fig. 69), both being insulated. 

Let r be the xadiuB of A, B the 
radius of the inside surface of B, 
and X the thickness of R Let a 
quantity, Q, of electricity be 
distributed over the surface of 
Iq-^ a. This will induce a quantity 
— Q, on the inner surface of B, 
the complementary + Q going to 
the outer surface of K The 
potential at every point within 
Fig. 69. the sphere A is the same as at 

its centre. Let it be Y ; then, 




r R^R + a:' 

The potential just outside B is the same as if Q were 
collected at the centre. Therefore, calling it V^, 

Y' = Y> T. ' Therefore subtracting, 

v-v'-M-Q.5^. 

Rr 
Therefore Q = ^^ (V - V). But when V - V'«1,Q = C 

Rr 

Therefore = = . 

xC — f 

157. By far the most useful form of accumulator is the 
Leyden jar, so named from the place of its discovery. The 
discovery was accidentally made in 1746, by Cuneus, a pupil 
of Muschenbroek, while endeavouring to give an electrical 
charge to water. He took a wide-mouthed glass flask 
partially filled with water, and, holding it in hiB hand, 
allowed a chain, hanging from' the prime conductor of an 
electrical machine, to dip into the water. The machine was 
then worked for some time, axid on. taking hold of the chain 
to remove it firom the water» Cxuaevxa -vw^ «Qa:\KfflR^\ft isd 
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; nnart ahoek paw throngli hia smta. He describea the 
hook as veiy sereie ; but no doabt its extreme Dovelty led 
dm grestlj to exaggerate its severity. In this experiment 
}nneas bad nnconsciooal; made an accnmnlator whose 
lielectric was the glass, and whose conducting plat«s were 
espectively his hand and the surface of the watei next the 

The Leyden Jar, as nsnally constructed, consists of a glass 
IT (fig, 70) with a coating of tinfoil carefully 
asted inside and out, extending to within a 
Bw inches of the mouth. The month is 
enerally closed by a wooden stopper, through 
rhich passes a brass rod surmounted by a 
irass ball or knob. The connection between , 
he inside coating and the ball ie made by a , 
hain extending front the lower end of the 
irass rod to the bottom of the jar. If this jar ' 
ie put npou an insulating stool, and sparks 
jawn to the knob from the prime conductor 
f the machine, it will be observed that, alter a few sparks 
lave passed, no more will follow although the machine be 
rork^ ; or, if they do, they are immediately dissipated from 
he knob in a brush dischaj^ If then, bowever, the knuckle 
if the experimenter be brought near the outer coating, sparks 
i^D agtun to pass freely, and for every apork which passes 
letween the machine and the knob a similar spark passes 
letween the knnckle and outer coating. This contiuues for 
ome time, and then the jar is fully charged. The action 
if the jar is as follows : The + E communicated to the 
nner coating by the machine acts inductively through the 
[lass on the outside coating. It prodnces a cha^ — E on 
he inside of that coating, the complementary positive charge 
loing to the outside. It is this complementary -f E which 
I observed to pass to the earih when the knnckle ia applied 
o it; Aa the inside coaring of the jar forms nearly a closed 
niEsee, the charge on its outer surface is very small, con- 
dating only of the electricity on the knob and braes rod and 

If the glass oltbe Leaden jar be thin, the oarvature (A tV« 
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jar may be neglected, and hence, it may be regarded as an 

accumulator consisting of two parallel plates. We can, in 

consequence, apply the result of section 155 in order to find 

its capacity. Let Q be the quantity of electricity given to 

the inside coating, whose area is S, V and zero the potentials 

of the inside and outside coatings respectively, t the thickness 

of the glass, and K its specific inductive capacity ; then 

VKS 
Q = -T—f-' Hence, if C be the capacity of the jar, 

KS ^ 

C = 2—±' This can be put into the form . t , which shews 

that the capacity of the jar is the same as that of a similar 

jar with air of the thickness :^ instead of glass for the 

dielectric. 

158. The Leyden jar is discharged by establishing a con- 
ducting connection between its inner and outer coatings. 
This is usually done by an instrument called discharging 

tongs (fig. 71), which consists of two 
brass arms ending in balls, and mov- 
able on a hinge by glass handles. One 
of the balls is placed on the outer coat- 
ing, and the other brought round to the 
knob. When this is done, a brilliant 
. ^ ^ flash, accompanied by a sharp snap, is 
seen to pass between the knoYt and the 
approaching ball. If the discharge is made through the 
body by laying the hands simultaneously on the knob and 
outside coating, a violent shock is felt A charged Leyden 
jar obviously represents a store of potential energy ; and the 
amount of this energy which is transformed into heat, light, 
sound, &c by the discharge of the jar is, by section 131, equal 
to JQV = JCV^, and is thus proportional to the square of 
the potential of the inner coating. When a Leyden jar is 
charged, it is a question whether the opposite electricities 
reside on the surfaces of the tinfoil coatings next the glass, 
or on the surface of the glass itself. To test this, Franklin 
devised the experiment ot \.\i^ \«e m^Ssi \Ck.^^^hlQ coatingSi 
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This jar, which in shape resembles a common tumbler, is so 
constructed that its coatings, although fitting closely to the 
glass, can be easily removed and replaced. In making the 
experiment, the jar is charged in the ordinary way. The 
inside coating is first removed and discharged by touching 
it with the finger ; the glass is then lifted out of the outside 
coating and placed on an insulating stand ; the outside coat- 
ing is now discharged, and the whole is put together again. 
When the discharging tongs are applied, a bright spark and 
snap is produced. This shews clearly that — at least, during 
the time when the glass jar was separate from its coatings — 
the electrical charges must have been on its inside and out- 
side surfaces. 

159. Residual Charge, — If a large Leyden jar be fully 
charged, allowed to stand for some time, and then discharged, 
it will be found to re-charge itself to a small extent in the 
same way as before. This is observed on connecting its two 
coatings by the discharging tongs, when a considerable spark 
takes place, followed sometimes by as many as four similar 
discharges, each less than the preceding, and all from the 
same initial charge. These, called secondary discharges, are 
attributed to what is known as the residual charge of the 
Leyden jar, and this again is referred to the phenomenon of 
eUctric absorption observed in glass and other solid dielectrics. 
When the jar is strongly charged, the glass seems to have 
soaked up to a small depth below its surface a certain quan- 
tity of the opposite electricities, which it again allows to 
ooze out after discharge has taken place. It is the quantity 
thus oozing out which re-charges the jar, and produces the 
secondary discharge. Although dielectrics behave as if they 
absorbed electricity when under strong polarisation, it does 
not follow that they actually do so. If they did, as has been 
observed by Clerk-Maxwell, the fact could not fail to be de- 
tected by the following experiment : Let the dielectric sub- 
stance be surrounded by a metallic vessel well insulated. Let 
it then receive a charge of electricity, and immediately let 
the outside vessel be discharged and again insulated. Now, 
if any electricity had been absorbed by the substance of the 
dielectric, and were now being given out, it wouVd <l«iWvs!\'3 
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charge the outside of the metallic vessel in such a way as to 
be manifest to the ordinary delicate tests. No such charge 
has ever been observed, and hence no real electric absorption 
can have taken place. A different explanation of el«fttric 
absorption has been given by Clerk-Maxwell. By a mathe- 
matical investigation, he shews that no such phenomenon 
can take place in a strictly homogeneous dielectric ; and by 
a similar investigation he shews that it must take place, pro- 
vided the dielectric be heterogeneous ; and that it will not 
matter whether the heterogeneous dielectric be disposed in 
layers, each in itself homogeneous, or consist merely of a 
conglomeration of particles. It will readily be seen that 
this explanation amply accounts for the phenomenon in 
glass and solid dielectrics generally. 

160. Discharge by Alternate Contacts, — If a Leyden jar be 
charged and insulated, it can be gradually discharged by 
alternately touching the knob and outer coating with the 
finger. At each contact a feeble spark takes place. Suppose 
Q to be the entire charge on the inner coating. Part of this 
will be on the outside of that coating, including the knob, 
brass rod, and chain; and part on the side next the glass. 
Let X be the fraction of Q, which is next the glass; then 
— xQ will be the charge on the outer coating, which was in 
connection with the ground. Hence, — a; is the coefficient 
by which we must multiply the charge on the inner coating 
at any time, in order to get the charge on the outer coating 
at the same time, that coating being at zero potentiaL Simi- 
larly, let — x' be the coefficient by which we must multiply 
the charge on the outer coating, insulated, to get the charge 
on the inner coating when it is at zero potentiaL Now let 
the knob be touched ; the charge on the inner coating imme- 
diately after will be got by multiplying the charge on the 
outer coating by — ic' ; that is, it will be + oa/Q. Next let 
the outer coating be touched, and similarly the charge on it 
immediately after will be got by multiplying the charge on 
the inner coating by — x; that is, it will be — aVQ. 
Hence, we see that the charge on either coating after any 
contact IB got by multiplying the charge on the same coating 
after the previous contact by xocf •, \\va.\. \a Xa ^^\\i^ charges 
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left form a geometric series, whose common ratio is xxf. 

The quantily removed from the imier coating after n contacts 

will be: 

Q (1 — a?^*») ; 

and from the outer, — oKJ (I — sc^**). 
Since % and a/ are fractions very nearly equal to unity, the 
quantity removed at each contact is very small, and, theo- 
retically speaking, it would require an infinite time to 
remove the whole. 

This method of dischaige is prettily illustrated by a toy 
called the electric spider. A ball connected with the outer 
coating is placed at the distance of one or two inches from 
the knob, and a piece of pith made up so as to resemble a 
spider is hung by a silk thread between them. The spider 
keeps moving between the two balls under the influence of 
the opposite electricities alternately on the knob and out- 
side coating. 

161. In order to find the specific inductive capacity of 
different substances, Faraday made use 
of two precisely equal and similar 

accumulators, in one of which the 

dielectric was air, and in the other 

the substance, whose specific inductive 

capacity he wished to determine. One 

of his accumulators is represented in fig. 

72. It consists of a metallic sphere A, 

attached to the knob M by means of a 

rod passing through a plug of shell-lac. 

A is surrounded by a concentric spheri- 
cal shell B, made in two halves, which 

can be separated so as to allow different 

solid dielectrics to be included between 

A and B. The diameter of A is 2*33 

inches, and the distance between the 

surfEices A and B *62 of an inch. By 

means of a stopcock B, the space be- 
tween A and B can be exhausted of air, 

and filled with different gases. The two accumulators are 

used as follows : 




Fig. 72. 
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Denote them by X and O respectively. X is first 
filled with air and O with the substance, such as shell-lac, 
whose specific inductive capacity it is required to determine. 
Let K denote this ; then, if C be the capacity of X, the capa- 
city of O will be KG. A charge of electricity is given to X 
by the knob M, the outside of B being in connection with 
the earth. If Y be the potential of A, the quantity of elec- 
tricity communicated to it will be CV. Now, let the knob, 
M, of X be joined to the corresponding knob of O, which is 
uncharged. The charge of X will be divided between X and 
O ; and if Y^ be the common potential, we have, since the 
quantity of electricity is the same as before, the equation 

Y'(CH-KC) = CY. 

V 

From this, V' = , ' ^ 

Y — Y' 

whence K = — ^j — , which determines K. 

As an example, take one of Faraday's experiments on shell- 
lac The initial potential of X, as ascertained by Coulomb's 
torsion balance, was 290°. When X and were joined the 
common potential was 114°. Hence, 

„ 290 - 114 176 - « . 

^=— Hi— = 114=^-^^ 
When different gases were put into 0, X containing air as 
before, Faraday found that in all cases the common potential 
Y' was equal to ^Y, from which it follows that the value 
of K for all gases is unity (sect. 108). 

162. Electric Battery, — In order to get a great accumulation 
of electricity, large surfaces are necessary. This can be 
obtained either by constructing a large jar, or by uniting 
several small jars together so as to act as one. The latter 
method is preferable, as we can vary the surface according 
to the number of jars employed. A number of small jars 
united together as one is called an electric battery, A veiy 
convenient form of electric battery is shewn in fig. 73. The 
knobs of each jar communicate with a large central one by 
means of arms of brass moving on hinges, and the outer 
coatings are put in conducting connection by being placed 
oji an iiiiSuLtCed stool covered wLlh tiufoiL The interior 
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coatings are conveniently charged by a long projecting arm 
from the central knob, and the exterior ones by connecting 




the Btool with the ground. Any jar can be thrown out of 
action by throwing back ila aim. 

If there be n equal jars in the battery, each of capacity C, 
it is clear that the capacity of the battery will be nC, since 
the total amount of coated eurface is n tJmea the surface of 
a single jar. If the battery be chafed to potential Y, the 
qnaotity, Q, of electricity accumulated will be nOV, and the 
energy which Ls equal to JQV will be jnOV*. 

Let the n jara be insulated and so arranged that the knob 
of the first jar is connected with the machine, and its outer 
coating with the luiob of the second, and the knob of the 
third with the outer coating of the second, and so on, the 
onteide of the last being in connection with the earth. This 
is called cha^ng by eateade; and the whole is discharged 
by bringing the knob of the first in connection with the 
outer coating of the last. Let C be the capacity of each jar, 
and V the potential of the knob of the first. The difference 
of potential between the knob and outer coating of each jar 

will be —I and the qnantity of electricity accumnlated in it. 
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cv 

— . Hence, the whole charge in the n jars is CV, the same 

as if one alone had been charged in the ordinary way. The 

V CV2 

potential energy will be JCV . — , that is i . 

Again let the n jars be each charged separately in the 
ordinary way. Then let the knob of the first be put into 
connection with the outside coating of the second, the knob 
of the second with the outside of the third, and so on. This 
is called charging in series. Let C be the capacity of each jar, 
and Y the potential to which it is raised before contact with 
the others. When the connections are made, the potential of 
the second will be SY, of the third 3Y, and so on, the potential 
of the nth being nV, If we compare this arrangement with 
the ordinary electrical battery, we find that, since the electro- 
motive force — ^that is, the difference of potential — ^is nV 
instead of Y, the striking distance is much greater in the 
former than the latter. The quantity of electricity, however, 
is less, being CY instead of nCY. The potential energy for 

this case is JOY . nV, that is q^% ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ bsjoojq as for 

the battery. This was to be expected, since it requires the 
same amount of work to charge n jars separately as n jars 
together to the same potential, their outside coatings being 
in connection with the earth. 

Eayperiments with the Leyden Jar or Battery, — ^By discharg- 
ing the Leyden jar or electric battery through particular 
channels, we obtain some beautiful illustrations of the 
power of electricity. When the discharge is effected through 
thin wires of gold or platinum, the heat accompanying 
its passage is so great as to dissipate them in vapour. The 
expansion of the air caused by the spark is shewn by the 
electric mortar. This is a wooden mortar with two wires 
entering air-tight at the opposite sides of the breach, with a 
small wooden ball fitting closely in the muzzle. The spark 
passing between these wires in discharge causes a sufficient 
expansion of the air within the mortar to drive the baU to 
some distance off. When the discharge is made through 
gunpowder, it tosses the grains NioWiilVj a.\^Qw.t^ but causes no 
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ignition ; viheny however, it is retarded by introducing an 
imperfect conductor, such as a wet string, into the circuit, the 
gunpowder is fired. When the discharge is made through 
glass by two points pressing against its opposite surfaces, a 
small hole is drilled into the glass. To assist in such experi- 
ments, the universal discharger (fig. 74) is used. This consists 




Fig. 74. 

of two arms of brass mounted on glass pillars, so that their 
position and distance can be easily adjusted, and of a small 
movable table placed between them, the whole resting on a 
wooden foot. When the discharge of a Leyden jar is made 
through a number of individuals, each receives an equally 
powerful shock. The want of insulation here does not cause 
a loss as when they receive a spark from the machine, for the 
electricities of the two coatings have each other, not the 
ground, for their final termination. 

163. Velocity of Electric Discharge, — The rapidity with 
which electric' discharge takes place is so great, that we 
might well despair of reaching any definite information about 
it Wheatstone, by means of a revolving mirror, determined 
its rate of propagation in certain circumstances. A small 
mirror was made to revolve fifty times a second, and the 
reflection of the electric spark was observed in it. Any one 
who takes a mirror in his hand and makes it revolve, sees 
that objects are apparently displaced by it, and it admits of 
an easy geometrical demonstration, that the reflected image 
describes an angle the double of that of the mirror. If, while 
the small mirror rotates at this rate, the imag^ ol ^«^a£& 
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should shew a displacement of 90% we know that the mirror 
has moved through 45°, and the time during which this takes 
place is n*^ of ^ = i^ of a second. If the duration of the 
spark, then, had been zhr of a second, we should have seen 
its image move through 90°. The eye, however, during this 
time would not have been able to discern any difiference 
between the beginning and the end of the spark, so that the 
90^ would have appeared as one arc of light. Examined in 
this way, however, the spark of a machine and that of a 
Leyden jar were seen as if the mirror had been at rest Thus 
analysed with an apparatus where a duration of Tshnr P^ of 
a second would have shewn an arc of 1°, the electric spark 

appears instantaneous. The discharge 

j I r I of a Leyden jar through a long wire 

I v. J J is not so instantaneous. Wheat- 

»X ^^ aa L */v J(l — stone's method of finding this was 

as foUows : Six balls (fig. 75) were 

arranged in pairs, ea.ch pair being 

quite near the other. The ball 2 was 

Fig. 76. connected with 3 by a copper wire a 

quarter of a mile in length, so were 

also 4 and 5 — ^the dotted lines in the figure marking simply 

the connection. When discharge took place, the electricity 

of the inner coating was communicated to 1, and of the outer 

coating to 6. Supposing charge to travel from the inner 

to the outer coating, it would proceed from 1 to 2 by spark, 

then by the long copper wire to 3, by spark to 4, by the 

other long wire to 5, and by spark to 6. To 

the eye, the three sparks seemed simultaneous. 

In the mirror, however, they presented the 

appearance of three arcs of equal length, the 

middle one rather behind the others (fig. 76). 

*** In this instance, the mirror revolved 800 

times a second, and the retardation of the middle line 

was about i°. The time, therefore, taken by the discharge 

to travel from 2 to 3, or 5 to 4, a quarter of a mile, was 

X Qfv^ - 1 ir;onr>A ^^ * second, which corresponds to 




360 800 1,152,000 
266,000 miles per second *, gieatex tVL^n \>\i<& velocity of light, 
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vbich. b aolj 194,000 miles per second. Jn the same mann 
it was calculated from the lengths of the arcs, which were 2 
^t the duration of each spark was T i -t u r "f a second, 
thtis appeared that the discheTge was a succesaive one, n 
at least, aa iustantaaeoaa as through a short conductor. 
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161. Strictly apeakin^ on electroscope is on instrument 
which merely indicates the difference of electric potential 
between two condnctora, whereas an electrometer is one 
which not only indicates but also measures the amonnt 
of that difference in terms of the proper unit, although the 
one is often used for the other. They both depend for tieir 
action npon the effects produced by electrostatic force acting 
between two conductors, one of which is usually fixed and 
the other moTable. The move- 
ments of tbe latter are, in 
electrometers, registered on a 
suitable scale, and the cor- 
responding differences of poten- 
tial can be compared with each 
other, or, if desired, expressed 
in abaolnte measure by multi- 
plying by the proper constant 

Tbe most simple example of 
a tough electroscope is tbe 
electric pendulum already de- 
scribed (sect. 51). A more deli- 
cate inatroment ia the doable Fig. 77. 
pendulum electroscope of Ca- 

vallo (fig. 77.) It consiata of two pith balls suspended side by 
side by fine silver wires, and inclosed in a glass case, which 
b surmounted by a bell-shaped cover in metallic contact with 
the wires. When an electrified bodyi6bioug\itnwi;'iIa6\«^- 
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ahaped catering the balla become Bunilarlj electrified and 
repel each other. 
The moBt delicate and nsefal ioBtrament on the dtrahle 
pendolmn principle ia the gold leaf 
electroacope of Bennet. It la lepre- 
aented in fig. 78. A is a glass vessel 
closed by ^e metal anppoTt, B. At 
C ate seen two atripa of gold leaf 
gammed to the parallel facea of a flat 
piece of biaas. This piece ia attadied 
to a stout brass tod, which passes np 
throngh an insulating plug in the 
neck of the vessel, and carries the 
brass disc, D. CQose to the glass, oa 
the inside, ia a cylinder of win ganz^ 
H, which is tall enough to snironiul 
I the gold leaves. This essential addi- 
tion was first made hj Faraday, and 
it is strange that since that time the 
inatmrnent has been often used with- 
oat it, and the defect not realised. It is obvious that the 
motion of the gold leaves, C, will depend npon the diEFerencs 
of potential between them and the inclosiire, H ; and hencs 
the importance of keeping H at a definite potential, as hy 
connecting it with the ground through the sole-plate. If H 
be removed, and the sariace ot the glass only be exposed to 
the gold leaves, the indications of the instxnment becoms 
unreliable, as the potential of the glass surface may be incon- 
stant In these circnmstonces it is not even an electroscope 
as the leaves might diverge when the diiFerence of potential 
to be tested was nil Besides giving a definite potential, the 
wire gauze H serves the important purpose of screening tlu 
gold leaves from the action of all external electrified bodies. 

165. Sir William Thomson has divided electroscopes and 
electrometers into two great classes— the idiostatio and the 
hderoitatic In the former, only one electrification is made 
use of — namely, that which is being tested or measured ; in 
the latter, besides this, an auxiliary electrification is employed, 
eappUed from some iudeipendent wra,x«ft, sa<^ «& «. «.W^ 



Fig 78. 
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Lejdea jar. The electroBcopeB abead; mentioned are ei- 
trnples of the idioitatie class. Of the heteroitatie class, the 
rimpleet example is the Bohnenberger electroscope Tept«- 
■ented in fig. 79. It consista of a Bingle strip of gold leaf; /, 
nupended qrmtDetrically 
between the opposite poles, 
P and P, of a dry pile (sect, 
19S), the whole being in- 
closed in a glass jnr, C. A 
permanent difference of 
potential is maintained be- 
tweenPandP'jPjletUH sup- 
pose, being the positive and 
F the negative pole. When 
/is neotral, it will remain 
■tationaiy between P and 
P ! but if it be electrified, ^ _ 
let as say, positively, j^: ^ 
Quongh the knob, D, it "^^=i^ ^^ Z' 
•ill bo Bimnltaneoualj le- ^^^— 

palled hj F and attracted Fig. TO. 

1^ P'. The opposite will 

b« the caae if / be negativelr electrified. It is this double 
action, which gives gieat sensitiTeDess to iostruments of this 

166. j46»iirt«Efoi!(nmK(w.— Thisisaninstroment foideter- 
mioing differences of potential in absolate measure — that is, 
in terms of the fundamental units of length, mass, and time. 
To andeistand theoretically how this is done, suppose A 
and B to be two horizontal ciicnlat discs of metal placed &ce 
to face, one above the other, and sepaisted by a narrow 
apoca. Let A be undermost, isanlated, and kept at a 
constant potential T by being in contact with a. Leyden jar. 
Let B be suspended by a wire from one arm of a delicate 
balance in connection with the ground, and consequently at 
lero potential. In the other scale of the balance let a weight, 
1^ be placed such that it will just balsjice- the attraction of 
A for B, and keep them at the distance d apart Kow, 
n^Iecting the inffnence of the electrificadoiL o& ^ ^lu- 
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opposed faces of A and B, and the want of uniformity ii 
the electrical distribution near their edges, we have th( 
equation 

47ro- = R ="j'» 

where E is the resultant force at a point between A and B 
and o- the surface density. Also the attraction between th( 
discs per unit of area is Sttct^. Therefore if S be the are^ 
of the lower disc, A, we have, since the attraction is eqna 
to the weight w, 

«!, = SECT'S =M^)=g^ 

where g is the acceleration produced by gravity. 



Therefore V = d ^-^ (1), 

which expresses V in absolute measure. 

Now, suppose the disc, A, to be detached from the Leyder 
jar and put in contact with a body at potential V^ Keeping 
everything else the same, let A be moved parallel to itself uj 
or down till the attraction between A and B at distance, d'. 
is again just balanced by w, then 

V = d' \|^ (2). 

Subtracting (2) from (1), we have 

V-V'=(i-d')N|^ 

From this we see how the difference of potential between twc 
bodies can be determined by getting the difference of twc 
distances on a scale, and multiplying by a constant. 

The above principle of the attracted disc was first employed 

by Sir W. Snow Harris, and has been adopted by Sii 

William Thomson in the construction of his ahsolvie dectro' 

meter, 

2 67. Thomson's Absolute Electrometer, — This is a heterostatic 

Instrument, and can be viewed aft coil%\&\.V^<^ oi two distinct 
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parts. One of these is for testing and maintaining a certain 
constant auxiliary potential V, and the other for determining, 
in absolute measure, the difference between the potentials of 
any two given conductors. The first of these parts embraces 
a Leyden jar, forming the case of the instrument, an idiostatic 
gauge, and a replenisher, E (fig. 80). The Leyden jar is a 
cylinder of white flint-glass, closed at top and bottom by 
metal plates. It is coated inside and out to within a short 
distance of the top with tinfoil, openings being left where 
necessary for viewing the internal parts. The idiostatic gauge 

will be understood 
from fig. 81. P is a 
small square plate of 

Z /^ ^ _---^^^^kv aluminium, which just 

fills, like a trap-door, 
without touching the 
edges, a square hole 
in the metal plate, G. 
One side of the aln- 
Fig. 81. minium plate is drawn 

out and bent so as to 
form a handle to it, h, exactly like a spade. Through the 
bend at the part of the handle next the spade passes a 
platinum wire, /, which is stretched between two supports 
attached to G. The torsion of this platinum wire, which is 
bent out of the straight line over a slight projection at the 
point where it passes through the handle, regulates the 
motions of the aluminium plate. The fork, F, at the end of 
the handle passes over a white enamelled projecting piece 
of metal, which has two black dots upon it near together, 
and in the same vertical line. Across the end of the fork is 
stretched a black hair, whose motion up and down in front 
of the enamelled projection is watched through the lens, iL 
It is so arranged that, when the plate P has its surface in the 
same plane with that of G, the hair is seen straight, and 
exactly between the two black dots. This is called the 
sighted position. At F (fig. 80) is seen a circular disc, sup- 
ported on a metal rod rising from the disc A, which is in 
contact with the inner coating oi \.\i^ \j&'^^<^u ^«x« F is thiu 
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always at the game potential as this coating — that U, at the 
value V. The disc F is fixed opposite to, and below G, when 
the gauge is in its proper position ; and the distance between 
F and G is so T^ulated that, when the potential of F is V, 
its attraction for tbe aluminium plate, F, is such that it jnst 
overcomes the lemon of the platinum wire, and keeps P in the 
righted position. In this way the conatancy of the potential 
Y is tested. To keep V constant is the object of the replen- 
ither seen at B. 

This ia, in reality, a small electrical machine worked on the 
Holtz principle (sect 149), It is cepresented with the levolv- 
ing axis detached in fig. 

82. A and B are two ^^^a^ ~ 

bent pieces of metal i^sX: ^^ 
called inductors. They 
■re placed so as to de- 
TJste a little from being 
parts of the same cjlin- 
diical surface. Attached 
to them are two springa, 
a and b, called the le- 
ceiyer springs. C and 
D are other two springs, 
called contact springs, in 
metallic communication 
with each other, bnt 
insnlated from the rest of the machine. P and Q are two 
curved pieces of metal called carriers, fixed to a cross-piece 
of TOlcanite, which is attached to the axis, T, also of tuI- 
eanite. This axis, when in position, can he twirled round hj 
the milled head, E, ao that the cerrieTS, F and Q, rovolva 
inride the indnctors, and Bncceasivelj touch the spricgs, a, D, 
h, C. When the replenisher is in its place in the electro- 
meter, the inductor. A, is put in metallic connection with the 
plate, A (fig. 60), and in consequence vith the inner coating 
of the Leyden jai ; while B is similarly connected with the 
outer coating by being in contact with the covet of the jar. 
A has therefore the aaxiliaiT' potential, which it is &eB^t«i^\a 
keep coastaat To see bow tbie is done, let ua aaj^oa^ X^i% 
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axis, T, to be tamed round in the direction opposite to the 
hands of a watch held with its face upwards, from the posi- 
tion where P is in contact with the spring D. At that point, 
A being -[-electrified, P will receive a — charge by induction 
through the air-space separating A and P ; while Q will re- 
ceive the corresponding -|- charge. When P comes in contact 
with &, it is practically within a closed conductor, and so will 
give up its — charge to B. At the same time Q gives up its 
-|- charge to a, and hence, by each turn of the axis, the differ- 
ence of potential between A and B is increased by a certain 
quantity. The reverse will be the case if T is turned in the 
opposite direction. In this way, by simply turning the 
replenisher in one direction or the other, the potential of the 
jar can be raised or lowered at will, and so kept at the value 
y, as indicated by the idiostatic gauge. 

The second distinct part of the electrometer consists of the 
attracted disc arrangement, whereby differences of potential 
are expressed in absolute measure. A (fig. 80) is a circular plate 
of metal called the guardr^late, in metallic contact with the 
inner coating of the jar. At its centre is a circular opening 
which is just filled, without touching, by the movable disc, 
C. This is about 46 millimetres in diameter, and is made 
of thin aluminium, flat and smooth on the lower side, but 
stiffened by a projection round the rim and radial arms on 
the upper side. C is supported by three symmetrically 
placed steel springs, one of which is seen in the figure at S. 
These springs resemble in shape very much the merry- 
thought of a fowl. One prong of each is attached to the 
centre of C, and the others to a brass piece cemented to the 
end of a glass rod seen at L This glass rod is attached to a 
metal piece which is moved up and down in properly con- 
structed guides by the micrometer screw, M. The move- 
ments of the screw are registered by the scale G, and the 
graduated disc, D. 

Attached to the centre of the attracted disc, C, is a fine 

hair, in front of which a lens, H, is so placed that it forms an 

image of the hair at its conjugate focus near the surface of the 

glass jar. This image is viewed through an eye-piece seen at 

L. Two BcrewB, K^ axe bo placfc^ \kaX. ^"^ VcMMigik ^1 the hair 
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is seen exactly between their points when the disc, C, is in 
its sighted position — that is, when its lower surface is in the 
same plane with the lower surface of the guard-plate, A. B 
is a metal disc, called the attracting disc, insulated from the 
rest of the jar, and movable up and down by the micrometer 
screw, M^ B is put into connection with the body whose 
potential is to be tested by the electrode, N. The move- 
ments of B are registered by the scale, B, and the graduated 
disc,T. 

Hie electrometer is used as follows: First, all electric 
influence is removed by putting for an instant the electrode, 
N, and A into metallic connection by a wire passing through 
the cover. The attracted disc is then brought to its sighted 
position by M, and the screw reading noted. A known 
weight, w, is then placed symmetrically upon the disc, so as 
to depress it a little below the level of the guard-plate. By 
the micrometer, M, the disc is again raised to its sighted 
position, the reading noted, and then the weight, w, removed. 
In one instrument, Sir William Thomson mentions that if^^ths 
of a gramme depresses the disc through a distance represented 
by two turns and a very small fraction of the screw. The 
Leyden jar is now charged to potential Y as determined by 
the idiostatic gauge. During each experiment this is kept 
constant by the replenisher. B is next put into connection 
with the outside coating by the electrode, N, and the micro- 
meter, M^, is moved till the attraction of B on the balance disc 
brings it to its sighted position. The attraction of B is then 
known to be equal to the weight, w. This reading being 
noted, B is now insulated, and the bodies, the difference of 
whose potentials, Y^ and Vg, is required, are successively put 
into contact with B through N. The distances, (^ and d^ 
through which B has to be moved to bring the attracted disc 
in each case to its sighted position, are determined, and the 
difference of potential is given by the equation, 



Vi-v, = (di-<y /J 



Sinvg 



where S is the area of the attracted disc, or more correctly, 
the mean of the areas of the disc and the cixciilsiX kol^ in. 
which jt movea. 
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168. QuadratU Blectrximtt«r. — This iuBtrument, bIbo ijne to 
Sir William ThomBOU, is by far the most delicate electro- 
meter hitherto invented. It is heterostotic, and conaiats easea- 
tiollj of the following pcirts ; A Leyden jar, a movable ntfdlt, 
four gjiodranl inductors, a r^leaidter, and an idio$tatic gavge. 
The last two are exactly similar to those already described. 
The Leyden Jar is an inverted glass shade (of white flint-glasa), 




Fig. SB. 

supported on three 1^ from a brass monntiDg cemented 
round its rim. A cupful of strong sulphuric acid is pnt 
int« the glass shade, which serves the double purpose of iniei 
coating to the jar and of keeping the internal parts bee fram 
aoiatnre. The outaide coating is fonaed of strips of tinfoil 
in conaecUoa witb tlie biaaa im>ua!i^aL£axi:3k^a£itaUiii suppoitii 
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The month of the jar it closed by a cover of stout sheet biaBS, 
which carries all the internal parts of the electrometer. The 
instrument ia represented in fig. 63, with the lower part 
removed. Rising iiova the cover, and over a hole in its 
centre, is a kmtem-ehaiped erection which carries the 
electrodes, one ot which is seen at 0, the charging rod, P, 
and the idioatatic gauge, parts of which are indicated at 
A, D, E, L. 

The movable needle, seen edgewise at U, consists of a thin 
strip of aluminium shaped like a figure 8, and attached ri^dly 
by its narrow part to the stiff platinum wire, X, the wire 
being at right angles to the plane of the needle. The wir^ 
X, projects upwards and downwards from the needle. From 
ilB lower end hangs a fine platinum wire, stretched by a 
platinum weight, which dips in the sulphuric acid, and thus 
pats the needle in conducting connection with the inner 
coating of the jar. To its upper part is attached the light 
silvered mirror, M, with its plane vertical ; and jnst above 
this the wire, X, ends in a small T-ahaped piece of metal, to 
which the two fibres are attached, by which the whole is bifi- 
Urly suspended &om the projecting brass piece, B, which is 
cemented to the glass support, Q. At S and W are seen fixed 
guard tabes, which screen the sospended wire from external 
electrification, and also serve, 
by being put into contact with 
P, to give the original charge 
to the jar. The four quadrant 
indnctora are represented in 
fig. 84. They are in reality 
parts of a flat ciiculac box, 
cut into four by saw cuts at 
right angles to each other 
through its centre. The alter- 
nate ones, A and A', Band B', 
are connected by wires. The fig. at 

fonr are supported all at the 

same level by glass rods from the brass cover of the instru- 
ment. Three of them are fixed by nuts, while the fourth can be 
moved oat and ia homoaUdlj by a spting bjiSl ujvuL^££W.'aii% 
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screw, Euid is goided bj three roonded projectdona, two of 
which move in a T groove, while the third gimply slides on the 
flat Buriace at the brass HDpport Bj thia eimple kinematic 
arrangement, the quadrant haa onl^ one degree of freedom, 
and moves with 
great steadiness. 
The foor quad- 
rants, it will be 
observed, eai- 
TOond the needle 
on all sides, 

fig. S4 The 
motions of the 
needle, U(ag. S3), 
which is rigidlj 
connected with 



spot of light on a distant scale. This Bpot of light is the 
reflection from tlie mirror of the ra;a of l^ht which fall upon 
it through a vertical slit Irom a lamp placed behind the ecalei 
The usual lamp and scale are represented in fig. 85, 

The action of the instrument is aa follows : The Leydeu 
jar is first charged to the auxiliary potential T, as indicated 
by the gauge. During each experiment, this is faept constant 
bf the replenisher, not seen in the figure. The needle, U, is 
thus permanently at potential V, If the quadrants, A and A', 
B and F (fig. 84), be at the same potential, there will be no 
force tending to turn the needle ; but if the potentials of 
these differ by a quantity ever so little, the needle, U, will 
turn in a certain direction. This diiection will be determined 
by the following consideration : Let V be the potential of TJ, 
Athepotentialof Aand A', andBthatof BandF; then if 
the difference between V and B be greater than the different 
between V and A, the needle will move ao as to oppose s 
greater part of its area to B than to A— that is, in the diwo- 
tioa froia A. towards B> S3 e> iiulE,^«QiBlk«!L «ial.-jus, it ii 
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found that the moment of the couple tending to turn the 
needle from A to B is 

a(A — B) {V — i(A + B)}, when a is a constant. 

I^ as is usual, Y is very much greater than i{A + B), the 
latter may be neglected, and the expression for the coaple 
becomes 

aV(A-B). 

From this it will be seen that the sensitiveness of the 
instrument is increased by making V large. 

The instrument is used by putting the bodies, the diifer- 
ence of whose potentials is required, in connection with the 
quadrants, A and B, through the chief electrodes, one of which 
i9 0, in fig. 83. The scale readings are then noted, and, within 
certain limits, these are taken as proportional to the deflecting 
couple, and in consequence proportional to the difference of 
potentiaL To convert the scale readings into absolute 
measure, they must be multiplied by a certain constant, which 
is determined experimentally, once for aU, for each individual 
instrument The quadrant electrometer is extremely sensitive, 
as is shewn by the fact that it can give a deflection of a 
hundred divisions on the scale for the difference of potential 
between zinc and copper. 



CHAPTER XIL 

TEBBESTBIAL AND ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICIT7. 

169. Terredrial Electricity. — K the earth were merely a 
smooth electrified sphere, its surface-density would be uni- 
form all over ; if it were, as it is, an oblate spheroid, but smooth 
and undiversified by hill and dale, the surface-density at 
any point would be simply proportional to the perpendicular 
let fall from the centre on the tangent plane at that point. 
In this case the electric distribution could be easily deter- 
mined. In the actual case, however, the surface is so 
extremely irregular, embracing as it does, dftotnsAlil^ ^^^ak.- 
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ing, the surface of all bodies in conducting connection with 
the ground, that it would be utterly impossible to determine 
mathematically the distribution, even supposing it to be 
constant and uninfluenced by external electrified masses. 
Speaking generally, however, it may be said that the electric 
density would be greatest on the hill-tops and on all sharp 
points and comers ; less on extensive plains ; and least of all, 
approaching to zero, on the insidis surfaces of all nearly 
inclosed spaces, such as caves, rooms, and on the ground 
below trees. 

170. The electrification of the earth's surface varies con- 
siderably from place to place. In some parts it is n^ative, 
in others positive, with neutral lines of equilibrium between 
them. The negative areas, however, always greatly exceed 
the positive ones in extent In calm serene weather the 
electrification is almost always negative ; and if such weather 
were to prevail for a short time all over the earth, it is con- 
jectured that, for that time, the entire surface would be 
negatively electrified. The surface electrification also varies 
very much from hour to hour. This is caused by the induc- 
tive action of large electrified masses of air moving not veiy 
far above the earth's surface. Such masses moving, for 
instance, over a level open country, would disturb the uni- 
form distribution of electricity which would naturally be 
there ; and this disturbance could be detected by simultane- 
ous observations of electrometers at stations not very far 
apart Such observations have been made by Sir William 
•Diomson in the island of Arran ; and he gives a mile or two 
as the probable height of the influencing masses of air at that 
particular time and place. In many cases the height must 
greatly exceed this, and cannot be ascertained, even approxi- 
mately, without a very special set of simultaneous observar 
tions. 

Although its surface is usually electrified n^atively, the 
earth is by no means to be regarded simply as a huge con- 
ductor, insulated in free space, and having a negative charga 
In fact, in the higher regions of the atmosphere the air 
becomes bo rarefied as to be a conductor, and there must be 
Bomewhere in those regions a (wm^^leroMafew^ electiio dia- 
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tribntion to balance the distribation on the sorfiace. Hence, 
as saggested by Sir William Thomson, we shall not be far 
from the truth if we regard the earth's surface, the air, and 
this high aerial stratum, respectively, as the inner coating, 
the dielectric, and the outer coating of a huge spherical 
Leyden jar electrified negatively. 

171. Atmospheric Electricity, — Several methods may be 
employed to ascertain the potential at any point in the air. 
One is to place a sphere of small radius at the given point, 
connect it with the earth by a fine wire ; then insulate it 
and carry it indoors to an electrometer. The potential 
indicated will be equal, but of opposite sign, to that of the 
air at the point. Two other methods have been adopted by 
Sir William Thomson. In one he uses a burning match 
supported on the end of a long conductor. The products 
of combustion continually going off carry with them electri- 
city so long as any difference of potential exists between the 
conductor and the air surrounding the flame. In this way 
the potential of the conductor is brought in a very few 
seconds to be the same as that of the air at the point of the 
flame. By connecting the conductor with the electrometer, 
its potential can be found. The other method depends upon 
exactly the same principle. It consists in insulating on a 
suitable stand a can of water which has a long nozzle pro- 
jecting at right angles from its lower part The can is 
usually placed in a room near a window, which is drawn up 
a few inches to let the nozzle project to the outside. Water 
is allowed to trickle slowly from the nozzle, and each drop 
as it falls carries with it electricity tiU the potential of the 
can is reduced to be the same as that of the air at the point 
where the water from the nozzle just breaks into drops. 

It is to be carefully observed that none of the above 
methods gives us any information directly about the electri- 
fication of the air itself. They merely indicate to us the 
quantity and kind of the electrification of the earth's surface 
at the time and place of observation. If we suppose the 
water-dropping apparatus to be placed in an open plain at 
the height d above the ground, and if or be the surface* 
denaity at the point, and V the potential aa m^<;^\j^ \^^ 
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the electrometer, expressed in absolute measure, we have 

V V 

47ro- = -J, which gives cr = j-j- It is usual in such observa- 
tions to express Y in terms of the potential of so many 
Daniell's elements (sect 197). Thus, by using a lighted 
match, Sir William Thomson found the value of V for a 
point nine feet above the ground on a level sea-beach in the 
island of Arran to be from 200 to 400 Daniell's cells. This 
gives a resultant force perpendicular to the earth of &om 
about 22 to 44 Daniell's cells per foot of air. The same 
observer also found that the electrometer invariably shewed a 
high positive potential in clear weather before and during east 
wind ; and in some cases he was able to predict the approach 
of east wind from the electrometer indications. There can 
hardly be a doubt that by-and-by observations on atmospheric 
electricity will give important aid to the meteorologist in 
weather prognostication. As yet only one set of continuous 
observations has been made on atmospheric electricity. This 
was done at Kew for two consecutive years by means of a 
self-recording electrometer attached to a water-dropping 
apparatus. The movements of the index were recorded by 
photography. These observations amply confirm what was 
previously known regarding the annual and diurnal varia- 
tions of atmospheric electricity. They shew that the average 
potential is greater in winter than in summer ; and they 
clearly point out two daily maxima for each month. In 
January these occur about ten a.m. and seven p.m. ; in July 
at eight a.m. and ten p.m. 

It is only by balloon experiments that we can get any 
direct information respecting the electrification of the air 
itself, and of these we have not yet a sufficient number to 
warrant any reliable conclusions. We can, however, get 
very important indirect information regarding the air's elec- 
trification by observing the variations produced by it in the 
electric density on the earth's surface. 

172. Lightning. — The resemblance of lightning to the 

electric spark was noticed almost as soon as the first spark 

waa seen. Franklin saw that they agreed in light, colour, 

Bmell, ehortneaa of duration, aa^ m >ui[i<^ 'gicni^^i\r3 qC being 
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transmitted by metals, which they sometimes fused ; and he 
conjectured that they must also have the property in common 
of being attracted by sharp points. In 1752, DaUibard in 
France, acting on this conjecture, erected a long pointed rod, 
insulated at the lower end, and succeeded in getting sparks 
from it during a thunder-storm. In the same year, Franklin 
made his famous kite experiment, which completely proved 
the identity of lightning and the electric spark. His kite 
was made of a silk himdkerchief stretched on a wooden 
frame, with a fine metal point in connection with the string. 
A key was tied to the lower end of the string, and when the 
kite was elevated during a thunder-storm, sparks were drawn 
in rapid succession from the key as soon as the conduction 
of the string was improved through its being wetted by the 
falling rain, 

173. Three kinds of lightmng are usually spoken of — 
namely, forJced-lightmngy sheet-ligktnmg, and hall-lightning. 
Forked-lightning is nothing more than a long electric spark 
passing from cloud to cloud, or from a cloud to the earth. 
The length has been ascertained to be often over a mile ; 
frequently it is between four and five miles; and in one 
recorded case it was ten miles. The duration of the flash is 
excessively short This is shewn by the familiar fact that a 
rapidly revolving wheel always appears stationary when 
illuminated by a flash of lightning. Wheatstone, by means 
of his revolving mirror, has estimated its duration, and finds 
that it cannot exceed a millionth of a second. Viewed in 
such a mirror, the reflection of the flash ought to appear 
elongated if it lasted longer than that time. The form of 
the flash is zigzag, and it often appears broken up into two 
or three forks — whence its name. The bifurcation is easily 
explained by the spark always taking the path of least 
resistance. The zigzag is not so easily accounted for. It is 
destroyed in the case of short sparks by heating the air, 
which not only removes motes and combustible materials 
from the air, but also does away with all traces of electrifi- 
cation in it. Hence, as is suggested by Professor Tait, 
* the zigzag form of the lightning flash may, in certain cases 
at least, he due to local electrification, "wIiicIdl NVO\][i^ \^aN^ 
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the same sort of effect as heat in rarefying the air, and 
making it a better conductor.' Sheet-liglUning is in all pro* 
bability merely the illumination of the clouds by a forked 
flash, which is not directly visible to the eye. It often 
lightens up only the edges of a cloud, and sometimes the 
same cloud mass several times in succession. The species of 
sheet-lightning called summer-ligktning is always unaccom- 
panied by thunder. It is most likely the illumination pro* 
duced by a discharge so distant that the sound does not 
reach us. Almost nothing is known about baU-lightmngf 
although its existence is proved by several well-authenticated 
instances. It has not as yet been imitated by any laboratory 
experiment It is said to occur in this way : After a violent 
explosion of lightning, a ball is seen to proceed from the 
region of the explosion, and to make its way to the earth in 
a curved line like a bomb. When it reaches the ground, it 
either splits up at once, and disappears, or it rebounds like 
an elastic ball several times before doing so. It is described 
as being very dangerous, readily setting fire to the building 
on which it alights ; and a lightning-conductor is no protec- 
tion against it. Ball-lightning lasts for several seconds, and 
in this respect differs very widely from forked and sheet 
lightning, which are in the strictest sense momentary. 

174. Sometimes highly charged clouds are discharged by 
heavy falls of rain or sleet, with very little or no accompany- 
ing thunder and lightning. In this case, the rain-drops are 
often so highly charged as to emit sparks just before they 
reach the ground. When this occurs in the dark, the ground 
is lit up, and we have the phenomenon of lunrmums rain. 
An interesting illustration of this mode of discharge was 
recorded by a French observer in 1879 ; his umbrella became 
BO electrified by a slight fall of snow, that he was able to draw 
sparks from it. 

When lightning strikes a building, curious effects are often 
observed. The bell wires are found fused, and marks along 
their course produced on the walls. When it strikes trees, 
they are commonly shattered and rent. This is caused, no 
doubt, by the sudden conversion of their sap into steam. 
The danger of taking reiuge \mdec «k \x«b Sxi «b >SDnsid&it^tonn 
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arises from the fact that the body- is a much better 'conductor 
than a tree, and will in consequence be preferred by the 
flash to the height to which it reaches. The best protection 
from lightning would be a complete coat of mail of thin 
sheet-copper. 

176. Lightning-Conductors, — The nse of lightning-con- 
ductors was first clearly pointed out by Franklin. They 
are rods of metal attached to buildings, and overtopping 
them to a certain extent, for the purpose of protecting them 
from being struck by lightning. To be really effective, they 
must terminate at the top in a fine point, be themselves 
good conductors of electricity, and be in perfect connection 
with the earth at the Jower end. They should also be in 
conducting connection with all masses of metal in the build- 
ing. Rods of iron or copper are commonly employed, 
terminating in a platinum or gilded point, to prevent oxida- 
tion, and attached at the lower end to a mass of metal, 
imbedded, if possible, in moist earth. In towns, the water 
mains form a good and convenient 'earth.' For vessels at 
sea, the lightning-rod should be connected to the copper 
sheathing, or to some mass of metal which is constantly 
immersed. The object of the lightning-rod is not so much 
to conduct the lightning harmlessly to the ground as to 
continually drain, by the inductive action of its point, the 
electricity from the thunder-cloud, and so prevent a dangerous 
accumulation of electricity in it This action is easily illus- 
trated by the experiment of holding a sharp-pointed rod near 
the prime conductor of an electrical machine, when it will 
be found impossible to draw a long spark from the conductor, 
as is the case when the pointed rod is away. The continual 
drawing which goes on in the actual case is well seen when 
there happens to be a gap in the lightning-rod. Across this 
gap a perfect torrent of sparks is seen to pass whenever a 
thunder-cloud is in the neighbourhood. This is a dangerous 
experiment even to witness ; and more than one incautious 
experimenter has lost his life by it 

176. When a lightning-rod is acting imperfectly or when 
there is any very rapid production of electricity, a luminous 
glow is seen at the point This is called St Elmo^t jvre^ %sA 
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was long ago observed on the masts of ships, and on the points 
of their spears when soldiers were marching during a thunder- 
storm. Quite recently a remarkable instance of the same 
kind occurred in Switzerland, when the tops of a whole 
forest of trees glowed just before a flash of lightning passed, 
and immediately after were dark. 

177. Back-stroke, — ^Besides the accidents to which men and 
animals are exposed from the direct stroke of lightning, they 
often suffer severely, even when entirely out of the path of 
the flash, and at a considerable distance from the point 
where it reaches the ground. This fact has been known for 
a long time, and arises from what is called the hack or retwm 
stroke. It will be readily understood &om the following 
explanation: Suppose an elongated mass of highly charged 
cloud to be hovering near the earth, with one end over a man 
and the other over some exposed point such as a hill-topi 
The cloud acting inductively on the man will cause, uncon- 
sciously to himself a separation of the electricities in Mi 
person ; the one kind being attracted to his head, and the 
other repelled to the earth through his feet. Suppose now 
the doud to be discharged by a flash passing from its other 
end to the hill-top. All inductive action on the man will 
instantly cease, and the electricities will suddenly recombme^ 
causing the sensation of a shock more or less severe. The 
shock from this cause is seldom fataL 

178. Thunder, — The noise of thunder is just the snap of 
the ordinary electric spark on an enormously large scala 
When a flash of lightning pierces through the air, its heat 
causes a sudden dilatation of the air in its track. This ifl 
succeeded immediately by a sudden compression of the vt 
round the path, which again is followed by a rapid in-rosh 
of the air-particles to fill the vacuum. This explains the 
origin of the sound. ^ -When the sound is reflected repeatedly 
from clouds, and from masses of air of different densitieBy 
echoes are produced which account for the characteristic 
rolling and reverberation often heard during thunder-8tonn& 
If the flash be short, or such that the sounds &om all parts 
of its path reach the ear simultaneously, a thunder-clap will 

be beard. If the flash "be long an^ n^tj \mifih zigzag the 
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Boonds from the varions points of its path, having different 
distances to travel, will reach the ear in succession, and a 
peal of thunder will be heard. 

The extreme distance at which thunder is heard is not 
very great as compared with other loud sounds. Cannon, 
for instance, have often been heard at a distance of fifty 
and a hundred miles, but the maximum distance at which 
thunder is heard does not exceed nine or ten miles. This 
is accounted for partly by the extreme variations in the 
atmospheric density produced during a thunder-storm. It is 
usual to allow five seconds to the mile in estimating the 
distance of a thunder-cloud by the interval of time which 
elapses between the flash and the sound ; but instances have 
occurred where the sound of thunder has been propagated 
fjEir &ster than ordinary sounds. Probably the true explana- 
tion of this has been given by Sir William Thomson, who 
has shewn that very likely sound is produced simul- 
taneously at all parts of the air between the discharging 
doad and the ground. 

179. Origin of Atmospheric Electricity, — The source or 
wraices of atmospheric electricity are still involved in com- 
pile uncertainty. One source usually named is the elec- 
tricity produced by the evaporation of water, and another 
the chemical actions going on in aU. vegetable growth. 
Both of these may have some effect ; but the true cause is 
only to be got by a carefully arranged set of experiments on 
a large scale. In connection with this subject, certain facts 
are of great importance ; such as the fact that cloud-capped 
mountains have been seen luminous in the dark, and that 
active volcanoes throw out vapour and smoke which emit 
lightning flashes. An analogous fact of extreme importance 
has lately been reported by an observer in Galway. He 
states thas he has often seen in the spring-time small clouds, 
evidently highly charged with electricity, start from the 
bill-tops of Connemara, and discharge shortly after, sometimes 
into a neighbouring church spire, and sometimes into the 

IIAfl 
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Part in.— CURRENT ELECTRICrET. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

SUCTRO-HOnVE FORCE, CURBSKT, BESIBTAKOB; HfD 

ELBOTKIOAL UNITS, 

180. Hitherto we liave had to deal with Electricity either 
as fixed on the surface of non-conductors, or as rigidljr in 
equilibrium on the surface of conductors, so that it had no 
tendency to pass from one part of the conductor to another. 
We now come to the consideration of the various phenomena 
which accompany the transference of electricity from one 
body to another. This forms a different branch of the 
science, and is variously called Galvanism, VoUaic Eledridiyi 
Dynamic Electricity, EUctro-hvnetics, or simply Current EkC' 
tricUy, It took its origin in 1760 from an observation made 
by Galvani, professor of auatomy in Bologna. While making 
investigations on the nervous irritability of cold-blooded 
animals, Galvani discovered by accident that the limbs of a 
recently killed frog, when hung by the crural nerve on a metal 
support near an electric machine, contracted convulsively at 
the recurrence of each spark. This he properly accounted 
for on the principle of the hack-stroke (sect 177). Six years 
afterwards, in experimenting on atmospheric electricity with 
frog limbs as delicate electroscopes, he obtained — also acci- 
dentally — the same convulsions by bringing the copper hook 
on which the nerve hung and the limb itself simultaneously 
in contact with an iron railing. Galvani attributed these 
effects to electricity in the limb itsell Volta^ on the other 
hand, in 1792, after carefully repeating these experiments^ 
and making many additional ones on the same subject^ came 
to the conclusion that the convulsions were due to electricity 
produced at the surface of contact of the heterogeneous 
metals. In beginning this poxt o^ ^<& «ra\4^<:.t) we most first 
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set clear ideas about the terms electrO'fnotive force, current, 
*nd resistance, 

181. Electro-Motive Force, Gwrent, Resistance, — If two insu- 
lted bodies, A and B, at the same potential, be joined by a 
conducting wire, no electricity will pass between them ; but 
if the potential of A be greater than that of B, part of the 
electrification of A will pass to B, and their potentials will 
become immediately equalised. This is analogous to the 
case of two reservoirs of water connected by a pipe. If the 
two be at the same level, no water will run through the 
pipe ; but if one be higher than the other, a current will flow 
through the pipe till the level of the water in both be the 
same. It will make the matter clear if we calculate for a 
particular case the fall of A's potential, and the quantity of 
electricity transferred from A to B. Let then A and B be 
two insulated spheres of radii a and b respectively. Also let 
A denote the potential of A, and B that of B. Then, since 
the capacity of a sphere is equal to its radius (sect. 130), the 
quantity of electricity on A will be Aa, and on B, B6. Let 
them now be joined by a fine wire, so as to equalise the 
potential, and let the common potential be V. Since elec- 
tricity obeys the law of continuity, or, in other words, 
behaves like an incompressible fluid, the joint charge on 
both balls will be the same as before. This gives 

V(a + 6) = Aa + B&. 

Therefore V = ^ + f (1). 

a + b ^ ^ 

Therefore the fall of A's potential being A — V, is equal to 

A-:^i+Bft= ft (A_B) (2). 

a + b a-\-b ^ ' 

Also the quantity of electricity transferred from A to 6 being 
equal to 

Aa-Va = (A-V)a = -J-^rA-B) (3). 

From this we see that, other things being the same, the 
quantity of electricity transferred depends upon the differ- 
ence of potential A—R This difference is called. \)aft decA/ro- 
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motive force acting between A and B, and is clearly eqnal to 
the amount of work which would be required to carry a unit 
of negative electricity from A to B against the electrical 
attraction. 

In the case supposed, the transference of electricity would 
take place in a time so short as to be altogether inappreci- 
able, and we would have a transient current. It would also 
evidently be an ever-weakening current, inasmuch as the 
difference of potential is continually getting less ; and to 
render the current steady, it would be requisite to have some 
means of keeping the difference of potential between A and 
B constant. This is the function of the voltaic battery, 
different forms of which will be described later. 

Supposing a steady current to be maintained by some 
means between A and B, we have next to inquire as to the 
direction and strength of such a current. The direction is 
defined by saying that the current always flows from places 
of high to places of low potential ; but it must be kept in 
mind that this is a mere convention, and that there is no 
reason, experimental or other, for saying, in the case sup- 
posed above, that positive electricity flows from A to B, any 
more than that negative electricity flows from B to A 
According to Weber's hypothesis, a current consists of equal 
quantities of positive and negative electricity passing ia 
opposite directions through the same conductor. 

By the strength of the current between A and B is meant 
the quantity of electricity which flows through any section of 
the connecting-wire in a unit of time. If we denote the 
strength by C, and employ the electro-static system of 
measurement, then C is measured by the number of electro- 
static units of electricity which passes any section of the wire 
in a second. The value of C is found to depend not only 
upon the electro-motive force A — B, but also upon the 
material of which the wire is composed, being greater for 
good and less for bad conductors of electricity. This is 
shewn as follows : Let two points, A and B, be kept at a 
constant difference of potential, so that a steady current, C, 
£ows i'rom A to B along a wire joining the two. Also let 
this wire be homogeneouB, an^ aXi \^^ ^^usi^ ^m\»eratare 
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throughout. At any two points of this connecting-wire join 
on two other wires of the same material, and lead them to 
an electrometer. The electrometer will indicate a certain 
difference of potential, denoted, let us suppose, by E. Now, 
if we take the ratio of E to C for all pairs of points on the 
wire, and also for wires of different thicknesses, we find that 
it varies directly as the length of wire between the two 
points and inversely as its cross section. If we put this in 
the form of an equation, calling I the length and cu the 

section of the wire, we cet -7= = — , where A; is a constant 

depending on the material of the wire. This quantity 

hi 

— , which depends only upon the leugth, section, and mate- 
rial of the connecting wire, is called its resistance, and is 

E 
usually denoted by It. This gives p- = B, an expression of 

great importance in electrical science, and which is called, 
after its discoverer, Ohm's Law. 

182. Absolute Electrical Units, — In any absolute system of 
measurement, all quantities must be expressed in terms of 
the fundamental units of length, mass, and time. In elec- 
trical measurements, the fundamental units usually adopted 
by scientific men, as being the most convenient, are the 
centiTnetre, grammey and second ; and quantities expressed in 
terms of these are said to be expressed in terms of the 
C. G. S. system of units. From the fundamental units two 
other systems of electrical units are derived. These are the 
eUctro-static and the electro-magnetic systems ; the former 
being founded upon the electro-static definition of the unit 
quantity of electricity, and the latter upon the definition of 
the unit magnetic pole. 

The C. Q. S. system of units has already been alluded to 
ill Chapter V., and the definitions of the units of velocity, 
acceleration, momentum, force, work, &c. are there given. 

183. Electro-static System of Units, — According to this 
system, we have the following definitions of units : 

(1) Unit quantity of electricity is that which re|^els a 
similiir unit quantity at unit distance with unit loicfc. 
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(2) Unit current is that which conveys a unit quantity of 
electricity through a conductor in a second. 

(3) Unit electro-motvoe force, or unit difference of potenM 
between two points is the work done on or by a unit of 
positive electricity, in moving from the one to the other 
against the electrical resistances. 

(4) Unit resistance is that of a conductor through which 
unit electro-motive force between its ends can send a iinit 
current. 

(5) Unit capacity is that of a condenser which contains 
unit quantity when charged to unit difference of potential 

184. Effect of an Electric Current upon a Magnet,— Bdon 
giving the electro-magnetic system of units, it will be neces- 
sary to explain an important magnetic effect produced by an 
electric current in the space surrounding the wire through 
which it flows. This was discovered by Oersted, and is the 
effect upon which depends the construction of the instra- 
ments commonly used for measuring electric currents. It is 
this. If a magnetic pole be in the neighbourhood of a con- 
ductor carrying a current, it will be acted upon by a force 
whose magnitude depends upon the strength, and whose 
direction depends upon the direction of the current ^^ 
explain more fully, let AB (fig. 86) be a portion of a 




Fig. 86. 



straight wire conveying a current in the direction of the 

arrow, and let m be the north pole of a magnetic needle; 

then the effect of the current on m is such that m will move 

round the wire in the ciicumiftiftii^^ ol «. <aida whose centie 
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at the Moie, and whose plane ia perpendicular to the wire, 
he direction in which m moyes ia shewn by the arrow, and 
A in all cases be determined by the following simple rule. 
ippoae a cork-screw being screwed into a cork in the direc- 
on in which the current flows, then a north pole will move 
»and the wire in the direction in which the hand is turned 
» put in the screw. A south pole will move in the opposite 
irection ; and hence it is easy to see that if a magnetised 
eedle be &eely suspended near the wire, it will always set 
iself BO as to be at right angles to the wire when in a posi- 
Lon of equilibrium. 

The force of the current upon the magnetic pole is found 
xperimentally to be independent of the material of the 
onductor, and to be strictly proportional to the current 
trength ; and hence the reason why this effect is made use 
>f in the construction of galvanometers or measurers of 
nurent strength. In what follows, we shall suppose our^ 
selves in possession of a galvanometer whereby currents may 
be detected and measured. The theory and construction of 
the instrument will be given in Part IV., after the pheno- 
mena of electro-magnetism have been explained. 

185. Electro-magnetic System of Unite, — Keeping in mind 
the effect just explained, we can understand the following 
definitions of units in the electro-magnetic system : 

(1) Unit magnetic pole is that which repels a similar unit 
pole at unit distance with unit force. 

(2) Unit cwrrent is one which in a wire of unit length, bent 
80 as to form an arc of a circle of unit radius, would act upon 
a unit pole at the centre of the circle with imit force. 

(3) Unit quantity of electricity is the quantity which a 
unit current conveys in a unit of time. 

(4) Unit electro-motim force is that which must be main- 
tained between the ends of a conductor in order that unit 
current may do unit of work in a second. 

(5) Unit resistance is that of a conductor in which unit 
current is produced by unit electro-motive force between its 
ends. 

(6) Unit capacity is that of a condenser which will be at 
unit difference of potential when charged with, unit c^uantity. 
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It is of great importance that the student should hay^^-e 
clear ideas regarding the various units in terms of which th^ <q 
quantities he is considering are measured. We give here, fo: 
the sake of reference, in a collected form, the dimensions 
the various units, shewing, at the same time, how 
dimensions of the one are derived from those of the oth< 
by simple algebraic changes. 



186. Dimensions of Units, — The meaning of the term dim< 
sions will be best understood from a few examples. Thus : 

A line is said to be of one dimension. 

An area being equal to a length X a breadth, that is, tb^^Hie 
product of two lines, is said to be of two dimensions. 

A volume being equal to a length x a breadth x a thicC^ -k- 
ness, is said to be of three dimensions. 

A velocity being equal to yp. ^ = m = LT"\ is said to 

of one dimension in length and — 1 dimension in time. 

According to Clerk-Maxwell's notation, the concrete um ^^i* 
in terms of which any quantity, whose numerical value is ^ ^i 
is measured, is represented by being inclosed in a squa— -^^ 
bracket, thus [X] ; and the whole quantity is represent^^^^d 
by X [X], where X represents the number which specifi — —^ 
how many times over the unit is taken. 

FUNDAMENTAL UNITS. 

These are the units of length, mass, and time, and 
represented respectively by [L j [M], [T]. 

DERIVED MEOHANIOAL UNITS. 

Velocity is equal to the length gone over in a unit of tima 
Hence, denoting it by V, we have 



/ 



V = ^ = LT-'. 



Heuce 



= LT-' [LT"'] 
[V] = [LT-^] (1). 

Acceleroition is equal to the velocity acquired in a unit of 
time. Hence, denoting it by A, we have 

A = J =VT-' 



I 

it 

\ 
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ice A [A] = VT-» [VT-*]. 

.-. [A] = [VT-»j 
xstitatmg for [Y] its value from (1), 

kve [A] = [LT-«]* (2). 

tice acceleration is of 1 dimension in length and — 2 
isions in time. Similarly all the following equations 
be interpreted. 
meTvtwnb is equal to mass multiplied by velocity. 

[omentum] = [MV] = [MLT"^] from equation (1) (3). 

•ce is equal to momentum generated in a unit of time. 
B, denoting it by F, we have 

[F] = [^] = [MVT-»] = [MLTT (4). 

Yrk is equal to force multiplied by the length through 
I it is overcome. Hence, denoting it by W, we have 

[ W] = [FL] = (equation 4), [ML«T-*] (5). 

DEBIVED ELEOTBO-STATIO UNITS. 

Q and Q^ be two quantities of positive electricity 
Kted by a distance L, the force of repulsion betweeu 

is, by Coulomb's law, -yf- . Denoting this force by F, 
ive 

F QQ' 
F = -jjp. 

f[f] = w.|;q;j. 

.-. [F] = [Q«LT 

••• [QT = [FLT = (equation 4) [MLT"*]. 

extracting the square root, that is, dividing each index 
we get 

[Q] = [M*LJT-^] (6). 

• shortness in what follows, we shall sometimes omit writing the letters 
^recede the square brackets, and which stand for numbers. It must 
ent, from the examples already given, how they are to be inserted if 
L 



( 
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Current of eUctricUy is equal to the qnantily which flo^ 
through any section of the conductor in a unit of tinn 
Denoting it by C, we get 

[C] = [^] = [QT-»] = (equation 6) [MiLFT*] (7). 

Electro-motive force i& the work done on a unit of electrici 
in urging it from one point to another. Hence, denoting 
by E, and if Q be the quantity moved, we have 

W = EQ 



.-. CB].[|] 



Besistance, B » r^ . Hence 

•^^ "" Lc J = LHiLtT^J 

= [L->T] (9). 

The capacity of a condenser is the quantity of electric:^ ity 
required to charge it to unit difference of potential Denot^^ng 
it by K, we have 

• • L^J - Le J "^ Lm*l*t-u 

= [L] (10). 

This shews that capacity is of the dimensions of a line, and 
this agrees with a result formerly found, viz., that tie 
capacity of a sphere is equal to its radius (sect. 130). 

DERIVED ELECTBO-KAOinSTIO UNITS. 

If two similar magnetic poles, of strength m and w', be 
separated by a distance L, the repulsive force between them 

is ^. Denoting it by F, we have 

■u mm' 



le 
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m - [a- 

••• [m«] = [L«F| = [L'MT^]. 

.-. [m] = [LtM*T-'] (11). 

jurrent of strength C, flow in a wire of length L, every 
' which is at distance d from a magnetic pole of 
\i m, the force exerted by the current on m is 

CLm 



F = 



... m-[^l 

•• '•^-'"LmJ LLtMiT-U 

= [LiM*T-»] (12). 

be the quantity of electricity conveyed by a current 
ImeT, 

Q = CT 

... [Q] = [OT] = [LiMi] (13). 

be the electro-motive force between the ends of a 
tor, and Q the quantity sent through it, the work done 
Hence, 

[W] = [EQ]. 

••• m=[?]-[!SO 

= [LIM*T^] (14). 

E 
tancey R = ^ . 

mi -^ - r UMiT-' n 

= [LT-»] = (15). 

I the last equation, we see that the dimensions of 
ice are the same as those of a velocity. It will be 
later how a resiatance can be expie&aed aa «k n^q^\Vj. 
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If we take the two expressions for [Q] given according to 
the electro-static and the electro-magnetic systems of units, 
and divide the one by the other, we shall obtain the dimen- 
sions of the ratio of the electro-static to the electro-magnetic 
unit of quantity. Doing this, we obtain 

[E.S. unit of Q ] _ rM*LIT-»n _ r^ m-n n «^ 
.E.M. unit of Q] " L L*M* J " L^"- J ^^^^• 

This shews that the ratio of the electro-static to the electro- 
magnetic unit of quantity is a velocity. This velocity is a 
very important physical quantity, and is usually denoted 
by V, Different experimental methods of obtaining it will 
be described later, and it will also be shewn that, according 
to Clerk-Maxweirs Electro-magnetic Theory of Light, v is 
very probably the actual velocity of light, 

FBAOTIOAL ELECTBIOAL UNITS. 

187. The absolute units of electro-motive force and re- 
sistance are so small, and those of quantity and capacity so 
large, that the quantities with which the practical electrician 
has to deal, would, if expressed in them, be represented either 
by inconveniently large numbers or inconveniently small 
fractions; and hence a practical system of units has been 
adopted which are certain multiples or submultiples of the 
absolute units. These are derived from the absolute electro- 
magnetic units by assuming a larger unit of length and a 
smaller unit of mass. The large unit of length assumed 
is 10,000,000 metres, or approximately the length of the 

earth's quadrant, and the small unit of mass is the - 
u la' 

part of a milligramme. The practical units have been named 
after several eminent electricians. They are as follows : 

The Weber, the practical unit of quantity = tV C. Q. S. 
unit. 

The Volt, the practical unit of electro-motive force = 10* 
C. G. S. units. 

The Ohm, the practical unit of resistance = 10* C. Q. S. 

It will be shewn later that the Ohm is equal to a velocity 
of 20,000,000 metres per second. 
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d Fcurad, the practical unity of capacity = lO"^ C. G. S. 

B Microfarad = one-millionth of a Farad, is very 
lonly used as the practical unit of capacity, 
e practical unit current is that of one weber per second, 
^eber is equal to the quantity of electricity transmitted 
gh one ohm by one volt, and is also equal to the 
e produced in a condenser of one farad capacity by the 
ro-motive force of one volt The following multiples 
3ubmultiples of the practical units are also in use in 
raph working. 

The megavolt = one million volts. 



ti 
II 



megafarad = n ti farads, 
megohm = n ti ohms. 



It microvolt = one millionth of a volt. 
II microfarad = n m farad, 

ti microhm = n n of an ohm. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

VOLTAIC BATTERIES. 

3. Having explained the terms electro-motwe force, current, 
'esisbance, we come next to consider some of the methods 
mmon use of maintaining a constant electro-motive force 
een two bodies, and so producing a steady current in the 
ecting wire which joins them. In static electricity we 
already had an example of one such method, in the 
nued flow of sparks which are drawn from the prime 
ictor of an ordinary friction-machine, or, better still, in 
ontinuous discharge which takes place between the balls 
B Holtz machine. By far the most convenient method, 
ver, of producing a steady current is got from the voltcdc 
or celL 

). Voltaic Cell, — "When two plates of copper and amalga- 
i zinc (zinc whose surface has been rubbed over with 
ory) are placed in a vessel (fig. 87) containing water to 
li a small quantity of sulphuric acid has been. adii^^X^CLt^^ 



remain apparenlily nnsfFected, bo long e» thej an lept from 
touching each other, either within or withont the liquid. U, 
however, they be made to touch, bubbles of hydrogen gai ue 
formed in abundance at the copper plate, and their fbmuliiin 
continues until the plates are again separated. If the contact 
be maintained for some time, and the plates and liijnid be 
afterwards ezamiaed, it is found that the copper pUte vdgtis 
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exactly the same as before, that the zinc plate baa lost ^^ 
Nveight, and that the liquid contains the lost zinc in Bolnlio" 
in the form of the anlphate of that metal The chemical 
action which goes on is represented by the eqoation H^Ot'l' 
Zn = ZnSOj + H^ The contact need not be affected by tie 
plates themaelvea. If wires of copper, or any other coadntWr 
of electricity, be soldered to the plates, or fixed to them "^ 
binding screws, and be made to tonch, the changes j^^' 
mentioned take place as if the plates were in contact W"" 
the wires are thus joined, and, bo to speak, form one «"■ 
seating wire between the plates, a steady current Ad** 
in tbem, and they exhibit 'jmj -BecaJaBs ^ws^ttiM, which 
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mil be described in their order later on. One Bach property 
laa already been alladed to (sect. 184). 

190, When a number of copper and zino pairs, aimiUr to 
Jie one jnst referred to, are pnt together, bo that the copper 
;ilate of one cell Ib placed in conducting connection with the 
rine plate of the neit, in the manner shewn ik fig. 88, they 
Mnetitnte a voltaie battery. The term battery is eometimes 
i1m> applied to a number of cells acting as one combination, 
in whatever way they may be connected, and sometimes even 
to one cell. Wben the terminal copper and zinc plates 
<fig. 88) are connected, the current runs from each copper to 
each zinc plate without the liquids, and from each zinc to 




each copperplate within the liquids ; and when the contact 
ie broken, the zinc pole shews -(-, and the copper pole — £. 
Tie voltaic battery thus pnt up acta in all respects as a 
compound voltaic pair, and constitutes a compound voItEuc 
drcuit. If two cells be taken, the difference of potential is 
doubled ; if three, tripled ; and bo on. The eUatro-motvve 
foret oj a 'hatter^ i« (ACT-^tira proporttoiwi to lh« member of ceUi, 
supposing, of course, that they are arranged consecntiTely, as 
intiie figure. 

The four cells in fig, 68, as stated, form a compound voltaic 
circnit. They may be made to form also a simple circuit. 
If all the zincs were connected with one wire, and all the 
coppers with another, aad the circuit c<jmp\ftleiL\(^ tsm'^nc^ 
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then the four cells would act in every respect u one cell, 
whose platea had four times the enrSaae. A batteij, encb u 
in the figure, would be said to have a tenrion arrangeiiieaiti 
a batter; like the one named, s qnantitr arrai^iuent. 

191. Volta't Pile iiBhewniaig. S9. Itconsistaof annmber 
of circular plates, each made up of a piste 
of copper and a plate of zino soldeKd 
together, built up, so that the capper 
plates face one waj and the zinc the other; 
each compound plate being Bepamted bj 
a circular piece of woollen cloth, moistened 
with a Boiution of common salt or dilntf 
aniphuric acid. In consequence of tbe 
great number of pairs, the difference of 
potential of the poles of Yolta's pils i> 
considerable. One furnished with Siaa 
60 to 100 plates can charge an electToscapa 
without the condensing plates. It is fioni 
this batterj that the term 'pile' isapfJied 
to the voltaic battery, Volta wi 
another form of battery, wbich he citl«d 
a crown of eapt. This consisted o( * 

Fig. 89, number of cells like those in fig. 8f^ 

arranged in a circle, so that the first and last weie 
contiguous. 

192. Zambonffi Dry Pile consists of several hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands, of discs of paper tinned on one side, 
and covered with binozide of mai^anese on the other, pot 
together consecutively, as in Tolta's pile, and placed undw 
pressure in an insulating glaas tube closed with brass end^ 
which serve as the poles. The difference of potential ot th* 
poles of this arrangement is conaiderable, but the strength of 
the current which passes when the polea are joined is next to 
nothing. The moeC important application of the dry pile i* 
in the construction of a very delicate electrometer or electro- 
scope, which is named after its inventor, BafcnenJerjer's efcc*™- 
meter (sect 165). In this instrument the dry pile is imn- 
Jated, and its ends are placed in conducting connection vitb 

josalated wires, which are ^ut io\au^ «r> aa te fwa each otbet 
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wiiea end in Bmall faces, which, thns constitnte the polea 
le i»le. A gold leaf ia liang between the poles, and 
B to the one or the other according as it ia charged, 
re know the names of the poles, we know at once the 
e of the electricity with which the leaf ie charged, as 
nst incline towaid the opposite electricity, 
)3. The Oahtmic Traagh, intiodnced by Craikshank, ia a 




Fig. »0. 

gh (fig. 90) into which rectangnlar plates of copper and 
, like those of Volta's pile, are flxed, the cells included 
reen each p^ being filled with dilute sulphurio acid. 
inner surface of the trough is coated with an insulating 

14 WoUaglon't Battery.— 'Eadi couple of this battery (fig. 
ia made np of a plate of copper, doubled up so as to 
ide a plate of zinc, from which it is kept apart by 
B of wood. Both faces of the due are thus equally 
«ed to chemical action, a device by which the quantity 
lectricity is increased. Fig. 92 shews a battery of five of 
i. The connecting strips of metal are fixed to a wooden 
by which they can be lifted or lowered together. When 
battery is put in action, the whole is lowered, and the 
couples are immersed in five troughs filled with dilute 
burio acid (1 of the acid to 12 of water). When out of 
n, the whole is lifted and fixed by biudiDg screws to the 
supporting pillars. When the number of pairs is small, 
. the figure, it is of little consequence whether one large 
]^ or five small ones be used. 
■0. Smtx't Baitery.—hi Smee's couple, the p«\!dOTv «>V "Ona 
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plates of WollBitoii'g couple ia revened. It conriBta of a 
silver plate, with a Einc plate on eithei eide, kept lepinled 
from it by slips of wood, the two dno plates being fastened 
by a coupling. There aie thus two -|- plates to one — , b- 
Bteed of two — to one 4*1 u ui Wollaston'a conple, 11h 
zinc plates have not thus to be so often lenewed u in 
WollsBton's battery. The silver plate is platinised — tint it, 
covered over with finely-divided platinnm. — and tliii i> 
found to lessen the adhesion of the hydrogen bubblw to 
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Fig. 91. 



the plate, thereby greatly improving the constaiicy of the 
action. Smee's battery has the some arrangement u 
Wollaaton'B. 

196. Gtmh^s Gat BatUry. — This battery is intended more for 
instruction than use. One of its cells is shewn in fig, 93. 
Into the two outer necks of a three-necked bottle, two glua 
tubes are fitted by means of corks through which they paaa. 
Each of these tubes is open below, and a platinum wire enters 
them, hermetically above ; and to this wire a long strip of 
platinum is soldered, extending nearly to the bottom of the 
tube; Little cups, conteining mercory, stand at the upper 
endso/thesewireB. The who\«e,^fue.\.\)a\&f.U.«d. with eli^uly 
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er, and the poles of a voltaic battery are placed ia 
cnp«. WaUr is therebjr decompoeed : oEfgen forms 
e tnbe and bjdn^n in the other. When the batteij 
I ieinov«d, no change takes place till metallic eonneo- 
iablished between the caps, and the oxygen and hydio- 
aaXlj disappear, attended hj an 
nuient which passes from the 

the hydrogen. When Bevetal 
aie pnt together in a batteiy, 
ection being alwajB oxygen to 
I, they can decompose waters 
t important fact iUoHtrated by 
Mttery is, that the oxygen and 
1, liberated by gaJvanio agency, 
ft to themselves, produce a 
the opposite to that which 

1 them. When the poles of 
linposing battery are in the 

caps, hydrogen is given off 

— , and oxygen at the + 
nd as opposite electricities 
t is numifest that the hydro- 

thia action ia +> ^'^^ ^^^ 
-, When the two gases form, ( 
IS of the platinum plates, \ 
lie ptdr by themselves, the 
most proceed, as in all cases, 
I + to the — within the liquid, and the reverse 
ween the poles; but this is the opposite of the 

of the original current; 

loJum — Conetatii BatUria.— It is therefore manifest 
re oiygen or hydrc^n is set free at any point in a 
renit, it will tend to send a coimter-current. This 

is called polaniiatum of the electrodes. This accounts 
fact, that no single cell can decompose water, as 
x>-motive force generated is no greater than that of 
XT-current which wonld beprodaced by the liberated 
ven two cells produce an insignificant effect Polar- 
go tecoanta tor the saddea falling q£E u 
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all voltaie couples where hydrogen ie set free at 0» negatin 
plate. The bubbles of the gaa adhering to the plate, not odIj 
lessen the surface of contact between the plate and Uie liqoiii, 
but exert an electro-motive force contrarj to that of the pat, 
and this goes on increasing antil the action becomes gattij 
T«daced. In all improved forms of the cell, it tberefiiie 
becomes neceasary to adopt some means of preventing th« 
disengagement of hydrogen at the negative plate, and thii 
is done in all eoiutant batUriei bj employing two flnidi 
instead of one. The beat known constant batteries aie Chose 
of DanieU, Grove, and Buiwen. 

197. DanielPe BaMen). — A cell of this battery is shawn in 
fig. 94, and a section of it in fig, 95. The containing vessel, 




Pie 94. Fig- DS. 

e, is of copper, which serves likewise as the negative eleoent 
of the pair. Inside of this is another vessel, d, of potoM 
nnglazed earthenware containing a rod of zinc, a. The sp** 
between the copper and the porous cell is filled wili * 
solntion of the sulphate of copper, which is kept doiimii- 
trated by oryatala of the salt lying on a projecting aidf,*! 
and dilute sulphuric acid is placed with the zinc ia the 
porous cell. The rationale of its action is given as follow: 
The porous cell whioli keepallaa ftiiiiift^TOTa nun^ngd*" 
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not hinder the passage of the cairent ; when the atoms 
of hydrogen that would ultimately be freed at the copper 
reach the porous cell, they displace the copper in the 
anlphate of copper, and copper instead of hydrogen is 
thrown on the copper plate. The chemical rationale of the 
action may be given by the following equations. Begin- 
ning with the copper (Cu) of the outer vessel, and ending 
with the zinc (Zn) of the rod, and taking \^ for diaphragm or 
porous cell, we have the arrangement before discharge 



Chi,CnS 04 CUSO4 r H2,S04 H2,S04 Zn ; and after it, CuCu 
SO4CU S07p~H2 S0^2 SO^Si. The discharge, therefore, 
effects a deposition of copper at the copper, and the forma- 
tion of sulphuric acid at the porous cell, and of sulphate of 
zinc at the zinc rod. Instead of hydrogen in its nascent 
state being deposited at the copper, we have copper in the 
same condition ; but the polarisation caused by the latter is 
very much inferior to that resulting from the former, and 
hence the superior electro-motive force of Daniell's celL The 
porous cell keeps the sulphate of zinc from reaching the 
copper, and thus obviates another source of diminished force 
in the cme-fluid battery. The sulphate of zinc once formed, 
is itself subjected to the decomposing action of the pile, and 
zinc is deposited on the copper plate, thus tending to give a 
zinc-zinc instead of a copper-zinc pair. The constancy of 
Daniell's battery is not unlimited, for the sulphate of zinc 
which results from the action, being a bad conductor of elec- 
tricity, enfeebles the current. From its great specific gravity, 
however, it falls to the bottom of the cell, and may be re- 
moved by a siphon, and replaced by fresh liquid. The copper 
of the Daniell's cell is frequently also placed inside the 
porous vessel, as the platinum in Grove's celL A battery of 
Daniell's cells is put up in the usual way. 

198. Variovs Forms of DanielVs Cell, — Many modifications 
of Daniell's cell are in use in practical working. The chief 
of these are the somdugt Dcmiell and Tray cell^ both due to Sir 
William Thomson. In the sawdust Daniell, sawdust is 
made to play the part of the ordinary porous celL On the 
bottom of a wide glaaa vessel ib placed a cop]^i '^\»iu^ \a >i^<^ 
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edge of which a gattarpercha covered wire is attached, whieh 
comes up the side of the vessel and serves as the positive 
pole. On the top of the copper is placed a layer of moistened 
crystals of salphate of copper, and above this a layer of wet 
sawdast On the top of this again is spread another layet 
of sawdust moistened with solution of sulphate of zinc, and 
on the top of all rests the zinc plate, to which a wiie is 
attached forming the negative pole. This cell is very con- 
venient when portability is required, and was much used by 
Sir William Thomson during the laying of the Atlantic 
cable. The element called MenoUi^s is precisely similai to 
the sawdust DanielL 

The Tray Cell consists of a square wooden tray twenty 
inches long, lined with sheet-lead, on which a layer of 
copper is deposited by the electrotype process. The zinc 
plate is made in the form of a grating, to allow the gas to 
escape, and is supported on blocks of wood at the four eomeis 
of the tray. Sometimes the space between the copper and 
zinc is filled exactly as in the sawdust DanielL In oth^ 
cases a sheet of parchment is stretched below the zinc 
grating, and then the copper solution is supplied fxff^ 
crystals of sulphate of copper lying all round the edge d the 
tray, while the solution of sulphate of zinc is poured in 
between the zinc and parchment The resistance of this cell 
is very small, being only *2 ohm. When a strong current is 
wanted, a number of trays are put the one on the top of the 
other, the zinc of the one below being in metallic contact 
with the copper of the next above it. 

199. Qrov^s Battery consists of platinum-zinc couples. Fi& 
96 shews an excellent arrangement of a cell of it. The outer 
cell of glass, g, is filled with dilute sulphuric acid (1 part of 
acid to 8 of water), in which a cylindrical plate of zinc, 2, i^ 
immersed. Inside the zinc is a porous cell, d, containing 
concentrated nitric acid and the platinum plate, p, which is 
bent into the form of an S (fig. 97), to increase its surface. 
In the commonly used form of Grove's cell, the zinc plate iB 
made in the form of a U, and incloses a fbeit porous cell in 
which is suspended a strip of platinum foil, attached to 
the zino plate by a binding bce^^. Qcto^^^ oou^le i» f^ 
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Bach aaperioT in power to amj of the pKceding, though 
It is inferior in conetaocy to Daaiell'ii. Wheo. the poles 
Ue joined, Bulphata of zinc is formed in the outer cell, 
and the heavx brown gas, peroxide of nitrogen (NjO,), 
is given off by the nitric acid As this gas is injurious 
to the health when breathed for aaj time, the porous cell is 
eloaed with a stopper of wood to prevent or lessen its escape, 
the connection between the eitecior and the platinum plate 




Fig. 96.- 



Fig. BT. 



bung made by a strip of metal passing through the wood. 
^e chemical action of Grova'a couple may be shewn in the 
same way as Daniell's, taking anhydrous nitric acid (NgOj) to 
be the oiide of the peroxide of nitrogen (N304,0). Before 
discharge, the molecules stand thus, beginning with the plat- 
mum : Pt, S^^ ^^0^ I" Hf^,H^i,Zn; and after it, 
Pt,NA O^HjO, i* H, SO^Hj SO„Zn. The peroxide of 
nitrc^en discharged at the platinum pUte is absorbed by the 
nitric acid, in which it is soluble, so that the plate is left free. 
The resulting solution is highly conducting. The peroxide 
of nitrogen soon spontaneously separates from the nitric acid, 
giving rise to the dark-brownvapour already mentioned. The 
cells of a Oiove'B battery are connected with the platinum of 
the one to the zinc of the other. 
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200. Bwatm't Sottcr^.— Biuuen'a c«ll ha« the Buue ehenieal 
action aa Grove's, the platinum being replaced \fj wcboi. 
There aie two forms of the cell— the one invoited aid 
employed bj Professor Bunsen, and generally adoptid ia 
Qeimany ; and the modification introduced by Aichenn, 
generally found in England and Fiance. The Biulhd cell, 
properly so colled, has a carbon cylinder immeised in litcic 
acid, and the porous cell containing the zinc and Bo^hnris 
acid placed within it Yig. 98 represents a battery of four 
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Fig.es. 

cells, shewing how the different cells are connected : g is tht 
containing glass Tease! ; c, the carbon cylinder ; d, the poiwu 
cell ; and s, the dnc The other form of the Bmisen cell >> 
shewn in fig. S9. In it the same arrangement is adopted M 
in Grove's cell BoDsen's battery, in point of cheapnM^ 
is preferable to Grove's, where the platinum forms an ^^ 
pensive item, but is inferior to it in point of compactneu. 

Bv,men Coke.—'Uha carbons for Bunsen's battery an iM^ 
by a process invented by Bunsen. The fine dust of cokt 
and caking coal is put into a close iron mould of the shqM 
required for the carbon, and exposed to the heat of a fonw* 
When taken out, the burned maas ia so porous as to be unfit 
for use, but by repeatedly soaking it in thick syrnp, or gM 
tar, and reheating it, it at lenf^b w^Micea the neceasuj 




Fig. 99. 
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J uid condnctiDg power. The carbon that fonne oa 
rf of gaa-tetorta ia harder and better thaa the carbon 
node, bnt it is difficult to work, and the supply of it is 
L 

7n>n Boffer^. — Instead 
tinnm, iron may be need 
a equally good result ii 
a battery. Care mast be I 
that the nitric acid does I 
come dilute, for in dilute I 
add the iron is violentlj 
sd. In the electro- chemi- 
ile, iron stands much in- 
to platinnm aa an electro- _^ 
re mrtaL Its use in the B^. 
battei? depends im 
ing highly electro-nega- 
. concentrated nitric acid, 
oming, as it is called, a 
B condition. The juMstuify 0/ iron can be produced in 
a ways. It becomes so when dipped in concentrated 

acid, when heated in air or oxygen till it changes 
, or when it forms the -|- pole in the decomposition 
■»r, where ozonised oxygen acta on it. Passive iron 

no change in dilute nitric acid, which powerfully 
es active or ordinary iron. The passivity of iron is 
ited to the focmatioa on its surface of a very thin 
)f oxide, which is insoluble in nitric acid, and electro- 
re compared with active iron. Passive iron can be 
active by being rubbed with sand-paper, or heated in 
\ea. gas. If in the iron battery filled with dilute acid 
be any part not passive, that part forms a pair with 
Mdve part, and rapidly dissolves. When the acid is 
trated, however, the surface is kept constantly passive. 

BviaiirMiit of Potash OeU. — This cell was discovered 
osen. In it the chromic add derived from thedecom- 
n of bichromate of potash is made nse of es an oxidising 
o prevent a deposit of hydrogen on the electro-negative 
ind thus ^t rid of the counter elficUo-inn\i.'v« i<nw ^ 
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polarisation eo detrimental to moHt forms of one-flnid cell 
The cell ia lepreeented in eectiontia fig; lOO. A gbboL^ 
ahaped vessel of glass, a, is taken with a long, wide, cjlindrical 
neck. Two plates of gas-cacbon, c, e, parallel to each othei 
and about an inch apart, are fixed to an ebonite disc, i, wtuch 
closes the moath of the glass YteaeL Those plates «e ia 
metallic connection with each olhei, and with the binding 
Bctew, A, which ia the poBitive pole, A plate of zinc, i, tba 
same width as the carbon plates bnt 
only half the length, is attached to s 
brass rod, b, which can be mored up 
and down in the socket, i, and fii^ 
in Kay deured positioa b; a piacbim 
screw The socket, ^ is in metallit 
connection with the binding *af, 
which IS the negative pole. When ia 
ita highest position, the zinc pUteii 
entirelj out of the exciting lig^nid, Vii 
the action of the cell is atopped. The 
liquid consists of a saturated aolatiim 
' (about 4 oz. to a pint) of bichnmite 
of potash in dilute snlphoric wd, 
and fills only the globular put i^ the 
containing vessel. 
Vig. 100; The electio-motive force of thii 

cell is great at fiiat, bnt it n^ddlj 
declines when continnously worked through a amall external 
reaiatance. It rapidlj recoTera, however, when ibe cell ii 
out of action ; and hence the reason why this cell ii » 
suitable when a pretty powerful current is wanted be- 
quently, but for short periods. It has also the advantage ol 
being entirely free from disagreeable fumea. The chemical 
action of the cell ia represented, according to Nianda, by the 

KO,2CrO + 4SO3 = CrjO»3S08 + KO.SOa + Oj. 

203, LeelaneKi Cell. — This is, properly speaking, neither s 

one-fluid nor a two-fluid cell, but something between the 

two. It ia tepieaented m &^ \Ql. The electro-poeitiTe 
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t nsnallj coiuiBta of a loiind rod of Eino inunetsed 
in a BtroDg solution, of eBl-ammoniao in water ; while the 
«!ectn>-QegatiTe element is an ordinary porous cell, ia which 
IB placed a long plate of gaB-caibon packed round with a 
mixture of binoiide of manganese and small fragments of 
gBft-carbon. The top of the porona cell is eloeed by a la^er 
«f loelted pitch, and the projecting end of the carbon plate 
]■ clamped round bj a piece of lead to which a biudii^-screw 
is attached. The chemical action which goes on is repie- 
■ented by the equation 

NH,HC31 + 2MnO, + Zn = 

ZnQ + NH, + HO + Mn.Oj. 

The electio-motivB force of this cell is veij small, bat 

pennaiieut. By simplj taking care to fill np the outside 

oell occasionally with water, it can be kept for several years 

always ready for ose. It is in couseqnetice aQoh used for 




working electric bells and railway signals where a weak 
current for a ehort time is often required. It is also very 
suitable for working telephones with microphone trans- 
mitten. 

SD4. Qravitation Batleritt. — These aie forms of the two- 
flnid cell in which the porous cell is altogether dispensed 
with, tlia Bolntioas bang kept from mixing ia c<niu«^(ua«A 
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of their difference of density. As an example, we shall 
describe the cell devised by Sir William Thomson, and 
which is represented in fig. 102. On the bottom of a wide, 
shallow, cylindrical glass vessel is placed a circular plate of 
copper, to which a gutta-percha covered wire is attached. 
The zinc plate is in the form of a grating, and is supported 
horizontally by lugs from the edge of the glass vessel at a 
short distance below its mouth. A glass tube with a fannel* 
shaped mouth is supported vertically in the centre of the 
cell, with its lower end just in contact with the copper plate. 
A glass siphon hangs over the edge of the containing vessel, 
with the end of its shorter limb midway betweeen the zinc 
and the copper plates. In charging the cell, a solution of 
the sulphate of zinc is first poured into the glass vessel till 
it reaches the zinc plate. Crystals of sulphate of copper aie 
then put into the central tube. These dissolve in tiie 
sulphate of zinc solution, and form a solution of greater 
density, which in consequence spreads over the copper plate. 
It is evident that, if the cell be kept still, the solutions can 
only mix by a process of diffusion, and to prevent this as 
much as possible is the object of the siphon, which is 
plugged with cotton wick. By capillary action through the 
cotton, the siphon gradually draws off the sulphate of copper 
which rises by diffusion, and prevents it from reaching the 
zinc plate. While the cell is in action, copper is deposited 
on the copper plate ; while SO4 finds its way to the zinc plate 
and combines with it. The copper plate, in this way, 
gradually gets thicker and the zinc plate thinner; whils 
the copper solution becomes less dense by the abstraction » 
copper from it, and the zinc solution more dense by the 
addition of zinc to it. The tendency is thus for the solu- 
tions to become of the same density, and to get freely mixe* 
To avoid this, a plentiful supply of crystals of sulphate of 
copper must be kept in the central tube, and solution of 
sulphate of zinc must from time to time be gently poured 
over the zinc plate. 

In Meidingei's cell, which closely resembles the one just 

described, the zinc plate is in the form of a ring, which 

closes the mouth of a gla&a vea&K^ ti^<^ mtk solution of 
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ealpbate of zinc At the bottom of the vessel is a shallow 
glass beaker, which contains a copper ring. The mouth of 
the beaker is closed by a lid, through the centre of which 
passes the mouth of an inverted, long-necked, glass balloon. 
The balloon contains the solution of sulphate of copper, 
which gradually flows out and spreads over the copper ring. 

205. In the following list, the electro-motive forces of the 
most common cells are given in volts : 

Volts. 

Daniell Sulphuric acid 7i to 1 1*079 

Grove do. 1-966 

Bimsen do. 1*734 

Leclanch^ Solution of sal-ammoniac 1*481 

206. Local Action. — ^This is a defect to which all forms of 
cell are subject in which zinc and acid are used. It is caused 
by want of homogeneity in the zinc plates, which may arise 
either from actual impurities, such as particles of iron in the 
zinc, or from the presence here and there of hard and soft 
parts in the metaL In consequence of these inequalities, one 
part of the zinc plate is understood to be electro-positive to 
another, and this, in the presence of dilute acid, sets up a 
multitude of local circuits, of small electro-motive force but 
of equally small resistance, which rapidly consume the zinc 
when the poles are not joined, and which do not contribute 
in the least to the current when the main circuit is dosed. 
The best remedy for this defect is got by amalgamating 
the zinc This is accomplished by first inmiersing the 
plates in dilute sulphuric acid, so as thoroughly to clean 
their surface, and then rubbing mercury over them. In 
this way the surface assumes a silvery brightness, and 
becomes so homogeneous in its nature as to preclude local 
action. If a battery is to be kept in thorough working 
order, repeated amalgamations of the zinc must be carefully 
attended ta 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CURRENT RESISTANCE, OHlfS LAW. 

207. Current. — If a voltaic cell or battery be in proper working 
order, no chemical action takes place in the cell until the poles 
be joined by a wire or other conducting connection. If sucli 
a cell be carefully insulated, and the potentials of the copper 
and zinc plates ascertained by a delicate electrometer, it will 
be found that the potential of the copper plate exceeds that 
of the zinc plate by a certain quantity. This difference of 
potential is the electro-motive force of the cell It is to be 
noticed that this difference will be exactly the same^ even 
should the cell be bodily charged with a quantity of elec- 
tricity from iin external source, as thereby the potentials of 
both the copper and zinc plates will be raised by the same 
amount If the copper and zinc plates be joined by a wiie, 
in a very short time a steady current will flow in the wire, 
positive electricity being carried from the copper to the zinc 
through the wire, and &om the zinc to the copper through 
the liquid. The current thus forms a complete circuit, as 
may easily be tested by the following experiment. Place the 
cell so that the copper and zinc plates face north and south, 
and let the wire joining them go in the same direction. Now 
hang a small magnetised needle, first a little below the con- 
necting wire, and then a little above the liquid. Observe the 
deflection, and it will be found to be in the same direction in 
both positions. A reference to the corkscrew rule already 
given (sect 184) will immediately shew that this indicates 
a current flowing as stated. 

208. Graphic representation of OhnCs Law, — If the wire con- 
necting the poles of the voltaic cell be examined by means 
of an electrometer at different points of its length, and the 
potentials noted, it will be seen that the potential gradually 
falls as we pass from the positive to the negative pole. This 

can be represented graphically aa 1o^Qi7i%\ Lat AB (fig. 103) 
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}Te8ent the wire, supposed to be straight, and let it be 
mogeneons and all at one temperature, A being the 
sitive and B the negative pole. Let the point A be 
ned by a fine wire to one pair of quadrants of a quad- 
it electrometer, the other pair of which is connected with 
) ground ; and 



the potential of 
thus ascertained 

represented by 
I line AC drawn 
pendicular to 
!. Similarly let 
I potential of B 

ascertained and Fig. 103. 

»resented by the ordinate BZ. Now let any points L 

I F be taken along the wire, and their potentials ascer- 
aed and represented by the ordinates LD and FH. It 

II be found that the straight line joining C and Z 
I pass through the points D and H. Thus the slope 
the line CZ shews the gradual fall of potential along 
L Now the slope of the line CZ will be greater the 
ater the difference of height between its ends, and 
t less the horizontal distance between them — that is 

CO CO 
say, the slope is represented by the fraction qS = r^ 

tan ^, suppose. If tan fi is zero, CZ will be hori- 
ital, and no current will flow from A to B; and the 
ater the value of tan ^ the stronger will be the current, 
nee the current may be represented by tan ^. Call it C, 

CO 
I we have C = tan ^ = ^. Now CQ is the difference of 

ential, that is, the electro-motive force acting between A 
I B. Denote it by E. Similarly CO, DP, and HG are the 
stro-motive forces between A and L, L and F, F and B, 
pectively. Denote them by E^ £3 and E3. 
iince the wire AB is homogeneous, its total resistance may 
represented by its length, and the resistance of any part by 
length of that part Denoting the wYxole ieE\&\ASi<(^V^ "^^ 
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and the resistances of the parts AL, LF, and FB by B 
Rs we have, from the figure, the following equations: 

tan^-0-j^-|^-j^ = j^ 

Patting these into another form we get 

E = CR, El = CRy E, = CEj, E^ => CR„ 

and stating this in words we get the following expression 
Ohm's law : 

The electrcHnotwe force cuiting between the eoctremUies (f 
foH of a circuit is the product of the strength of the GurraU 
the resistance of that part of the circuit. 

The above is to be regarded merely as a graphic repran 
tion of Ohm*s law. The truth of the law depends upoi 
perfect accordance with experimental results as far as has 
been ascertained. The law was discovered by Ohm in 18S 

209. Linea/r Conductors a/rranged in Series, — By a linear ( 
ductor is meant one which the current enters and leaves ( 
at two definite points, called the electrodes. Such a conda 
is represented by a wire perfectly insulated, except at 
ends where the current enters and leaves it When a nun 
of such conductors are connected end to end, so that 
current passes through each in succession, they are said to 
arranged in series. Let AB (fig. 104) represent such a e 
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Fig. 104. 

pound conductor, consisting, let us suppose, of a lent 
AC, of copper wire, a length, CD, of iron wire, and a leu 
DB, of silver wire. Also let E be the total electro-mo 
force, and B the total resistance between A and B, E^ and 
those between A and C, E2 and Rsy those between C anc 
and E3 and B3, those between D and R It is evident t 
the same current must pass through each part of the < 
ductor, and Ohm's law applied to the whole and to 
several parts gives the equations : 

E == CR, El « C5B^,'a^ = C3^,^ - GRa. 
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ding the last three equations we get 

Ei + Ea + Es^CCEi + Rs + Rs), 
! fi = Ej -|- Eg -|- Es, 

.-. CR = C (Ri + Rj + Rg), whence 
R = Ri + Ra + Rs— that is, 
rmstance of a series of conductors is the smn of the resist- 
ts of the separate conductors. 

10. JAnear Condv>ctors arrcmged in Multiple Arc, — ^When a 
of conductors is arranged side by side so that one end of 
li is connected with the point where the current enters, 
the other end of each with the point where it leaves the 
iem, they are said to be arranged in multiple arc. Such a 
iem is represented in fig. 105. The current denoted, let 
suppose, by C, flowing in CA will divide at A, part of it 
)g through each of the conductors, 1, 2, 3. The divided 




Fig. 106. 

cent will unite again at B and flow on towards Z. If 
resistances of 1, 2, and 3 be all equal, manifestly a third 
t of the whole current will flow through each of them. 
E he the electro-motive force, and R the resultant resist- 
) between A and B. Also let C^ be the current, and Ri 
lesistance in 1, Cg and R, in 2, C3 and R3 in 3. Apply- 
Ohm's law to the system, and observing that the electro- 
ive force between the ends of each conductor is E, we get 
E E E E 

IdiDg the last three equations we get 

J ^ Cj + C2 -f- ^3* 

•••l-^Q + i + O"^^"" 
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JL_ 1 J. 1 J. 1 

The fraction -^^ that is, the reciprocal of the resistance of a 

conductor is called the conductivity of the conductor. Hence 
we may express the above results as follows : 

The conductivity of a multiple conductor is the sum of ^ 
conductivities of its separate parts, 

211. Network of Linear Conductors, — ^A network of linear 
conductors is got by taking any number of points and joining 
every two by a wire. Such a network for five points, involv- 
ing ten connecting lines, is represented in fig. 106. (Fhe 
wires are understood not to touch at the point x,) The 
general problem may be thus stated. Given the quantities 
of electricity which enter each point of the system in a unit 
of time, the resistance of each branch, and the internal electro- 
motive force which acts in that branch, it is required to find 
the difference of potential between each pair of point! 
Having got this difference, the current in the corresponding 
branch can be got from Ohm's law. The full investigation of 
the problem requires the solution of a set of simultaneous 
equations, and would involve the introduction of too many 
algebraic symbols to be given here. The general nature of 
the solution, however, may be stated, and we recommend the 
actual working out of the problem as a most instructive 
exercise to the more advanced student We first observe that 
there can be no accumulation of electricity at any part of the 
system, and hence the algebraic sum of all the quantities of 
electricity which enter it, some being reckoned positive and 
the rest negative, must be zero. We next notice that the 
resistance of each branch is the same in whichever direction 
it is taken, but that the electro-motive forces and currents 
change sign when their direction is reversed. Then we write 
down the equations which express the current in each branch 
in terms of the resistance and the total electro-motive force 
which acts in that branch. These equations, taken along with 
the zero relation among the quantities of electricity, give a 
set of simultaneous equations, involving, as the unknown 
quantities, the diffexencea oi "5o\«vi\.\»3L \)^tween each pair of 
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points. Solving these equations, we get the difference of 
potential between each pair of points, from which, knowing 
the resistance, we find the current in the corresponding 
branch. 

Eirchoff has given the following laws relating to a network 
>f linear conductors : 

Law I. At any point of the system the sum of all the 
iurrents which flow to that point is zero. 

Law IL In any complete circuit formed by the conductors 
no matter how many nodes and meshes it may inclose) the 
urn of the electro-motive forces taken round the circuit is 
qoal to the sum of the products of the current in each con- 
tactor multiplied by its resistance. 

The first of these laws follows at once from the fact that 
here can be no accumulation of electricity at any point or 
lode such as A^ ^g, 106, and hence as much electricity must 
save the system at that point as enters it. This is simply 
he law of continuity. 

The result stated in the second law may be obtained as 
ollows : 

Let us take the 
losed circuit A^ As 
Ls A4 inclosing the 
lode Afi. Let Pj P, 
ic be the potentials 
.t Aj As &C. Also 
et Cj^ be the current, 
nd Ri, the resistance 
f the branch A^, and 
o on of the others. 
Llso let Eu be 
he internal electro- 
dotive force in the 

•ranch A^A^ and so on. These internal electro-motive forces 
re represented in the figure by the short parallel lines which 
tand for batteries inserted in the branches. Qoing round 
be circuit in the direction A^ A^ A3 A4, and applying Ohm's 
iw to each conductor^ we get : 




Fig. 106. 
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Pj — P, + Ej, = Cu Ri„ 

Pf "■ Ps H" -^88 ~ ^88 I^a> 
Ps — P4 + ^84 = ^34 1^841 
P4 — Pi + E^ = C41 R41. 

By simply adding these equations we get 

Eis + E38 + E84 + E^i = Cja Rij + C^Rja + Cjj^ R34 +C^ B^y 

which is the symbolic expression of EorchofPs second law. 

One important result regarding a network of linear con- 
ductors remains to be stated. It is this. If an electro-motive 
force acting in any branch, such as AiA^ of the system, 
causes a certain other electro>motive force, E, to act in 
another branch, A4Ae, then the same electro-motive foioe 
acting in A4A5 will cause an equal electro-motive force, E, to 
act in AjA,. As a particular case of this, suppose an electro- 
motive force acting in A^A, to cause zero difference of 
potential between A4 and A5, then the same electro-motiTe 
force acting in A4A6 will cause zero difference of potential 
between A^ and Aj. When this last relation obtains between 
any two branches, these branches are called conjugaJU cofir 
ductors. An important case of conjugate conductors will be 
found when we come to the theory of the Wheatstone 
Bridge. 

212. Specific Resistomce, — If we take a unit cube of a sab- 
stance and measure its resistance, r, to a current passing 
parallel to one of its edges, then r is called the specific rMr 
a/nce of that substance per unit of volume. Suppose we pot 
I of such cubes together so as to form a bar of length I and 
cross section unity ; then we may treat this bar as a set of I 
conductors ^arranged in series, and the total resistance wiH 
be R = ^. Now put s of these bars side by side, forming a 
compound bar of length I and cross section «, and we may 
treat the bar as a number of equal conductors arranged in 
multiple arc. If R be the total resistance, we have 

R = i?: (1> 

8 

Now it is often very difl&cult to measure accurately thfl 
section of a wire, and in tYie^^ cases it is better to obtain it 
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^directly from its length, mass, and density. Let I be the 
^6Qgth, m the mass, and p the density of the wire under 
^^amination ; then since the mass is equal to volume x 
(density, and volume is equal to length x section, we have 

^^ = m, from which we get 8 = ^. Substituting this in 

« ^^ 
n 

quation (1) we get R = — rp (2). 

\j making I and m each equal to unity in this equation, we 
et rp for the resistance of a unit length and unit mass of the 
ibstance. Denoting it by /, then / is called the resistance 
I the substance per unit of weight. Hence in terms of this 

[lit we have R = — /. The relation rp = '/ shews how resist- 

ices expressed in terms of the one unit can be got from 
lose expressed in terms of the other. As an example, the 
ssistance of a column of mercury one metre long and 
eighing one gramme is 13*071 ohms. Dividing this by 
)*595, the specific gravity of mercury, we get '96146 ohms, 
hich is the resistance a column one metre long and one 
[uare millimetre in section. 

In regard to specific resistance, all |bodies may be divided 
ito three great classes. The first class includes all those 
ibstances whose chemical constitution is unaltered, both 
iroughout their entire mass and at the electrodes, by the 
etssage of a current through Ithem. This class embraces all 
letals with their alloys, gas-carbon, and selenium in the 
rystalline form. The resistance of all bodies of this class, 
dth very few exceptions, increases with a rise of tempera- 
ire. 

The second class includes those substances which are 
ecomposed into two chemical constituents by the passage of 
[le current, the one constituent appearing at the positive, and 
be other at the negative pole. Such substances are called 
lectrolytes (see Electrolysis, Chap. XVI.). Almost all electro- 
yiea are in the liquid form, with the exception of glass at 
00 C, and some other substances near the point of fusion 
vhich are found to conduct electrolytically. 

The third clase includea those substances Yf\iO&e iL«isi&\aXk5»^ 
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is BO enormous that the strongest electro-motive force can 
hardly send the feeblest current through them. These 
substances are called dielectrics. This class includes air 
and all gases, glass at its normal temperature, paraffin, shell- 
lac, ebonite, india-rubber, and some oils. We now come to 
examine a little more in detail these three classes of bodies, 

213. Specific Remtance of Metals. — An important observa- 
tion regarding metals was first made by Forbes, who found 
that metals observed the same order as regards conductivity 
both for heat and electricity — a result which has been 
verified recently, and some new facts added by Tait. Another 
important property of metals is the increase of resistance by 
the rise of temperature. This can be shewn very easily by 
an experiment. Include in the circuit of a battery a galvano- 
meter and a length of fine iron wire. Observe the deflection 
of the needle when it has become steady. Now gradoally 
heat the iron wire by a spirit lamp, and the deflection will 
be observed to decrease on account of the weakening of the 
current by the increase of resistance produced by heating the 
wire. This property of metals has been examined experi- 
mentally with great care by Matthiessen, Siemens, and others. 
It is found that the rise of resistance is very nearly pro- 
portional to the increase of temperature from 0° C. to 100^ 
C. Beyond that the increase per degree rise gets gradually 
less than before. Siemens has given the following empirical 
formula, which connects the specific resistance with change 
of temperature from 0° C. to 1000° C. : 

r=aT* + )8T + y where T is the tempeiature calculated 
from absolute zero — that is, from — 273" C., and a, ft and y 
constants, which depend upon the kind of metal. For copper, 
a = .026577, fi = -0031443, and y = --22751. 

Relying on the truth of the above formula, Siemens has 
constructed a pyrometer for estimating the temperature of 
a furnace from the change of resistance experienced by a 
platinum wire placed in the furnace, 

Metals generally shew a sudden increase of resistance at 

the melting-point After that the increase goes on gradually 

with rise of temperature, but at a less rate per degree riss 

than before the meltmg-pom\. vfaa i^Ocksftu Ei&muth and 
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antimony are notable exceptions to this rule, as the specific 
xesistance of both exhibit a sadden fall at the melting-point 

The specific resistance of alloys has been found to bear no 
constant relation to the amount and resistance of the metals 
of which they are composed. Generally, however, the 
resistance of an alloy is greater than that of a pure metal. 
It is important to find that the resistance of some alloys 
varies very little with change of temperature as compared 
with pore metals, a fact which has been of much service in 
the construction of standards of resistance. Such an alloy is 
got from two parts of gold with one of silver. 

Besides heat, several other physical effects produce an 
alteration in the specific resistance of metals. Putting a 
wire, for instance, under a state of strain, such as by hanging 
a heavy weight from it, alters its resistance ; and this altera- 
tion is more than can be accounted for by the diminution 
of the section. Sir William Thomson has also noticed that 
magnetising an iron wire changes its resistance. In the case 
of crystalline selenium it has been found that light produces 
a marked effect upon its resistance, and it is now known even 
that light falling upon selenium can originate a current in it. 

214. Specific Resistance of Electrolytes, — ^The determination 
of the specific resistance of electrolytes is beset with a 
peculiar kind of difficulty. This arises fi:om the counter- 
electromotive force of polarisation, which is set up at the sur- 
face of contact of the electrolyte with the electrodes. Various 
methods have been adopted to overcome this difficulty. One 
is by using what are termed non-polarisable electrodes, such 
as plates of amalgamated zinc in contact with solution of zinc 
sulphate. Another is to determine the resistance as far as 
possible before any great amount of polarisation has had time 
to take place. This can be accomplished either by using 
rapidly alternating currents, or by making the surface of 
the electrodes very large in comparison with the sectional 
area of the part of the electrolyte whose resistance is being 
determined. 

In all cases the resistance of electrolytes diminishes with a 
nse of temperature. 

Paalzow has examined the resistance oi \aiio\]L& tciVsA.xxt^ 
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of two different Bolutiona whose individaal resistance was 
known. He finds that the resistance of the miztme is 
neither the arithmetic nor the geometric mean of the resist- 
ances of the two solutions ; and also that it does not agree 
with the result which would be obtained by treating the two 
solutions as metals connected in multiple are. I 

Solutions containing various percentages by weight of the { 
common acids, such as nitric, hydrochloric, sulphuric, &ix, I 
have been examined ; and likewise similar solutions of the j 
alkalies and alkaline earths, such as chloride of potassium, 
sal-ammoniac, &c. 

In the case of all the acids examined, with the exception of 
oxalic acid, the resistance is found to have a minimum value 
corresponding to a certain definite percentage of the acid in 
the solution. That percentage is 29*7 for nitric, 18*3 for 
hydrochloric, and 30*4 for sulphuric acid. Sulphuric acid is 
anomalous inasmuch as it shews two minimum values of the 
resistance for percentages varying from to 100, the one 
occurring at 30*4 and the other about 92*5 per cent 

In the case of the alkalies it is found that they can be 
divided into two great classes — the one class containing those 
whose solutions do, and the other those whose solutions (2o 
not shew a minimum value of the resistance as the percentage 
is varied up to the saturation point. Examples of the foimer 
class are solutions of chloride of potassium and sal-ammoniac ; 
and of the latter, solutions of common salt, chloride of cal- 
cium, and chloride of magnesium. 

215. Specific Resistance of Dielectrics, — As fa* as has yet been 
ascertained, the resistance of all gases and vapours at ordinary 
pressures and temperatures is practically infinite. Air, fof 
instance, has been found to have a specific resistance which is 
at least 10*' times that of copper ; and a similar result has been 
obtained for steam and the vapours of mercury and sodium. 
From this it is evident that the gradual loss of electricity 
which is observed to take place from all charged conductors, 
however well insulated, cannot be attributed to actual con- 
duction through the air, but must be due either to conduction 
through the substance or along the surface of the insulating 
Bupports, 
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The resistance of rarefied gases presents some points of 
importance. It has been shewn by an experiment due to 
Varley that 323 Daniell's cells were able to produce a current 
in a tube containing a certain rarefied gas, but that a less 
number — namely^ 304 cells — were able to maintain the current 
after it had been started. When more cells were added, and 
the current strength tested by a galvanometer, it was found to 
be proportional to the excess of the number of cells above 
304. That is to say, suppose the current strength for 304 +8, 
or 312 cells, to be represented by 9, then the current for 
304 + 16, or 320 cells, would be represented by 18. From 
this it would appear that the electro-motive force required 
to maintain a current through a rarefied gas is made up 
of the sum of two parts, one of which is constant, and the 
other connected with the current and resistance by Ohm's 
law. 

Numerous experiments have been made to determine the 
resistance of solid dielectrics such as glass, gutta-percha, 
india-rubber, &c. With almost no exception the resistance 
of such bodies diminishes with increase of temperature. 
This is well shewn in the case of glass, the resistance of which 
varies from 22,700,000 at 200° C. to 73,500 at 400° C. 

Special attention has been given to the determination of 
the specific resistance of india-rubber and gutta-percha. 
This has been caused by the extensive use of these sub- 
stances as insulating coatings for submarine cables. One 
notable feature has been observed in regard to them — which 
Ib, that the resistance varies in a rather uncertain way with 
time. For instance, in one case the resistance of gutta-percha 
was observed after the current had flowed, for one minute, 
for ten minutes, and for nineteen hours ; and it was found 
that the resistance after ten minutes was four times, and the 
resistance after nineteen hours twenty-three times what it 
Was after one minute. 

Subjoined is a table of the specific resistance of a few of the 
more common substances, where t is the temperature at 
which the resistance is measured, r the resistance in C.G.S. 
^nits, and a the percentage of itself by which r varies per 
degree C« of rise of temper&tuie. 
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Silver (annealed) 

Copper (annealed).... 

II (hard drawn) 
Platinum (annealed).. 

Iron (annealed) 

Lead (pressed) 

German Silver 

Mercury 

H.S04(max.) 

NH4CI 

ZnS04(max.) 

HjS04 (pure) 

HjO (pure) 

Glass. 

If 

Gutta-percha 

II II 



20» 
20"* 
20» 
20° 
20" 
20° 
20° 
20° 
IS'* 
18'' 
10* 
IS** 
18** 
200° 
400° 
24» 
0° 



1521 

1615 

1652 

9158 

9827 

19850 

21170 

96190 

1.39 xl0» 

2.55 xlO» 

26.60x10* 

120-20x10* 

135 X 1015 

227 X 10" 

735 X 10^ 

853x10*^ 

7xl0«* 



.37 
.38 



.38 
•04 
.07 

1-6 

1.5 

2.3 

4.2 



CHAPTER XVI. 

flIEASUREMENT OF BESISTANCB. 

216. Unit of Besistance. — The units of resistance fiwt 
employed were purely arbitrary, and consisted merely of 
certain lengths of wire of given material, thickness, and 
density used always at the same temperature. Examples d 
such arbitrary units are the Etalon of Jacobi, and the still 
better known Mercury unit of Siemens — ^the former being 
the resistance of a copper wire 7*61975 metres long^ '667 
millimetres in diameter, and weighing 22*4932 grammes; 
and the latter the resistance of a column of mercury one 
metre long, and one square millimetre in cross section, the 
temperature being 0° C. Many obvious disadvantage* 
attended the use of such arbitrary units, one of the chiel 
of which was that they were not universally adopted ; and iB 
consequence the results of one experimenter could not easily 
be compared with those ol aao\»\i&i. l^^\i«:j^ \k<i^ necessity 
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^ BOOQ arose for aome absolate tmit which shoald be 

uversallf need bj electriciaiu. 

It has already been shewn (secL 186) that, according to the 

ectro-magnetic ayBtem of units, a reaiatBuce is a quantity 

iring the eame dimensioiu aa a Telocity ; and hence, the 

lit of leaislance admits of being expressed by a certain 

iSoite absolute velocity, Weber, who was the first to 

ggest such a aystem of measurement, adopted as his unit a 

locity of one millimetre per second ; and afterwards. Sir 

'inin-m Thomson, in some researches, employed as his unit 

velocity of one foot per second. In 1861, acting upon a 

.^estion of Thomson, the British Association appointed a 

'nunittee to investigate thoroughly the entire subject of 

ectrical measurements. In 1664, after much caiefnl experi- 

enting and deliberation, that committee recommended the 

[option of a velocity of 10,000,000 metres, or approximately 

I earth quadrant per second, as the absolute unit of reslst- 

ice. This unit, called the R A. unit, 

■ more generally the Ohm, is the one 

)w all but universally used by electri- 

aits. Having settied upon the abso- 

Lte unit, the committee next set about 

tnstracting some material lepresenta- 

ves of it in the shape of what are 

Qown as unit reiittairice coih. Before 

oing BO, however, they had first to 

etermine the resistance, in absolute 

leaaure, of a certain coil of wire. This 

ley did essentially by making the coil 

evolve at a known velocity about a 

ertical axis, and ascertaining the deflec- 

ioa produced by it upon a magnet deli* 

ately suspended at the centre of the 

oiL Ae will be fully explained when 

re come to induction of currents, this 

lefiectioii is due to a current induced 

n the revolving coil by the earth's 

oagnetiBm. Having ascertained the 




Fig, 107. 



o£ the coil, it was a compaLntivel^ eaKj Xa^ ^» 
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constmct from it as a basis a. coil whose Tesistance elioalclbe 
equal to one unit or an Ohm. Several sach coib vcie con- 
structed, the wire employed being an alloy of plBtinnm and. 
silver, which was chosen hecsinse its resistance was (aanl to 
vary very liUIe with changes of tempeiatare. The wins, 
which varied in length from one to two metres, and in 
diameter from '6 to '6 millimetres, were carefully imnlated 
with a doable layer of ulk, and after being doubled npon 
themselves were wound upon, an elongated brass bobbin u 
represented in fig. 107, The object of winding the wiw 
double on the bobbin was to insure that at each point of 
it there should be eqnsi and parallel currents flowing in 
opposite directians, and so do away with any inductirs effect 
of the one layer of wire upon its neighbour. The wire, ifW 
being wound, was carefully imbedded in solid paraffin, lU 
ends being soldered to two stout pieces of copper to sene ss 
electrodes. The whole was then inclosed in a thin casing of 
sheet-brass to enable it to be immersed in water, and bnin^t 
to the predse temperature at which the resistance vsb e!» 
Ohm. 

217. Rheostat and BemtaTice Cwk— Having got a anitjtSe 
nest requisite was a series of graduated Tssiataniiei ^ 
arranged that any reqnired resistance could be KiHj 
inserted in a voltaic circuit One of the earliest metbodB of 
obtaining a graduated resistance was by means of the rfcM'*' 
invented by Whes,t8tone. It ^ 
shewn in fig. 108. Two cylindeB, 
C, C, about 6 inches in length, 
and IJ inch in diameter, '^ 
placed parallel to each ottie'i 
both being movable round that 
axes. One of them, C, u '^ 
brass, the other, C, is of **"" 
dried wood. The wooden eju"" 
Fib. 108. der has a spiral groove cut into 1*1 

malting forty turns to the inchi 
in which groove is placed a fine metallic wire. One end of lli* 
wiiB is fixed to a brass ring, which is seen in the figure »t the 
fiutber end of the wooden cyUu^t ', uod. Vxa (i\W ^ " 
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btached to the nearer end (not seen in the figure) of the brass 
blinder, (J, The brass ring just mentioned is connected 
ith the binding screw, S, by a strong metal spring. The 
irther end of the cylinder C has a similar connection with 
le binding screw, S'. The key, H, fits the projecting staple 
I either cylinder, and can consequently turn both. As the 
rass cylinder, C^, is turned in the same direction as the 
ands of a watch, it uncoils the wire from the wooden 
ylinder, C, making it thereby revolve in the same way. 
VTien the wooden cylinder is turned contrary to the hands of 
watcby the reverse takes place. The number of revolutions 
) shewn by a scale placed between the two, and the fraction 
f a revolution is shewn by a pointer moving on the gradu- 
ted circle, P. When the binding screws, S and S', are 
acluded within a circuit, say S with the +, and S' with the 
-pole, the current passes along the wire, on the wooden 
ylinder, C, till it comes to the point where the wire crosses 
o the brass cylinder, C ; it then passes up the cylinder O to 
he spring and binding screw, S'. The resistance it encounters 
rithin the rheostat is met only in wire, for as soon as it 
eaches the large cylinder, C, the resistance it encounters up 
o S' may be considered as nothing. When the rheostat is to 
»e nsed, the whole of the wire is wound on the wooden 
ylinder, C, and the binding screws are put into the circuit 
►f a constant cell or battery along with a galvanometer. The 
heostat is now seldom used unless for rough work, on account 
if the resistance at the contact of the wire with the metal 
ylinder being variable and indeterminate. 

Kesistance coils are definite multiples of the Ohm 
o arranged that they can be at once included or with- 
Irawn from a voltaic circuit without disturbing the resist- 
tnce of the other parts of the circuit. They are con- 
itmcted in a way precisely similar to the unit coil, and are 
isnally attached to the under side of a slab of ebonite as 
represented in fig. 109. One end of each coil is soldered to 
nassive pieces of brass a, &, c, &c, whose resistance is so small 
;liat it may be neglected. Half holes are made in the ends 
iif each of these pieces (C) to admit of conical plugs of brass, 
p^ being inserted between them. When a p\u^\^ oivs^ qV ^<^ 
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hole between a and h, suppose, the cnrrent passuig from A to 
£ has to pass through the corresponding coil ; but when it is 
inserted, the coil is, as it is termed, shunted off, and the 
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Fig. 109. 

current passes without resistance through the brass pieces. 
It is thus easily seen that the resistance inserted in the ciicnit 
between A and B is exactly the resistance unplugged ; and 
to facilitate calculation, the resistance of each coil is engraved 
upon the corresponding piece of brass. Resistance coils aie 
usually made up in boxes, one of which is represented in fig* 
113, and in plan in fig. 114, sect 221. 

218. Comparison of Resistances, — The first method of coni- 
paring two resistances was by inserting them successively 
along with a galvanometer into a voltaic circuit, and observ- 
ing the corresponding currents. In this way the ratio of the 
resistances was obtained. Thus, let E be resistance of the 
battery and its connections, E its electro-motive force, and C 
the current produced by it. Also let ri and r^ be the inserted 
resistances which are to be compared, and Ci and C| ^® 
corresponding currents, then we have by Ohm's law : 

E = CR = Ql (R + n) = C, (R + r^ 
From these we get : 

(C - Ci) R = 

(G-C2)R = 

.-. = 



.1 — r 



Ci(C^C,)ri-C,(0-.Ci)r2 



r, C,(P-0,^ 
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From this we get the ratio of the two resistances provided 
i can measure the currents C, Oi, and 0^ It is to be 
served, however, that this supposes the electro-motive force 
d resistance of the battery to remain constant during the 
periment, a thing which we cannot assume, and which is 
su^tically found not to be the case. Hence this method is 
ry defective, and is now never employed for accurate work, 
(rtunately, however, we have two methods for comparing 
dstances, both entirely independent of the electro-motive 
rce and resistance of the battery. These are the methods 

the differential galvanometer, and Wheatstone's Bridge. 
219. Differential Galvanometer, — In the differential gal- 
nometer there are two independent circuits made by 
nding side by side upon the bobbin two well-insulated 
xes, usually of equal length and thickness. The four 
rminals are so arranged that currents can be sent in 
•posite directions through the two coils so as to act in 
•posite directions upon the suspended needle ; and in this 
&y, if the currents are exactly equal, the needle will not be 
fleeted. This is an example of what is called the 'null 
ethod ' of comparing resistances, seeing that the thing to be 
iserved is the absence of an effect caused by the action of 
[tial and opposite forces. 
The general arrangement of the differential galvanometer, 

used for comparing resistances, is represented in fig. 110. 

is the galvanometer, whose coils are M and N. E is a 
ittery, the current, C, from which divides at F, one part 
)ing round M, and the other round N, in the directions 
FMH and EFNH respectively. Let m be the deflection 
reduced by a unit current in M, and n that produced by 

unit current in N; then, if Ci and Cg be the currents 
1 the branches containing M and N, and ^ the deflection 
roduced, we have 

J = mCi — rtCj (1). 

Now let A be the total resistance in the branch containing 
I, r the resistance in the branch HF, including that of the 
•attery, and B + jc the resistance in the branch containing 
T, where x is the inserted resistance who&e 'v&Vi'b \& V^ \^ 
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compared with a known resistance. Let the resistance A 
adjusted till there is zero deflection of the needle. Now le:^:^;; 
be removed, and known resistances inserted in its place t^ 

^^ j^""' — ^ 




Fig. no. 

there is again zero deflection. If R be the resistance 
inserted, x will be equal to K, and in this way x is dete^ 
mined in terms of known quantities. 

As an instructive example of the use of Ohm's Law, we 
shall find the equations which give C, C^ and 0^ in terms of 
the given quantities. 

Looking first at the branch EFMH, we have 

E = Or + OjA 
Looking next at the branch EFBH, we get 

E = 0r + 02(B + a;) 

Also we have evidently 

= Oi + Oj. 
Solving these equations, we easily find 
C A + B + a; j.. 

P _B+^ jj. 
where D = A(B + x) + r (A + B+ic). 



2). 



(3> 



/ 
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m (1) we find 



J^ = =r jm(B + a;) — n A | • 



= 0, then m (B + 05) = tiA. 

7 if B inserted for x makes ^ = 0, then also is 

m (B + R) = wA, 

ch shews at once that x = 'R. 

20. WheaUtone Bridge, — This is another example of the 

I method of comparing resistances. It was first invented 

Christie, although brought to perfection by Wheatstone. 

consists essen- 

y of a network 

lix linear con- 

:or8, having a 

ery in one 

Lch and a gal- 

)meter in the 

ich conjugate 

. The arrange- 

t of the Bridge 

shewn in fig. 

is the battery 
rted in the Fig. ill. 

ichCEAfWhose 

jtance is represented by r. The current C from the 
ery divides at A, part going round ABC, and the other 
i round ADO. G is a galvanometer inserted in the 
ich BD, and delicate enough to detect even the feeblest 
'ent in that branch. P, Q, and B are resistances, adjust- 
s to any known values, inserted in the branches AB, 

AD ; and x is the unknown resistance, whose value is to 
letermined, inserted in the branch CD. The remaining 
'A of the branches are supposed to consist of thick strips 
aetal whose resistance may be neglected. 
Q order to find the value of x, the resistances P, Q, and 
re BO adjusted that no current passes tbioug)[L t>\ift %^n%3i^ 
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meter. When this is the case B and D are at tbe same 
potential, and from this it follows that the product of the 
resistances P and x must be eqnal to the product of Q and B; 
that is 

Pas =» QR, from which we get z = -^. 

Hence x is expressed in terms of known resistances. 

In order to shew that Fx = QK, we first observe that the 
fall of potential from A to C is the same whether we go along 
ABC or ADC. 

Let LH (fig. 112, a), at right angles to LN, represent the 





Fig. 112. 

difference of potential between A and C. Also let LM and 
MN represent the resistances P and Q. The fall of the 
potential along ABC is represented by the slope of the line 
HN. Hence MO will represent the potential at the point B 
of the bridge. Again, looking at the path ADC, let ST 
(fig. 112, 6) represent the difference of potential between A and 
C, and SK and KV the resistances R and x respectively j then 
the slope of the line TV represents the fall of potential between 
A and C, and KF the potential at the point D of the bridge. 
Now, LH is equal to ST, and MO to KF, seeing that B and D 
are at the same potentiaL From fig. 112, a> we get 



LH_LN _P + Q 
MO "" MN "• Q 

Similarly, from fig. 112, 6, we get 

ST _ SV R + g 
KF""KV'" X ' 



-^■• 



5+L 
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LH_ ST 

MO ~ KF ' 

arefore q + ^ = x"^^' 

P R 

nee =- ; that is, Pa; = QR. 

rhe equation Pas = QR can also be proved algebraically by 

ihelp of KirchofiPs laws (sect. 211), and as this affords an 

:ellent example of the nse of these laws, we shall give the 

nations from which the result can be obtained. 

Let Ci be the current in AB (fig. Ill), C, that in BC, Cs 

itm AD, C4 that in DC, and Cg that in BD ; also let C be 

i current from the battery E, and let Q denote the galvano- 

iter resistance. 

By Eirchofifs first law, looking at the points A, C, B, and 

in succession, we get the equations : 

C = Ci + C3 = C, + C4; 

^6 *= ^1 — ^2 — ^4 "" Cg. 

By KirchoflTs second law, looking first at the circuit ABD 
i then at the circuit BCD, we get 

CiP + CfiG - CgR = ; 
C2Q - C^x - CgG = 0. 

)m these equations, by eliminating Ci Cj C3 and O4, we 

r 

^ ^ Pa-QR 



'fi (P + R)(Q + x) + G(P + Q + R + «)- 

nee if the galvanometer shews zero deflection — that is, if 
= — we must have Pas = QR, 

i21. Resistance Box, — For the practical determination of 
istances, a box of resistance coils is usually arranged in the 
m of a Wheatstone's Bridge. Such a box is represented in 
113, and a plan of the top of its lid in fig. 114. The 
c eonsists of three parallel rows of coils so connected by 
Qt metal pieces at the ends as to be equivalent to a single 
grow. The parts AB and BC (fig. 114, a) are called the 
w of the hiidge. Fig, 114, 6, represents t\ie "osvjl&X ^v 



grammatic form of the bridge ; and the letters, in both Spirci, 
ore made to indicate correaponding parts. The bstterj ii 




usually inserted between A and C, the galvanometw 
between B and D, and the resistance to ba mMsnnJ 





between C and D. 
P ance nnplngged between AaidS 
I corresponds to P, that betfwn 
3 and C to Q, and that in tin 
jircuit HLD to B. The equ- 
tion Pa; = QR gives at onceli" 

value of a; = -p-. For instance, let the resistances M- 

pln^d in AB and BC Tea'B«':&»siS.i ^» \<W and IH »■* 
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ppose in order to produce zero deflection in the galvano- 
iter it is found necessary to unplug 5, 10, and 50 in HLD ; 
en we have lOOx = 10 (5 + 10 + 50) = 650, which gives 
= 6*5. In order to make the sensibility of the arrange- 
3nt as great as possible, it is best to make the resist- 
ces in the arms equal and as near to the resistance to be 
easured as possible. It will be observed that the numbers 
HLD are so arranged as to give any resistance up to 10,000 
ams by taking out the proper plugs. 
222. Arrangement of Cells. — ^According to Ohm's law, the 
irrent obtained from any particular cell is equal to the 
lotient which results from dividing the electro-motive force 
f the total resistance. This resistance arises from two 
)arces ; the first being the resistance within the cell offered 
y the exciting liquid, and the second the external resistance, 
f e represent the electro-motive force ; I, the resistance 
ithin the cell ; w, the external resistance ; and C, the 
trength of the current, or the quantity of electricity actually 
Remitted, the statement of the law for one couple stands 

ins : C = ,— - — . If we increase the number of cells to n, 
I -{-w ' 

e increase the electro-motive force n times, and at the same 

tue we increase the liquid resistance n times, for the current 

ne 
IS n times as much of it to travel, then C = -i— — . If w 

' nl -\- w 

I small compared with nZ— that is, if the external connec- 

>Q be made by a short thick wire — it may be neglected, and 

ne e 
C = -y = J. This shews that one cell gives in these 

rcumstances as powerful a current as a large battery, and 

at the increased electro-motive force is expended in pushing 

e current through the liquid in each cell. But if nl be 

lall with respect to w — as in the external circuit of an 

ne 
metric telegraph battery — nl may be neglected, and C = — . 

ere we learn that the strength of the current increases 
rectly as the number of cells. We may learn from the 
me that the introduction of the coil of long thin wire 
a galvanometer into such a circuity inlioducAix^ \^x)& ^ 
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comparatively small increase of resistance, causes a very slight 
diminution of the current strength. If, again, we increase 
the size of the plates of a cell n times, the section of the 
liquid is proportionately increased, so that whilst the electro- 
motive force remains the same, the internal resistance 

diminishes n times ; therefore C = ^ or C = j— — . If 

' I l + nw 

n 

the external resistance is small, nw may be neglected, and 

C = -y , and the strength is thus shewn to increase n times. 

223. Suppose now that we have nine cells similar to the 
one just discussed, the internal resistance of each being % 
the electro-motive force 16, and the external resistance 15. 
Let us also, for the sake of simplicity, suppose that they 
are exactly equal, and that results come out exactly in accord- 
ance with Ohm's law. Practically, this never takes place, 
but the discrepancies, can be easily accounted for, as they 
originate in the apparatus, or faults of observation, and not 
in the law. Practical results, however, are so near the law 
as to leave no doubt of its truth. Let us ascertain how these 
nine cells would act when differently put up. One cell, 

when w = 0, gives a current C == y^ = 1*05. Let us now 

put up the nine cells in succession, as in fig. 115. Here the 




Fig. 116. 

electro-motive force of the whole battery is nine times that 
of one cell, or 144, and the resistance of the whole is also 
increased nine-fold, or 9 x '2 = 1*8, as the current has in the 
compound circuit to traverse nine times the amount of liquid 

it has in one. Thus, C = , o^^^g = 8-6, more than eight, 

' 1'8 -h 16 ' 

and nearly nine times the current that one cell can transmit. 
Instead of the arrangenienti m ^i\<^ \v\&t investigated, let ns 
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bye an arrangement of the cells side by side, as in fig. 116. 
The electro-motive force is not increased, but the resistance 




Fig. lie. 

is nine times diminished, seeing that the whole acts as one 

1 a 
cell of nine times the surface. Here C = -^ = 1*06, 

^ + 15 

very little more than that given by one celL Again, put up 
the nine cells as shewn in fig. 117, where we have three 
batteries of three cells each, each joining to form one current, 
the whole acting as one battery, with the plates three times 

48 



enlarged. C = 



•2 

^ + 15 



= 3*1, or about three times the 



current of one celL Before a large resistance, the surface is 

heat employed by being cut up into 

small cells, arranged successively, 

than by having a few large cells. 

Before a small resistance the reverse 

holds. The maximum effect is got when 

His total internal remta/nce vrithin 

the battery is equal to the external 
resistance. This, of course, is only 
practicable when the external resist- 
ance is less than the resistance of all 
the cells put together. 

When continuous work has to be done by a battery, the 
^2» of the plates or cells must not be too small, as small cells 
^ntaining little zinc and acid soon become exhausted. Large 
sells do not before great resistance give a stronger current 
Jian small cells, but they continue in action for a much 
4)qger time. 




Fig. 117. 
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224. When cells differing both in electro-motive force and 
internal resistance are put up successively, we have to add all 
the electro-motive forces for the electro-motive force, and all 
the resistances for the resistance of the battery. Thus, if we 
had six cells with the electro-motive forces 9, 8, 7, 10, 6, 12^ 
and the resistances i, i, i, ^, i, y*^, respectively, the total 
electro-motive force would be 52, and the total resistance 2, 

52 



and we should have the formula C = 



2+w 



If the last two 



happened to be reversed and acted in the contrary way, the 

34 — 18 
formula would be C = -7;—^ , the total internal resistance 



being the same as before. 



2 + w 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FHTSIOLOGICAL, HEATING, LUMmOUS, AND ELECIBO- 
LTTIC EFFECTS OF THE GALVANIC CURRENT. 

These are developed by the current in its path. 

225. The physiological effects, as shewn by the convuMonsof 
Galvani's frog preparation, were the first observed manifesta- 
tion of the current Fig. 118 shews how these convulsions are 

/p ILr^r.^^^ obtained. The legs of 

v^^H|^^^r***-.«„„„^^^ a recently killed fwg 

// /'J^^b; a; ^ ^*'**''^*ss^^ are skinned, and the 
W W \\ _c-s=s*«='^5 crural nerve laid hare. 
■ ■©"^If^^ ^ 2^°^ wire, BA, holds 

Jp »L up the nerve at B, and 

^^ ^^ a copper wire, EA, is 

Fig. 118. made to touch the legs 

atEandD. Each time 
that the zinc and the copper wire are made to join at A, the 
limbs are convulsed, and the contraction of the muscle throws 
the legs out to the position //. Frog-limbs, as prepared hy 
Galvani, when included in a circuit, form a galvanoscope of 
excessive sensibility. There is one peculiarity in their action 
iriticih deaerves to be noted. 1\l^ 'SMaJti?^ ^orofct^ftt only when 
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i circuit is closed and opened, and remain undisturbed so 
ig as the current passes steadily through them. The more 
quently, therefore, the current is stopped and renewed, the 
tater is the physiological effect. The same is experienced 
ten a current is passed through the human body. When 
i terminal wires of a battery are lifted one by each hand, 
;ept it consist of a very large number of cells, almost the 
Ly sensation felt is a slight shock on completing and break- 
r the circuit Du Bois Keymond, the great authority on 
imal electricity, states that the nerves of motion are affected 
ly by changes in the current, whereas the nerves of sensa- 
Uy so far as they are affected, are affected not only by these, 
t also by the steady continuance of the current ; and that 
3 excitation of the nerves dependent on the changes of the 
rrent increases with their frequency and suddenness, 
ictional electricity in this way owes its superior physio- 
^cal power to the instantaneous nature of its discharge. It 
only currents of great tension which can be felt by the 
ing subject. The poles of a battery of fifty Bunsen cells, 
pable of giving a brilliant electric light, for instance, may 
handled without much inconvenience. This may be 
nributed partly to the non-conducting nature of the skiD. 
the current enter the body by a cut or wound, the sensa- 
tn is affected even when the current is weak. The physio- 
^cal effect is also much heightened by moistening the 
nds with salt and water, or by holding metal handles 
stead of wires, so as to improve the conducting connection. 
lother cause of this insensibility may be attributed to the 
:t that the current is not restricted, as it is in part of the 
)g preparation, to the nerve, but passes through all the 
nductors of the system. The nerves of the palate and of 
^ht can be affected by a very feeble current ; those of hearing 
'' a battery of some thirty cells. If two strips of silver and 
ic be placed the one above, the other below the tongue, and 
I made to touch, a peculiar taste is experienced ; when the 
dps are placed between the gums and the cheeks, and 
ined, a flash of light accompanies each junction. Again, 
iien the poles of a battery of thirty cells are inserted into 
e eais^ a contiDuouB noise is heard. 



SS9. HtaHng Effects. — When a cnn^nt passes tbiDagh a 
conductor vithont performing any work either in the ciiciut 
or external to it, its energy ia entirely converted into beiL 
Now if E be the electro-motive force and Q the quantity ol 
electricity which pasaes, the energy is equal to the product 
EQ. U H be the qaautity of heiit — that is, the auiulKr of 
thermal units produced — and if J represent the mecbauinl 
equivalent of one thermal unit, the energy is also equal to tie 
product JH. Hemie we have the equation, 

JH = EQ (1). 

But by Ohm's law E = CB, and since the quantity of deo- 
tiicity which passes is equal to the product of the cuirait 
Btreugth and the time during whidi it flows, 

Q = a 

Therefore by substitnting in (1) we get 

JH = EQ = CRCe = CP'm. 
Therefore H = ^. 

Prom this we see that the heat developed ia any windiKt- 
ing wire by an electric current is proportional to the Bqiui< 
of the current strength and to the resistance. 

The heat produced by a current can be shewn by pMsiJig 

a strong current through fine wires, vl>^ 

beat is produced sufficient lo bring them 

to a white heat and fuse them. Eipeii- 

ments on the heating efi'ects of the corniit 

can be made by an apparatus such se thst 

sketched in fig. 119. B ia a bottle filled 

with alcohol (which is non-couductii^ 

and closed with a cork. The thick vira> 

n, p, paasing through the cork, an «"'' 

nected with the poles of a battery, and 

within the bottle they are joined "i''' 

Fig. lis. a thin spiral wire, www ; t is a deB»t« 

thermometer. When the circuit is dixfi, 

the heat developed in the wire is communicated to the 

alcohol, the temperature of which is shewn by the the> 

mometer. Accoiding to tixa ia."fl sXated above, the totu"! 
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t depends on the strength of the current and the 
tance. 

very pretty illustration of the fact that the heat de- 
ped is proportional to the resistance encountered, is 
ed by a chain, the alternate links of which are made of 
T and platinum. When a current of sufficient strength 
38 through the chain, the silver links remain black while 
3latinum links become red-hot. 

le application of the heating powers of the current to 
;ing gunpowder in mining, &c, is detailed in the Practical 
lications of Current Electricity. 

i7. Galvanic Spark. — When the wires connected with a 
erful galvanic battery are brought together, no current 
es except they'are made to touch, or nearly so. On the 
ration, a brilliant spark takes place, due, as we shall 
•wards find, to induction. According to Sir William 
oison, a battery of 5000 Darnell's cells could not originate 
ilk, if its poles were placed ^^yth of an inch apart. In 
dot's water battery of 3520 well-insulated cells, a spark 
ed when the poles were brought to 02 of an inch, and con- 
ed to do so uninterruptedly for weeks and months to* 
er. When the galvanic spark is examined with a micro- 
e, it is found that the light only appears at the — pole, 
electric light, the most splendid exhibition of the light- 
and heating power of the current, will be described under 
itical Applications. 

Electrolysis. 

28. Electrolysis is the term used by Faraday to designate 

branch of Voltaic Electricity which treats of the laws 

conditions of electro-chemical decomposition. As this 

imposition is generally attended by electro-chemical com- 

tion, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish electrolysis 

L the more general subject of EUci/ro-chemistry, which 

races all chemical changes resulting in or from the 

mic current. Electrolysis is generally understood to 

of the changes effected in a substance subjected to, but 

;iving rise to the current. 

Toda/ifs NQmmclatv/re,-^A substance capaYA*^ oi ^<^^^\cl- 
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position by the carrent is called an eled/rolyte (something 
unbound by electricity). The poles — ^namely, the wires, 
plates, or the like — by which the current enters and leaves the 
electrolyte are called electrodes (electric ways, from A(n2o8, a 
way), the + pole being called the anode (ana, up, and hodos)f 
and the — pole the cathode (cata, down, and hodos). The 
constituents into which the electrolyte is decomposed aie 
called ions (from ion, going) ; the electro-positive substances, 
or those going to the cathode, are called cations; and the 
electro-negative substances which go to the anode are called 
anions. The electro-chemical equivalent of an ion is the 
quantity of it set free by the passage of a unit quantity of 
electricity. To electrolyse signifies to decompose by electric 
agency. 

General Character of Electrolytes, — ^No substance is decom- 
posed by the current so long as it is in a solid or gaseous 
state, and it must first be brought to a liquid statSy either 
by solution or fusion, before the current acts on it There 
are some unimportant exceptions to this. The passage 
of electricity through compound gases in a state of great 
rarity, as in the so-called vacuum tubes, frequently separates 
them up into their constituents. The electric spark in air 
effects tiie combination of oxygen with nitrogen ; nitric acid 
being produced. Electrolytes must be chemical comWno^totw, 
as these only can be decomposed. Metallic alloys, when fused, 
though they conduct the current, are not decomposed by it* 

229. Faraday's Law, — Electrolytes are resolved und^ ^ 
auction of the current into anions and cations, which apptaf ^ 
their respective electrodes in the proportion of their <Uo^'^ 
weights. The action of the current on one or two substances 
will best illustrate the meaning of this law. 



Belfttive 
ProportioDB. 

1 to 35-5 
23 to 35-5 

2 to 96 
46 to 96 
36 to 96 

2 to 16 



/ 



Electrolytes. 

Hydrochloric Acid 

Chloride of Sodium 

Sulphuric Acid 

Sulphate of Sodium 

Sulphate of Ammonium... 
Water. 



Composition. 



HCl 

NaCl 

H2,S04 

Na2,S04 
(H4N)2,S04 



+ 
Cations. 



H 

Na 

Na, 
(H4N)a 



Anions. 



CI 

CI 

SO4 

SO4 

SO4 
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Thus common salt (NaCl) is composed of a simple cation, 
a, whose atomic weight is 23> and of a simple anion, CI, 
hose atomic weight is 35'5. Sulphate of ammonium is 
(inposed of two atoms of ammonium (H4N)2 as a complex 
ktion, and one atom of sulphion 
1O4) as a complex anion. The 
omic weight of ammonium 
I4N) is 18, and of sulphion 
\0^ 96. It will be thus seen 
lat chemical formulsB give the 
ectiical as well as chemical 
)mposition of electrolytes. In 
uds, hydrogen forms the cation, 
ad the acid radicle, the other 
3nstituent, the anion. In the 
ilts of an acid, the metal that 
ikes the place of hydrogen in 
he acid is the cation of the salt, 
nd the other constituent, the salt 
adicle> is, as in the acid, the 
nion. 



The decomposition of water by 
)latinum plates is always taken Fig. 120. 

IS the best visible illustration of 

dectrolytic action. Fig. 120 represents a very convenient 
apparatus for the purpose. A glass basin is made so as to 
idmit a cork below, through which two wires pass having 
dips of platinum plate soldered to them above. Two glass 
tubes, open below, are hung over the plates, to hooks pro- 
jecting from an upright support. The bowl is filled with 
Eundulated water ; and the tubes, after being filled with the 
same, are inverted, and hung with their lower ends inclosing 
the plates. When the wires projecting downwards from the 
cork are connected with the poles of the battery, hydrogen 
rises from the — , and oxygen from the + electrode, to fill 
each its separate tube. As the decomposition proceeds, twice 
as much hydrogen is liberated as oxygen. When the tubes 
are filled, they may be removed and examined. 

Hydrogen is here the type of the metalB, 01 ot\i^ ^\&k.^s^ 
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pnmtiTe Bobstancea, disengaged at the — pole, and oiTgen of 
the acid and salt radiclea, or other electro-negative anbstaneea, 
set free at the + pole- Moreover, the proportiom d ths 
volames of the two gases being that of their chemical ma- 
bining volnmes, reminda ns thai, when a body is decompoaed, 
its componenta are always aeparated in the proportiom in 
which they were nnited, namely, those of their atomic wdgbU 
If the tubes of this apparatns be graduated, it wUl b« Be«a 
that the volnme of hydrogen produced is always double the 
volume of oxygen produced in the same time. Flstinnm 
plates are here employed because platinum does not enter 
into combination with either of the gases, so that both m 
disengaged. The oxygen got by this process smells Btrongly 
of ozone. This shews that the gas, when electrically Mt free, 
possesses more than nsual chemical activity, a characleristie 
common to the products of electric decomposition. Thej an 
set free in what is called their luucent state, in which tbe; 
form combinations with other substances with mois thin 
usual readiness. 

230, Voltameter.— This was invented by Faraday ioi test- 
ing the strength of a cntrent Fig. 121 shews how it msj be 





constructed. Two platinum plates, each about half a squsie iotii 
in size, are placed in a bottle containing water acidulated vith 
sulphuric acid ; the plates ate soldered to wires which pses np 
through the coik of the bottle ; binding screws are attaebsd to 
tba apjwr ends of these wues ', K^sutAibe fixed into the co^ 
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Tea to discharge the gas formed within. When the binding 
3WB are connected with the poles of a battery, the water 
the bottle begins to be decomposed, and hydrogen and 
fgtcir'rise to the surface. I^ now, the outer end of the 
charging tube be placed in a trough of mercury (mercury 
8 not dissolve the gases), and a graduated tube (fig. 122), 
)wise filled with mercury, be placed over it, the mixed 
3S rise into the tube, and the quantity of gas given off in a 
9n time mecumres the strength of the cv/rrent The unit 
rent may be taken as one which is capable of giving off 
t cnbic centimetre of gas per minute. The voltameter 
OSes as a test the work which the current can actually 
form, and establishes a uniform standard of comparison. 
B plates of the voltameter must be small, for when they 

large, a small quantity of electricity is found to pass 
Jiout decomposing the water. It is found, also, that a 
ante quantity of the oxygen forms peroxide of hydrogen 
gOa) with the water, and remains in solution, so that 
len very great accuracy is required the hydrogen alone 
^ht to be measured. 
Secondary Action. — When sulphate of copper is decomposed 

two copper electrodes, copper is deposited at the — pole, 
d SO4 enters into combination with the copper of the + 
le, and neither oxygen nor hydrogen is disengaged. When 
itinnm electrodes are used, copper is deposited at the 
e and oxygen is disengaged at the other. The reason is 
IB : SO4 does not enter into combination with platinum, and 
len set free acts on the water in which the salt is dissolved, 
rming oxygen and sulphuric acid. Thus, SO4 + H,0 = 
j,S04 + O. The liberation of the oxygen thus arises from 
purely chemical action, subsequent to electrolytic action, 
lis is called Secondary Action, which denotes, as here, the 
kion of the liberated ions upon the constituents of the 
Ivent or substances present in it Secondary action is well 
ewn by the apparatus that Daniell employed for the electro- 
sis of salts. This consisted of a voltameter in which the gases 
)re collected separately, having a porous diaphragm dividing 
into two compartments. When such an apparatus is filled 
ith a soltition, say of snlphate of sodium, and. e;a)a\^\Aii \x^ 
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the current, oxygen and hydrogen are set free, as they would 
be in a voltameter like the one described in fig. 120. At the 
same time soda is formed in the cathode compartment and 
sulphuric acid in the other. The current thus seems to do 
double work ; it appears at the same time to decompose water 
and the sulphate of sodium. This double action most be 
attributed to secondary action. Sulphate of sodium, Na^i, 
is decomposed into the cation Na, and the anion SO4. Na^ 
in the presence of water, becomes soda, Na,0, and liberates 
hydrogen, thus, Na, + H,0 = NajO + H, ; and SO4, acting 
also on the water, becomes, as already shewn, sulphuric add 
and oxygen. Thus the separation of the constituents of the 
salt is due to electric action, and the liberation of oxygen and 
hydrogen to a secondary chemical action. The decompsiiiun 
of water, in an ordinary voltameter, is very prohahly dw to 
secondary, not primary action. K it be charged with pure water, 
little or no decomposition is effected, even when the battery 
consists of 30 or 40 cells. On the addition of a few drops of 
oil of vitriol, the gases are disengaged in abundance. It is 
thus, probably, the sulphuric acid that is decomposed in the 
first instance, and the water in the second. Electrolytic 
action splits up H2SO4 into Hj at the — pole, and SO4 at the 
-f pole ; the former is freed, the latter acting on the water 
becomes sulphuric acid again, and liberates oxygen in the 
way just shewn. No sulphuric acid is lost in the operation, 
but it is constantly unformed and reformed. It is considered 
by many authorities that water never yields directly to the 
current — that it is not, in fact, an electrolyte. With the 
exception of the case of fused chlorides, and when one of 
the poles is eaten away, and the other receives a metallie 
deposit, electrolysis is almost always accompanied by 
secondary action, it being frequently a matter of difficulty 
to unravel the primary from the secondary action in the 
results. 

When there are several electrolytes in one decomposing ceUj all 
are more or less acted upon when the current is strong ; but 
when it is weak, the action is confined to the best conductor, 
or to the one yielding most readily to the current Water, 
the usual solvent, is never deGom^oi&e^ disfifttly when ithdds 
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I electrolytic salt in solution, the action being expended 
idasively on the salt. 

231. JVhen there a/re several electrolytes each in distinct cells in 
9 tame circuit. — If, instead of one voltameter included in 
3 drcoit, we have several, we find that, whatever amount 
gas is liberated in one of these, the same amount is 
erated in all, and that independent of the size of the plates 
1 amount of acid in each. We learn, therefore, that the 
smical power of the current is the same at every point of 
) circuit where it is manifested. Suppose, instead of two 
three voltameters in the circuit, we have one or two decom- 
dng cells of the following description. A test tube, having 
»latinam wire, on which the glass has been fused, passing 
rough the bottom, is partially filled with protochloride of 
y which is kept fused by the heat of a spirit-lamp. The 
itinnm wire at the bottom of the tube forms one electrode, 
1 one descending from the top forms the other, dipping 
low the fused chloride. If, then, this cell be included 
the circuit along with the voltameter, and a similar 
1 containing fused chloride of lead, so that the current 
ters the tubes by the upper electrodes, and leaves by the 
wer, the water, protochloride of tin, and chloride of lead 
3 decomposed simultaneously by the current passing through 
jh. In the voltameter, hydrogen and oxygen are disen- 
ged ; in the tubes, metallic tin is deposited at the lower 
ictrode of the one, and lead at the other ; whilst chlorine 
liberated at the upper electrodes of both. If, now, the 
antity of hydrogen, tin, and lead thus set free be weighed, 
will be found that their weights are in the proportion of 
eir chemical equivalents — namely, as 1 to 59 to 103. From 
ch experiments as these, Faraday concluded that when the 
Trent passes through a series of binary electrolytes^ consist- 
g of one equivalent of each of the elementary hodieSf the 
antities of the separated elements of the electrolytes are in 
8 same proportion as their chemical equivalents. It is not 
dy in cells exterior to the battery that this law holds, but 
the cells of the battery itself. If the battery which effected 
e above decomposition consisted of six cells, for each equi- 
tlent of hydrogen, tin^ and lead separated without tk^ 
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battery, one equivalent of zinc (=32) in each cell would have 
been dissolved, and an equivalent of hydrogen disengaged at 
each of the copper plates, if the cells were one-flnid. Hence, 
also, if in any circumstances one cell of say Hansen's batteiy 
gives a current as strong as two cells of a one-fluid anange- 
ment, the Bunsen cell would consume but half the zinc con- 
sumed in the other. Hence the economy of cells of great 
electro-motive force. 

Faraday's law holds also for binary compounds vhoee 
elements do not stand in the relation of an equivalent of the 
one to an equivalent of the other, but with this modification, 
that the weights of the electro-negative elements alone, separated 
in the action, are in the ratio of their equivalents. Thns, if 
the same current pass through two decomposing cells, one 
containing a solution of the subchloride of copper (CaCI), 
consisting of an equivalent of copper and half an equivalent 
of chlorine, and the other of the chloride of copper (CuClj)) 
consisting of an equivalent of each, the same quantity of 
chlorine will be disengaged in both, but twice as much copper 
is deposited in the first as in the second. Had there been a 
compound of copper with the formula (CuClg) containing an 
equivalent and a half of chlorine capable of decomposition, 
we should expect in the same way that for one equivalent of 
chlorine disengaged there would be |ds of an equivalent of 
copper. Becquerel, from such instances, expresses Faraday's 
law somewhat to this effect : JVhen the same current paittt 
through a series of electrolytes^ the weights of the sepanid 
anions are to each other as their chemical equivalents. The 
anions here mentioned may be either simple or complex, 
although the law at first had reference only to elementaiy 
substances. Thus, if one cell contained tribasic phosphate of 
sodium (Na3P04) in solution, and the other chloride of sodium 
(NaCl), one atom of PO4 being equivalent to three of CI, 
then for every atom of PO4 set free in the one cell, three 
atoms of 01 would be disengaged in the other. The atoinie 
weight of PO4 is 95, of SQ 3 times 35-5— namely, lOe* 
The cations and anions are disengaged in each cell according 
to the law (sect. 229). 

2^ amount of decomposfUiou ^w,Ud b^ the current ii ^ 
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rtion to the cwrrent strength, — This law has been already 
led in the discussion of the voltameter (sect 230). The 
acy of this law is somewhat compromised by the fact 
Liquids possess, to a certain extent, the power of con- 
ig electricity without electrolytic action, so that all that 
i in this way is chemically lost. Fortunately, the error 
introduced is very small, and can be therefore practi- 
disregarded. 

ctro-vnetcUlwrgy, — The application of electrolysis to the 
nil be found in the chapter on Practical Applications. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
CONTACT FORCE AND THERM0-ELECTRICIT7. 

8. Contact Force, — When any two substances are placed 
Dtact there must always be a definite surface of separa- 
between them. It is found that, in almost all cases, an 
ro-motive force acts across this surface at right angles to 
roducing electrical displacement, and making the one 
ance assume a higher potential than the other. This 
ro-motive force has received the name of Contact Force ; 
f A be the potential of the one substance, and B that of 
ther, A being the higher, the contact force is represented 
le symbol A | B, where it is understood that A | B = — 
L The existence of contact force, in the case of metals, 
irst clearly pointed out by Yolta by an experiment such 
e following : 

ppose we take a delicate condensing electroscope whose 
r plate consists of a circular disc of zinc to which a pair 
»ld leaves is attached, and its upper plate of a similar 
of copper to which an insulating handle is attached, 
he one disc be put on the top of the other with a thin 
' of shell-lac varnish between them. In this position let 
pper wire be bent round so as to touch simultaneously 
ipper surface of the copper disc and the lower surfacei of 
inc. NovF remove the copper wire, and id^fift V)cl<^ CA\fV^ 
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disc by its insulating handle, when the gold leaves will be 
seen to diverge with positive electricity. The explanation of 
this experiment is as follows : The contact of the copper 
wire with the zinc plate produces a definite difference of 
potential between them, which we may represent by V, and 
if the copper plate be put in connection with the earth, V 
will be the potential of the zinc plate. Now when the 
copper plate is raised, the capacity of the zinc plate is 
diminished, and its potential Y increased in the same pro- 
portion. Hence the divergence of the gold leaves. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that in this experiment 
we have other contacts besides that of zinc and copper, 
namely, the contacts of air with zinc, and air with copper; 
and experiment has not yet clearly shewn what part these 
contacts play in producing the effect. 

In studying contact force it may be conveniently divided 
into three kinds ; (1) Contact force of metals with metals ; 
(2) Contact force of metals with fluids ; (3) Contact force of 
fluids. 

233. Contact Force of Metals— Voltds Law, — Volta found 
that, when any number of metals are joined together in series, 
the sum of the contact forces between the intermediate metals 
is equal to the contact force between the two end ones. Thns 
if A, B, C, D be four metals joined end to end, we have 
A|Bh-B|Ch-C|D = A|D, which equation can he put 
into the other two forms : 



A| B + B|C + C 

A |B + B|C + C 



D - A I D = 0, and 
D + D I A = 0. 



From the last equation we see that there is no resnltant 
electro-motive force when the metals are joined up so as to 
make a complete circuit ; and this is exactly what we should 
expect, as otherwise it would be possible to obtain a current 
which would produce heat in the circuit, and could be made 
to do mechanical work without any expenditure of energy* 
which is of course impossible. It is to be understood, how- 
ever, that all the junctions must be at the same temperature. 
Two remarkable illustrations of the contact force between 
metals have been given "b^ ^vt ^'iXNASKccL Tliamaon. In ^® 
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De experiment he took a flat circular ring consisting, the one 
alf of zinc and the other of copper soldered together along 
line which formed a diameter of the ring. A light flat 
iaminium index with a counterpoise weight was suspended 
bove the ring and close to it by a silk fibre, so as to turn 
^out an axis perpendicular to the plane of the ring and 
lasing through its centre. The index was so adjusted as to 
Buigy when in equilibrium, along the line of junction of the 
vo metals. When the index was electrified positively, it 
imed from the zinc towards the copper ; and when negatively, 
om the copper towards the zinc ; indicating that the zinc was 
« a higher potential than the copper in virtue of the contact 
»rce at the junction. In the other experiment a cylinder of 
inc was suspended vertically from an insulating support. 
L copper funnel was placed in the upper part of the cylinder 
3 as to have its narrow outlet in the axis of the cylinder 
nd at a point midway between its ends. The funnel was 
illed with copper filings, which trickled down and were 
eceived on an insulated dish in metallic connection with 
me pair of quadrants of the quadrant electrometer ; the 
ither pair of which was connected to earth. The electro- 
neter indication shewed that the dish was receiving a con- 
Ktantly increasing negative charge. This is explained by the 
contact force between the copper and zinc rendering the zinc 
positive and the copper negative. In consequence, each 
2opper filing breaks away with a small negative charge which 
b increased by the induction between itself and the zinc 
cylinder, and which it gives up on falling to the insulated 
dish. This is an example of an electric machine worked by 
gravitation, inasmuch as the earth's attraction has to over- 
come the electrical attraction between the zinc cylinder and 
each copper filing. The filings in this way fall slower than 
they would do if there were no electrical effect 

234. Determination of Contact Force, — Volta was the first 
to give values for the contact force of the commoner metals, 
and although these values are but rough approximations 
they are still sufficient to illustrate his law. The chemical 
symbols for the metals being used — Zn for zinc, Pb for lead 
QjBLtm plvmbvm), Sn for tin (jstanmm)y ¥e iot Veoxl ywrmJ^^ 
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Cu for copper (enxj^rum), Ag for silver (arjcn<i«m)— the valuea 
are as follows : 

Zn I Pb = 6, Pb I Sn = 1, "Sn | Fe = 3, Fe | Cu = 2, 

Cu I Ag = 1. 

By adding these values we find Zn | Ag = 12, which ia the 
value given by Volta. Similarly, by adding the first four 
values, we find Zn | Cu = 11, and so on of the others. 

The contact force of metals has been determined in various 
ways by several experimenters. As an example, we may take 
the method adopted by Kohlrausch. Two equal circular discs 
of the metals to be tested are taken : let us suppose of zinc 
and platinum. These are fixed to insulating supports so as 
to be opposite each other with their planes vertical, and 
strictly parallel An arrangement is also made whereby the 
discs can be separated and replaced always in the same 
position. In performing the experiment, the discs are first 
placed with a thin layer of air between them. A platinum 
wire is bent so as to touch simultaneously the two plates, the 
platinum plate being at the same time put to earth. The 
plates are now separated, and the zinc put in metallic con- 
nection with an electrometer. Let the electrometer indication 
be a, the contact force between the zinc and platinum is 
proportional to a, and may be represented by xa. We have 

then 

. ■ Zn I Pt = m (1) 

The plates are next put into the same position as before, 
but this time they are connected through a Daniell's cell by 
means of its copper terminals. The plates are again separated 
as before, and the zinc connected with the electrometer. Let 
the reading be h. Then we have, if E be the electro-motive 
force of the Daniell : 

Zn |Cu + E + Cu I Pt = a6; 

or, by Volta's law, Zn | Pt + E = xb. (2) 

Lastly, the plates are again put in position, connected 
through the cell, but in the reverse way, and separated as 
before. Let the reading this time be C ; then 

Zn\Pt-E. = «o, (3) 
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iing and subtracting (2) and (3) we get 

2Zn I Pt = aj (6 + c), 
2E = a (6 - c), 

ision we have 

Zn| Pt 5 + c 
E ""6-0' 

Zn|Pt = *±^E. 

ce the contact force of zinc and platinum is found in 
of the electro-motive force of a Daniell's celL By this 
1 Kohlrausch found Zn | Cu to be equal to *48 of a 
I's cell, a result which agrees closely with the value, 
Daniell, given by Sir William Thomson. 

ContQbct Force between Metals and Liquids, — Although 
itact force between metals and liquids is very small, still 
itence has been clearly made out by several investigators. 
been found also that the contact forces between a series 
als and liquids do not obey Yolta's law — that is to say, 
intact force between the two end substances joined 




Fig. 128. 

f is not equal to the sum of the contact forces between 
;eTniediate substances when some of these substances 
lids. The following is Hankel's method of determining 
itact force between a metal and a liquid : A (fig. 123) 
funnel with a narrow tube bent tm<^^ q.\i ^ xy^ 
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angle, and ending in an enlarged portion, B. A is filled 
with the liquid to be tested, L, which of course will stand 
at the same level in B. The metal M to be tested is placed 
in B. C is a copper disc which can be raised or lowered at 
pleasure, and can also be fixed at a definite position close to, 
but not touching, the surface of L, so that the surface of L 
and the lower surface of C act as the opposed faces of the 
plates of a condenser. 

In performing an experiment, C and M are first connected 
by a. platinum wire p, and M is at the same time put to eartb. 
The wire p is then removed, and C lifted and put in con- 
nection with the electrometer. Let the reading be a; then 

Cu| Pt+Pt|M + M| L = xa; 
that is, Cu I M + M I L = xa. (1) 

The liquid L is next removed, and a plate of the metal M 
is placed so that its upper surface is in the same plane as the 
former surface of the liquid. C is then lowered to its former 
position, contact is made by p between C and the plate of M, 
and C raised and connected with the electrometer as before. 
Let the reading this time be h, then 

Cu I Pt + Pt I M = Cu I M = a*. (2) 

Lastly, a zinc plate is put in the place of the plate of M, 
and the same operations repeated. If the reading be now ^ 
we have 

Cu I Pt + Pt I Zn = Cu I Zn = oc. (3) 

From (1) and (2) we have M | L = a (a — 6) ; and substitating 
in this the value of x from (3) we get 

M I L = ^^ Cu I Zn. 
' c ' 

Thus the contact force between the metal and the liquid w 
determined in terms of that between copper and zinc 

236. Contact Force between Two Liquids, — Although th® 
experiments are somewhat difficult, it has been made out 
that there is a clear contact force between liquids, and that 
the contact forces between a series of liquids do not obey 
Volta'B 1aw» The cell o£ Bew^ueis^ Va xMsvsaSl^ ^x^u as an 
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le of such contact force. It consists of a porous jar 
Mntaining a solution of potash immersed in a vessel filled 
irith nitric acid. Strips of platinum are placed in the potash 
md nitric acid to serve as electrodes, and the current is 
bond to go outside the cell from the potash to the nitric 
^id. Several examples of similar cells have been given by 
Faraday and others. 

The contact forces between various liquids have been 
iiectly observed by Ayrton and Perry by an elaborate series 
f experiments conducted in order to ascertain if the resultant 
lectro-motive force in any voltaic arrangement is equal to 
^e sum of the observed electro-motive forces of contact at 
U the junctions of heterogeneous substances in the circuit, 
liey find this to be the case, to a very close degree of 
pprozimatioUj in all the voltaic arrangements which they 
sted. A few examples will make their results clear. Let 
, Z, L represent the copper, zinc, and liquid of a simple 
U ; and let L^^ be the liquid in contact with the copper, and 
I the liquid in contact with the zinc in a Daniell's celL 
ben we have for 

(1) A simple cell with distilled water : 

CIL + L|Z + Z|C 
•074 + -126 + -750 = -950. 

[ectro-motive force measured directly = *832 to *942 in- 
easing slowly. 

(2) A simple cell with nearly pure saturated zinc sulphate 
lution : 

C|L + L|Z + Z|C 
— •113 + -358 + -750 = -995. 

irectly observed E. M. F. = l-OOO. 

(3) Daniell with distilled water and pure saturated copper 
ilphate: 

C|Li + LJL, + L, |Z + Z|C 
•028 + ^071 + -126 + -760 = -975. 

iiectly observed KM,F. = '995. 
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(4) Darnell's cell with pore satoiated copper sulphate and 
nearly pure Baturated zinc sulphate : 

•028 - '033 + '358 + -760 = 1-103, 

Directly observed E. M. F. = 1*068 to 1*081 incieasiiig 
slowly. 

Thermo-electricity. 

237. When a circuit is made of a series of different 
metals all at one temperature, Volta's law holds good, and 
the contact forces balance each otLor so that no current is 
produced in the circuit If, however, the junctions be at 
different temperatures, the contact forces do not balance 
each other, and a current is produced whose direction and 
strength depend upon the kind of metals and the tempera- 
ture of the junctions. Currents so produced — that is, by 
heating the junction of different substances — were first dis- 
covered by Seebeck, and are called Thermoelectric currents. 
Such a current is readily shewn by soldering together a 
piece of iron and copper wire, and attaching the free ends 
to the terminals of a galvanometer. On slightly heating the 
soldered junction, a current will be observed whose direction 
is from the copper to the iron across the hot junction. 
Thermo-electric currents are produced not solely by heating 
the junction of dissimilar metals ; they have dso been 
observed by heating the junction of a liquid and a metal, 
and also the junction of two liquids. Even in a conductor 
of one metal such a current can be produced, provided the 
heat be applied at a point where there is some abrupt change 
in the nature or form of the material, such as from a soft to 
a hard, from a strained to an unstrained, or from a thick to 
a thin part of the conductor. 

238. Thermal GurrerUs with Two Metals. — A current ia 
always obtained when the point of junction of any two 
metals is 'heated. The two metals which shew this pro- 
perty in the greatest degree are bismuth and antimony. 
When a bar of antimony, A (fig. 124), is soldered to 

« Imx d hismuthi B, and tiaftVE ts^^ «];XaL«!mj;i«& are cob- 
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nected with a galvanometer, G, on the junction being 
Seated, a current passes &om the bismuth to the q 
antimony, as shewn in the figure. When S 
u chilled by applying ice, or otherwise, a current 
^ also produced, but in the opposite direction. 
Such a combination constitutes a thermo-electric 
pair. Applying the same mode of explanation 
to this, pair as to the galvanic pair, we find 
bismuth is + within and — without the pair, anti- 
mony — within and -|- without the pair. Bismuth 
*JiQ8 forms the — pole, but -|- element ; antimony 
^e!-f pole, but — element of the pair. The metals 
J^y be classed in thermo-electric just as they were hTat 
^^ electro-chemical order. The following table Fig. 124. 
Sives them in this order, the direction of the arrow 
dewing how the current goes within the pair : 
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Cold. 

The order and numbers in this table are those given by Dr 
Ifathiessen. The numbers give the relative electro-motive 
forces, and are calculated on the scale of copper-silver as unity. 
The greater the diiference between the two numbers, the 
g;ieater the electro-motive force. When two metals with the 
same sign are associated, the difference of the numbers gives 
the electro-motive force of the pair, with different signs the sum. 
Ihos the electro-motive force of a bismuth and antimony 
^ iB 25 — (— lO^'^dd; of bismuth-coppes, ^Ib— \^*^\ 
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of iron-antitDony, — & — ( — lO) ki 6. Telloiinm, fom il> 
laritj, cannot be pnctically employed. The straetnie and 
pmitj exercise an important inflaence on the etectio-motin 
force. The numbeis of bismuth and antimony in the Mt 
are given for thoee metala when cast. Commercial pieswd 
wire of bismuth would stand as 36, and antunonj as — 2^ Ten- 
peiatnre has also an important influence in deterniiniog thii 
table. The order and numbers given ore for tempetatnm 
between 40° and 100° F. For other temperatuies, the table 
would be different for several of the metaU. 

It will be seen that metals like bismuth and aotdminij, 
which have a crystalline structure, are best soiled fot t 
thermo-electric pair. It thus resembles a pyro-electric cr^ 
like tourmaline, which, when heated, shews an oppoate 
electricity at each end. If it had a low conducting poffM 
like the metals just named, we might expect from it s 
thermo-electric current instead of mere polarity. It is pro- 
bable that the crystalline structure, however, accounts la 
the appearance of electricity in both cases. 
239. TKenao-electric Batt^. — One bismuth-antimony psir 
has very little power. To increase ttu^ 
several pairs are associated togetbei, M 
shewn in fig. 125, where the same tenaioit- 
ammgement is adopted as in a gslvuii' 
battery. The heat in this case imA l« 
applied only to one row of soldered &» 
The current effect depends on the diflerenn 
of temperatoie of the two sides. Whflit 
strong current is required, the one sena 
must be kept in ice or in a freezing miitiire, 
whilst the other is exposed to heat ladlatiiig 
from a red-hot plate of iron. As in lh« 
voltaic pair, the electro-molive force ii 
) the number of pairs ; the size of the bu^ 
: of the plates, merely aiding to dimmif^ 
The electro-motive force of a thercio- 
s small ; according to Dr Mathiesseu, thai 
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proportionate t 

like the e' 

the resistance. 

electric battery L 

of 2fi bismuth-tellurinm pairs equalling one cell of Darnell's 

batteiy when the one aeneb ia\ie^ sX^f ¥. uul the other*) 
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12° F. In consequence of the low electro-motiTe force of 
le thermo-electric batCeiy, the galvanometer to be need with 

muBt in trod ace as little resiat- 
Qce 08 is conaiatent with the 
eat effect on the needle. Hence 
jedal galvanometers ai« used, 
1 which the coil wire is short 
!00 turna) and thick (A inch) ; 
leee ore called thermo-galvano- 

When a great namber of pairs 
re formed into a battery, they ^* ^^ 

lay be conveniently arranged ae in Rg. 126, which shews 
Be of 30 pairs. The odd faces, 1, 3, 5, &&, are exposed on 
le one side, and the even faces, 2, 4, 6, &c., on the other. 
Ite terminal bats are connected with the binding acrcws 
, p. The intersticea of the bara are filled with insulating 
latter (gypanm) to keep them separate, and the frame in 
'hich the whole is placed ie of non-conducting matter. 
inch a pile in conjunction with a thermo-galvanamet«r forms 

moet delicate thermometer for radiant heat When placed 
a ft room, the temperature of which is equable all round, 
o current is produced ; but if heat be radiated more on 
ne aide than another, a current ensues. If the hand, for 
aetonce, he brought neat on the one side, a current in- 
icates its radiant power ; or if a piece of ice be bronght 
.eai, a current is also shewn, but moving in the opposite 
raj. 

240. Thirmchelectric Imoerivm It was discovered by 

lotuming that the thermo-electric order of the metals was 
lOt the same when the temperature of the junctions was high 
s when it was low, and that, in certain cases, the order was 
eversed. For instance, let a closed circuit be formed by 
oldering together the ends of a piece of iron and copper 
rire, and let the junctions be denoted by A and B. Also let 

galvanometer be included in the circuit If the junction B 
4 kept at the ordinary temperature, and A raised, a current 
ill be observed passing through A from the copper to the 
tm, TMa current will increase as the tem^iaX^utt <il fe..S& 
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raised, till it attains a maximtim at a certain tempentoie T, 
and then begins to decrease. By still continning to raise the 
temperature of A, the current will become zero, and finally 
set in the opposite direction. This phenomenon is called 
{hermo-electri4: inversion, and the temperature T is called the 
neutral temperature. For a circuit of iron and copper the 
value of T is 284° C. 

It is found that the current becomes zero when the tern- 
perature of the one junction is as much above T as the other 
is below it — that is, when the mean of the temperatures of the 
two junctions is T. Hence, in order to shew the reveisal of 
the current, the easiest way is to heat both junctions, bat the 
one a little more than the other. This may be readily accom- 
plished by putting both junctions in the same flame, bat the 
one in a slightly hotter part than the other. 

It is evident that if both junctions, A and B, be below 
284° C, the current will pass from copper to iron across the 
hot junction ; whereas, if both are above 284° C, the cnrrent 
will pass from iron to copper across the hot junction. Hence, 
if one of the junctions. A, be at 284° C, and B be either 
hotter or colder than 284° C, the current will pass from 
copper to iron across the junction A. 

Professor Tait has examined the whole subject of thermo- 
electric currents with great care, and has given the following 
expression for the thermo-electromotive force : 

E = a(<i-gJT-i(«i + «,)| 

where a is a constant depending upon the nature of the 
metals, <i and t^ the absolute temperatures of the hot and 
cold junctions respectively, and T the absolute neutral tem- 
perature. 

241, Reversible Heating Effects —PeUier Effect and Thcmm 
Effect — If two different metals be soldered together, and a 
current from a voltaic cell be sent through the junction, the 
junction will be heated when the current is in one direction, 
and cooled when the current is in the opposite direction. This 
zeranible effect was first discovered by Peltier, and is usaally 
dimn^ the Peltier effect. It \a \)^\> ^^tl V) ^x^dim^ a conent 
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thmngli a biamnth and antimonf jonctioD as represented in 

fig. 127. When the current goes fimm bismntb to antimony, 

it cools the junction ; when from antimony to bismuth, it 

heats the jnnctiou. If, fot instance, water be 

placed in a hollow at either junction, cooled to 

0° O., it will be [coiea when the current paa 

from bismnth to antimony. When the jot 

tion of these two metals is pat into the bnlb 

of an ur thermometer, so that a cnrtent can. 

Im sent through it either way, the aii expands 

vhen the cnirent goes from antimony to bis- 

math, and contracts when it goes in the 

opposite way. 

The Peltier effect can very readily be shewn 
1^ means of the thermo-pile as follows : Pass ng, la. 
the cnrrent from a moderately strong voltaic 
cell through the thermo-pile for a minute or eo, then dis- 
connect the cell and join the thermo-pile in circuit with 
a galvanometer. A strong deflection will be observed, 
doe to a thermo-electric cnirent in the circuit ; and this 
cnrrent arises from the opposite faces of the pile having 
been made to assume different temperatures by the passing 
of the volt^c current. 

We know that a cnrrent in any electrical circuit produces a 
certain quantity of heat in overcoming the resistance, and 
that this amount of heat is, by Joule's law (sect. 226), pro- 
portional jointly to the square of the cnrrent strength, the 
resistance, and the time. Hence the quantity of heat pro- 
duced in this way is entirely independent of the direction of 
the current in the circuit It is different with the heating 
and cooling produced by the Peltier effect Since this changes 
rign when the current is reversed, it obviously cannot be pro- 
portional to the square or any even power of the current 
strength, but must be proportional to the first or some odd 
power of the current strength. It has been found to be 
simply proportional to the current strength ; and hence, if 
n denote the coefficient of the Peltier effect for any junction 
—that is to say, the amount of heat absorbed or evolved at 
the jonctioa by the passing of a onit cnrrent in e. luot, cil 
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time— we have, for the whole heating effect, expressed in 
inechanical nnits, produced in a circnit of two metals, the 
following expression : 

JH = c^iu ± nc«. 

242. The above equation gives us the means of calcnlating 
the value of 11, provided we can measure the total amoimt d 
heat produced in any circuit by the passage of a known 
current for a unit of time — first, when the current is in one 
direction, and secondly, when it is in the opposite direction. 
Let H^ and Hj be the total amounts of heat so produced, then, 
taking first the upper sign and then the lower, and dividing 
the whole by J, we have 

and H, = -j J-. 

By subtracting these equations, we get 

Hi - Hg = 2nC« ; 

from which we have 11 = ^ ^ ~ — 2/7 ; 

or when the current is of unit strength and the time unity, 

Another reversible heating effect was predicted, from theoiy, 
by Sir William Thomson, and afterwards verified by him 
experimentally. It is hence called the Thomson effect 
Suppose we have a closed circuit formed of iron and copper 
wire, and that one of the junctions. A, is at the neutral 
temperature, and the other, B, at a lower temperature. It is 
evident that a current will pass from copper to iron through 
A, and from iron to copper through B. By the Peltier effect 
there will be an evolution of heat at B. Since the current in 
the circuit is producing heat, and could be made to do 
mechanical work, there must be a disappearance of he** 
equivalent to the mechanical work so done, at some part of 
the circuit. This disappearance does not take place either 
at A or B ; and hence, it mu&t be looked for in the copper 
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and iron parts of the circuit themselves. It was found by 
1*hom8on that the current carries heat with it in a copper 
'Wire when it passes from a hot part to a cold part, and that 
it carries cold with it in an iron wire when it passes from 
Hot to cold. The nature of the experiment which proves this 
"Will be understood from the following description. Insert, in 
It voltaic circuit, a piece of fine copper wire, and let the two 
junctions be kept at the freezing point. When the current 
passes, the wire will be heated, and if there were no reversible 
lieating effect, the point of maximum temperature would be 
a:t the middle of the wire, and the temperature would gradu- 
ciJly fall down as we approached either junction. As it is, 
liowever, the point of maximum temperature is observed to 
Ise a little past the middle point in the direction in which the 
ourrent is going, and to change to the other side when the 
ourrent is reversed. The opposite is found to be the case 
xjnth a fine iron wire in the circuit 

243. Thermo-electric Diagromi. — A thermo-electric diagram 
^ves us the means of representing graphically, in a very 
^lear and simple way, the electro-motive force and the 
Peltier and Thomson effects in any thermo-electric circuit 
Such a diagram was first suggested by Sir William Thomson ; 
«nd it has been brought to perfection by Professor Tait It 
Xs constructed as follows : 

Let Ox and O^ be two co-ordinate axes at right angles to 
^ach other ; and let distances measured along Ox, that is, the 
Bbedssse, represent temperatures reckoned from the absolute 
%erOy that is, — 273° C. In order to draw what are called the 
thermo-electric lines for the several metals, we must first 
assume some metal as a standard ; and then form thermo- 
electric circuits with it and each of the other metals in 
succession. The metal so assumed is usually lead, and for 
this reason, that the Thomson effect in lead, according to the 
experiments of Le Koux, is almost nil. Suppose now we wish 
to draw the thermo-electric line for copper. Having made a 
circuit of copper and lead, we find, by a series of experiments, 
the value of the electromotive force in the circuit, when the 
liot junctiop is half a degree above, and the cold junction half 

« degree below each particular temperatuie iiOTa Of* ^.^x:^ 

p 
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wards. This is called finding the thermo-electric power of 
the metal with reference to lead. The values so found are 
represented in the diagram hy vertical ordinates raised at 
the ends of the abscissae which represent the temperatnies; 
and when the ends of these ordinates are joined, the curve 
formed is the thermo-electric line. Professor Tait has shewn 
that this curve is a straight line for all metals between the 
limits of temperature 0° C. and 300° 0. ; and, hence, in order 
to simplify the diagram, we can assume Ob as representing 
the thermo-electric line for lead. The other lines will thus 
be straight lines inclined to Ox at various angles. 
Let AB represent the copper, and CD the iron line, vhich 

cut each other at 
N ; the abscissa, 
OH, of the p<ant 
N will represent 
the neutral tem^ 
perature for cop- 
per and iron. I^ 
the hot jonction 
be at the tempera- 
ture )8°, and the 
cold junction at 
the temperatnie 
a°, represented by 
OF and OE re- 
spectively ; th«i 
since the line BF 
is the thermo- 
electric power of 
copper, and OF that for iron, each with reference to lead ; it 
follows that the difference, that is, CB, will represent the 
thermo-electric power of copper and iron for the mean tern* 
perature j8®. Similarly, DA will represent the thermo- 
electric power of copper and iron for the temperature a°. 

From the points A, B, C, D draw lines parallel to 0^ 
meeting Oy in a, 6, c, d respectively; then the areaABCD 
will represent the electro-motive force of a copper and iroa 
circuit, when the hxiK, ^uhcXVotl \& «^ ^^vc\.^t\LQ cold jnnetioB 




Fig. 128. 
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a° ; and tmdeT the same circnmstances, the area BCc& 
be the Peltier effect at the hot janction, the area ADda 
Peltier e£Fect at the cold junction, the area BAdb the 
Qson effect in copper, and the area CDde the Thomson 
iin iron* 



CHAPTER XIX. 



TTBO-HAGNETZSM AND HAGNETO-ELEOTRIO INDUOnON. 

i. Allnsion has abeady been made (sect 184) to the dia- 
ry by Oersted of the action of a wire carrying an electric 
tnt on a magnetised needle placed in its neighbourhood, 
discovery laid the foundation of the department of 
cical science called elecPro-magnetism, It shews that the 
\ surrounding every closed circuit in which a current is 
Dg constitutes a magnetic field, through which lines of 
are passing, and at any point of which a magnetic pole 
be acted upon by a certain resultant electro-magnetic 
. It is our object to find, in any case, the direction and 
ifidty of this force in relation to the form of the circuit, 
strength of the current in it, and the distance of the 
letic pole from the circuit This can be done most 
ly by substituting for the closed circuit what is called 
'uivcUent magnet, or its equi/valent magnetic shell 
5. Equivalent Magnet a/nd Equivalent Magnetic ShelL — Sup- 
we have 
ill plane 
i cir- 

AB(fig. gHr — 1 " "^ 

through 
h a cur- 
is flow- ^- 12». 
Q the direction indicated by the arrow ; and let the dis- 
\ of this circuit from the magnetic pole m be very great 
imparison with the dimensions of the circuit: then, it 
ws, from the researches of Ampere and Weber, that the 
a of AB on m 33 exactly the same as t\iat ol Oi ^tsi^ 




• 



magnet, SN, inserted perpendicnlai-ly throi^t the ciwiut, 
Babject to two Bpecial conditions. These condittons aie, 
first, that the moment of the small magnet be eqaal to tbe 
area of the circait a multiplied bj the etrength of the cnmiil 
C on it, that is, to oC ; secondly, that the direction of tl« 
magnet from south pole to north pole be that of the inseition 
of a corkscrew through the circuit by rotating the vnttis 
the direction of the cnrrent. Such a magnet ia called Ibt 
equivalent magnet of the circuit. 

Instead of the small magnet SN, we may imagine tit 
whole circuit packed full of smaller magnets, provided Iht 
sum of the moments of all the magnets he equal to oC. If 
this were done, we should have all the north poles lying (o 
one surface, and all the south poles on another, prodnoog 
two parallel layers — the one of north magnetism, and tls 
other of south magnetism, having the closed circuit far that 
common honnding edge. These two layers conetitots t 
magnetic shell of strength C, which is the equivalent viagaM 
shell of the circuit 
Now, snppose we have a dosed circuit ABCD, of any we 
and form ; and let the epM 
inclosed by it be filled in lif 
a thin membrane of I*! 
form upon which we M 
draw a multitude of uie^ 
eecting lines, cotlJi^ ^ 
up into four-sided aparai 
Obviously, if the lines bt 
dose enough together, esck 
of these spaces roaj I* 
regarded as a plane siiifu& 
Let now a current « 
Fig. isa strength C, circulate nmiw 

each of the small epMffl 
abed, as indicated by the inside arrows. It is evident fw" 
inspection that there are two equal and opposite currmB 
in each line which separates one space from another. Thi 
effect of these is absolutely zero ; and hence, the ffhol* 
OMemblage o£ Bucb cuiienXa \a \ien!i.\Raltj eqiiivalent 10 * 
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I current of strength C, circulating in the same direction 
. the single circuit ABCD. Conversely, for the current 
y circuit ABCD, we can substitute a series of equal 
its round the small circuits ahcd; and from what 
een already proved, we can substitute for each such 
circuit its equivalent magnetic shelL When this is 
the whole assemblage of magnetic shells combine to 
one single magnetic shell, having the circuit ABCD 
) bounding edge ; which is consequently the equivalent 
etic shell of the circuit ABCD. To assist the imagina- 
we may regard this equivalent magnetic shell as a very 
sheet of steel filling up the circuit, having one of its 
;es all north magnetism, and the other all south 
etism. The strength of such a shell at any point 
sisured by the product of the intensity of the magnetisa- 
it that point into the thickness of the shell at the same 

{. Having obtained the equivalent magnetic shell of any 
L circuit, we have next to shew how, by means of it, 
in get the potential at any point due to a closed circuit 
ing a current Before doing so, however, it will be 
sary to explain what is meant by the solid angle sub- 
id at a point by a closed circuit, or its equivalent 
.etic shelL Let ABCD (fig. 131) be the closed circuit, 




Fig. 181. 

P the point. From the point P, draw straight lines to 
r point of the ckcuit. These will li^ on ^^ cx^xcksai 
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BurfiBice having its vertex at the point P. With P as a centre, 
describe a sphere of unit radius which will cut the conical 
surface. The curved line on the surface of the sphere formed 
by the intersection of the conical and spherical surfaces will 
evidently inclose a certain area on the unit sphere. It is 
this area which represents the solid angle subtended at P by 
the curve ABCD. 

Now, let a current of strength C, circulate in ABCD ; Cwill 
also be the strength of the equivalent magnetic shell, haying 
ABCD for its bounding edge. Now, if . to be the value of the 
solid angle subtended at P by ABCD, then the value of the 
potential at P, due to the closed circuit, is Ceo. We most 
here attend to certain conventions regarding sigD& The 
solid angle is reckoned + when the area on the unit sphere 
is to the left of P and to the right of ABCD, and - when it ia 
to the right of P and the left of ABCD. It is evident that 
if P move up to ABCD, the value of cd will graduafly 
increase ; and when P comes up to the positive side of the 
shell inclosed by ABCD, cti will be equal to the area of half 
the surface of the unit sphere, that is, it will be equal to 
2w. It is equally evident that when P coincides with the 
negative surface of the inclosed shell, the value of w will be 
— Stt. Hence, at these two points, the values of the potential 
are respectively + 27rC and — 27rO. Hence we see that if P 
be carried round the closed circuit from the negative to the 
positive side, the value of the potential changes from - 2irO 
to 4- 27rC, that is, it changes by the value 47rC. Since, in 
passing from the positive to the negative side of the shell, 
the potential changes from a positive to a negative value, 
it is manifest that at some point of the journey the potential 
must be zero. This will happen, for instance, for a plane 
closed circuit when the point P is in the plane of the 
closed circuit, as then the solid angle reduces to being a 
simple curved line on the imit sphere, which, of course, 
has no area. 

If a series of surfaces be drawn passing through all those 
points at which the potential has the same value, th^ 
surfaces will be equipotential surfaces, and will all meet m 
the closed drcmt. 11 "\m^ \i^ ^^\t\s. ^^^^r^where at right 
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angles to these surfaces, these will be the lines of force due 
to the circuit, and will be the lines along which a free 
magnetic pole will tend to move under the influence of the 
electro-magnetic force due to the circuit. 

We are now in a position to employ the results obtained 
to find the mutual action of currents on magnets, and of 
currents on other currents. 

247. Long strcdght Wire carrying a Current, — Since every 
electrical current must form a closed circuit, in order to 
obtain this case we must conceive the closed circuit to be so 
large that the part of it which we are considering is entirely 
l>eyond the influence of the other parts of the circuit. 
Perhaps the easiest way of doing this is to imagine the 
straight wire to form one side of a huge rectangle of wire 
through which the current is circulating, and that the 
rectangle is so large that its opposite sides may be con- 
sidered as infinitely distant from each other. 

Let A and B represent the cross sections of two parallel 
sides of this rectangle made by the plane of the paper 
passing perpendicularly through them ; and let P be the 
point on the plane of the paper at which the potential due 
to the current in A is required. The current is supposed to 




L 
Fig. 132. 

come vertically upwards through the paper at A, and to 
descend at B. 

Describe round P a sphere of unit radius, and let the small 
circle abc be a section of it made by the plane APB, 
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It is evident, on a little reflection, that the solid 
subtended at P by the closed circuit is the area on the unit 
sphere contained between two planes, perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper, passing through the lines AP and BP 
respectively. It thus forms a lune on the unit sphere, and 
the area of this lune is clearly the same part of the whole 
surface of the sphere that the angle APB is of four nght 
angles. Now it is known that the area of the surface of a 
sphere is four ^times that of its section through the centre, 
and hence the area of the unit sphere is four times that of 
the circle abc, that is, is equal to 4^-. If we use circular 
measure, and denote the angle APB by a, we have foi the 
value of the solid angle subtended at P : 



a 
2^ 



X 47r = 2a. 



Now if B be supposed to move parallel to itself away from 
A, the angle APB will increase, and ultimately become equal 
to APH, that is, to PAL, which we denote by 0. Hence the 
true value of the solid angle is 20, and if C be the current in 
A, the value of the potential at P due to it is 2^C. 

248. From this we see at once 
that the potential is the same at 
every point of the line AP, and 
hence the equipotential surfaces 
will be a series of planes passing 
through A at right angles to the 
plane of the paper. Since the 
lines of force are always perpen- 
dicular to the equipotentud 8U^ 
faces, they will be a series of 
concentric circles in planes per- 
pendicular to the wire, and having 
the wire passing through their 
common centre. 

That such is the case can be 
readily shewn, by an experiment 
Pass a straight wire, AB (fig. 133), perpendicularly down- 
wards through the centace ol «b ca^^ q.1 cAxd-board, Cft 
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on which some fine iron filings are scattered. Send a 
pretty strong current through the wire, and gently tap 
the card-board, when the filings will be observed to arrange 
themselves in circles round the wire, tracing out the lines of 
force. 

Having obtained the potential at P, we have next to obtain 
the strength of the field, or the magnetic force at that point 
This is done by finding the rate of change of the potential 
along the line of force, PQ, whiqh is part of a circle, with 
A as its centre. Denoting the magnetic force by H, and 
the potentials at P and Q respectively, by V^ and V2, and 
the angles QAL and PAQ by <f> and y8, we have : 

„ _ Vg-^i _ 2C<^ - 2C0 2C(cl>-e) _ 2C^ 
^" PQ " PQ "" PQ " PQ- 

Now )8=g 



Hence H = 



2C PQ_ 20 
PQ • P A " PA ' 

that is, the magnetic force varies inversely as the distance of 
the point from the wire, and acts in a direction at right 
angles to the wire. 

249, Electrical Circuit pUeced in a Magnetic Field, — We come 
next to consider the effect produced upon an electric circuit 
carrying a current, when the circuit is placed in a magnetic 
field, due either to the presence of a magnet or another 
electric circuit. For this purpose we substitute for the 
electric circuit its equivalent magnetic shell, and then we 
have merely to consider the effect of one magnetic system 
upon another. It can be shewn mathematically, as has been 
done by Clerk- Maxwell, that a rigid circuit so placed, and 
perfectly free to move, will set itself under the influence of 
the electro-magnetic forces acting upon it, so as to include 
the greatest possible number of lines of force ; and that the 
direction of the current in the circuit will be related to the 
direction of the lines of force according to the cork-screw 
rule already mentioned. If, instead of being rigid, the 
circuit be flexible, it will also so set itself, and at the same 
time so alter its form^ as to include the maximwrn. iL\\mb^Y ot 
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lines of force consisteiit with the geometrical conditions to 
which it is subject. 

It results from these considerations, that, if an electric 
circuit experience any displacement in a magnetic field, tiie 
displacement will be such as to inclose more lines of force 
in the circuit ; and that the amount of work done by the 
electro-magnetic force during the displacement will be 
proportional to the additional number of lines of force so 
inclosed. From this we can find the electro-magnetic force 
acting upon the circuit. 

Let BE (fig. 134) be a part of a circuit carrying a current in 
the direction of the arrow ; and for simplicity let us suppose 

the plane of the circoit 
to be perpendicular to 
the lines of force which 
are represented by the 
short parallel arrows. 

Take Tp, an element, 
that is, a small part of 
the circuit, supposed 
straight, and of length 
equal to a. From P 
draw PH parallel to the 
lines of force, and cat off 
from it a part, PA, eqnal 
to the magnetic forces H, 
at the point P. It is evident that if the circuit Pp be moved 
parallel to itself along PA, no alteration will be made in the 
number of lines of force passing through it Hence no work 
will be done during such motion. The same is the case if 
the circuit be simply moved round in its own plane. Hence 
the direction of the electro-magnetic force acting upon Pp 
must be perpendicular at once to PA and Pp, that is, to the 
plane VpaA, Ka and pa being drawn parallel respectively to 
P^ and PA. Let PR be the direction of the resultant 
electro-magnetic force, and PQ be the displacement parallel 
to itself produced on the element Vp, Complete the paral- 
lelogram VQ,qp, Hence if C be the current strength in the 
circuity the addiUonal uxuxiX^^x ol ^isi*^^ oC force included in 




Fig. 134. 
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the circnit by the displacement of Pp is represented by H 
multiplied by the area of the parallelogram PQ^, that 
is, by the product H x Pp x PQ. Also, since R is the 
resultant force, and PQ the space through which it acts, the 
amount of work done during the displacement is represented 
by the product R x PQ. Hence we have R x PQ = H x C 
X Pp X PQ, and therefore R = HC x Pp = HCa, 

Since the direction of the displacement is always such 
as to include more lines of force, it can, in any case, be 
determined by the following rule. Place a right-handed 
cork-screw in the direction of the resultant force PR Turn 
the wrist in the direction from Tp to PH, that is, from the 
direction of the element to the direction of the magnetic 
force ; then the circuit will be displaced in the direction of 
the longitudinal motion of the screw. 

260. Tvjo parallel Owrrents, — We shall now apply the above 
to find the resultant electro-magnetic force between two 
parallel currents, one of which is supposed to be infinitely 
long. 

Let AB be an infinitely 
long straight wire carry- 
ing a current C, and DE 
a parallel wire carrying 
a current, Ci, in the same 
direction, as indicated by 
the arrows. Let the per- 
pendicular distance be- 
tween the two wires be 
f, and take Pp = a, an 
element of the circuit 
DE. 

We have already shewn 
that the lines of force 
due to AB are concentric 
circles in planes perpen- 
dicular to AB, and having AB passing through their common 
centre. Hence PH is the direction of the magnetic force 
H at P. Hence the resultant electro-magnetic force R will 
be perpendicular to P^ and PH, that i&| \?\\i \)^ ^^^X^ 
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towards AB. Also, if we think of the cork-screw king 

turned from Tp to PH, we see that 'Pp will move towards 

AB, that is, there will be an attraction between the wires. 

For the amount of the attraction we have R = BC^a. For 

2C 
this case H has been shewn (sect. 248) to be equal -—• 

Hence we have 

r 

If the direction of the current in DE be reversed, there 
will be a repulsion instead of an attraction between A£ and 
DE. 

Hence we have the following general law which regulates 
the action between two parallel currents, namely : Thai 
parallel currents in the same direction attract each otheff 
and parallel currents in the opposite direction repel ea^ 
other. 

251. We come next to the case 
of two straight vnres, carrying cur- 
rents, inclined to each other at an 
angle, one of the wires being, as 
before, supposed infinitely long. Let 
AB be the infinitely long wire ca^ 
rying a current from A to B, and 
DE another wire, carrying a current 
from D to E, inclined to AB, but in 
the same plane with it. DE is sup- 
posed to be insulated from AB at the 
crossing-point O. 

At P the lines of force due to 
AB are perpendicular to the plane 
of the paper, seeing that they are 
circles in planes perpendicular to 
the paper. They are also directed 
through the paper from the reader. Similarly at Pj, the 
lines of force are perpendicular to the plane of the paper 
and towards the reader. 

Hence at P the direction of the electro-magnetic force ifl 
in the line PQ, peipendicuW \o ^^ ^YTaiiaKlY the force 
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B 



is in the direction P^L. These two forces constitute 

pie which tends to turn DE about O till it becomes 

el to AB. 

:he current DE be reversed, the motion about O will 

'^ersed. 

ice follows a second general law, namely — That currents 

ed to each other at an angle, attract when they hath run 

from the crossing point, hut repel when they rtm the one 

I (he other from the crossing point. 

. Next let AB be as before an infinitely long straight 

it, and DE a current at right angles to it, but on one 

At P the lines of force due to AB are perpendicular to 
ane of the paper, and directed 
;h it Hence we see at once, 
plying the second law, or still 

the cork-screw rule, that the 
ion of the resultant electro- 
3tic is that of PL. Hence if 
e free to move parallel to 
it will move in the direction 
A to B, that is, in the same 
ion as the current in AB. 
versing the current either in 
r DE, DE will move in the 
Lte direction. From this we 
a third general law, which 
be thus stated: When one 
t is perpendicular to another, 
rmer current moves fonoards parallel to the latter when it 
ram it, and backwards when it runs to it. 
, The above results can be illustrated experimentally 
ariety of ways. The first two may be experimentally 
ated by an apparatus such as that shewn in fig. 138. 
rectangle cdef is movable round the pins a and h, 
5 on two mercury cups, which act as binding screws 
nplete contact. The arrangement is such that while 
ictangle cdef is moving about its axis, a current can 
ae steadily to flow in it. Further description is 
388ary, as the diagram explains itaell It caxi \^ ^asaL^^ 
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nnderstoody that a wire conveying a current may be placed, 

with r^ard to the different 
ct^ parts of the rectangle, so as 

to illustrate the first two 
laws. Thus, if a wire con- 
I veying a downward current 

^ be brought near to cd, so as 
to be parallel to it^ attrac- 
tion will take place ; if it 
be presented to /c, repulsion 
will ensue. A current-wire 
'^i held horizontally with re- 
spect to cd^ can be placed 
BO as to make the currents 
both tend to the crossing- 
point between them, or the 
opposite, so as to illustrate 
the second law. It maybe 
objected, that in this appar- 
atus we cannot examine the eflfect on one part of the current 
without also taking in the other parts of the rectangle ; but 
these last may be made to stand comparatively so far off as 
not to affect the main result. 

254. The third law may be shewn by an apparatus such 
as that in fig. 139. A is a small circular trench containiog 
mercury, surrounded by a coil of insulated copper wire, W. 
The metal rod, BB, is surmounted by a small cup of 
mercury. A light copper wire, ha^id, is poised on a fine 
point in the cup ?i, and its lower ends, (2, &, dip into the 
mercury of the trench. The circuit is so arranged that 
the current enters at i9, traverses the coil, passes to B6 
(connection not shewn), which it ascends ; at the cup, 
entering the copper wire, it splits into two branches, 
descends along cih and cd, to the mercury, and leaves finally 
for the battery at o. As soon as the circuit is closed, the 
wire, hojcd^ enters into constant rotation. In the coil, the 
current moves contrary to the hands of a watch ; the wire^ 
according to the third law, moves backward upon it in the 
dxreoMou of the handa oi o^ nvqXaV, Iw. the figure, the 
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and tie, are ao fu above the 




Iiorizontal parts of the eorrent, n 
cmTent as to affect the motion 
alightlf, if at all But if the 
upright branches ah and ed were 

abort, so as to leave the motion 
almost entirely to na and nc, 
tbe wire would still lotate aa 
before ; for the cuirents na and 
ne are also perpendicalai to the 
CQirent of the coil, though in. 
a different bnt parallel plana, 
and both nn towards it, thus 
standing in the same relation 
as before. If the cnirent be 
lerened, the motion of the 
wire is also levereed. 

S5D. A curious conseqQence Fis. iss: 

is considered to follow from 

the second law— namely, that since two parts of a straight 
line may be regarded as standing at a very obtuse angle to 
each other with reference to a point in it, any point in the 
straight line may be looked npon aa tbe crossing-point of its 
two parte. As at the point taken we find the one part of the 
current approaching, tbe other leaving it, the two parts of tbe 
canent lepel each other. Hence the variota parU of a cwmid, 
in a gtraight Ktic, repel each other, Faraday, in illustration of 
this, bent a wire in the form of a horseshoe, and made each 
end of it dip into a separate vessel containing mercury. The 
wire was partly aupported by the mercury, and partly by the 
beam of a delicate balance. When the poles of a battery are 
put into the vessels, the wire loses weight, from the repulsion 
of the mercury conveying the same current as itself. This 
experiment, it must be confessed, is not quite decisive, as tbe 
lepuMon may arise from the peculiar action of a fluid on a 
solid part of the circuit The mutual action of currents on 
each other was first elucidated by Ampere in 1826. 

256. Current* on MagneU. — If we put a north magnetio 
pole in the neighhonrhood of a straight wire carrying a cur- 
rent, it will, as we have seen, moveTOUudttLevinm^^a^ 
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tracing out a line of force. A south magnetic pole similarly 
placed will also move round the wire, but in the opposite 
direction. Suppose now that we place near the wire a long, 
perfectly flexible magnet, such as we may imagine made from 
a long thin strip of very flexible watch mainspring; sinee 
the north pole goes round the wire in one direction, and the 
south pole in the other direction, the effect wiU be that the 
flexible magnet will become coiled round the wire in the 
form of a close spiraL Conversely, if we imagine the magnet 
fixed, and the wire carrying the current flexible and free 
to move, then the wire wiU coil itself round the magnet 
This last result can be easily illustrated by experiment as 
follows : 
Let NS be a long strongly magnetised steel bar placed 
vertically, and let ABC be a long narrow strip 
of some very flexible metallic foil suspended 
near the magnet, and through which a cnnent 
can be passed. When a moderately strong 
current is sent through ABC, the loose poition 
of the strip will be seen to coil itself lonnd 
the pole of the magnet ; and by reversing the 
current it will uncoil itself, and again coil 
round the magnet in the opposite direction. 

257. Law of the action of Gwrrents on Magwts. 
— The law of the action of currents on magnets 
has been investigated experimentally by Biot 
and Savart in the following way. They sus^ 
pended, by means of a cocoon fibre, a short 
magnetic needle in the neighbourhood of a 
straight wire carrying a current of constant 
strength. By means of a fixed magnet, the action of the 
earth's magnetism on the movable needle was as fu as 
possible neutralised ; and the whole apparatus was inclosed 
in a glass case to prevent disturbance from currents of aii* 
They first found that, in all positions, the resultant force, 
due to the current, acting upon the magnetic 4- pole, was 
perpendicular to the plane passing through the wire and the 
pole. The magnet, in consequence, set itself so that its axis 
waa at right angles to t\ie '\m'& ^ixa.^TL {torn, its middle point 
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perpendicular to the wire carrying the current They next 
varied the distance of the magnet from the wire, and observed, 
sit the various distances, the period of oscillation of the 
Doagnet, when disturbed, under the influence of the current 
From this they found that the intensity of the electro- 
magnetic force acting upon the pole of the magnet varied 
Inversely as the perpendicular distance of the pole from the 
straight wire. Now, in order to obtain this result for the 
action of the whole wire, we must suppose that each element 
3f the wire acts upon the pole with a force which varies 
5[irectly as the length of the element, and inversely as the 
wquare of its distance from the pole ; or, to put it otherwise, 
by making this latter assumption we can shew mathema* 
bically that the experimental result must follow. The 
Tollowing is the proof usually given. 

Let A6 and A'K be two parallel straight wires canying 
equal currents at different 
^rpendicular distances, ME 
mnd ME', from the magnetic 
|X)le M. Let CD and CD' 
be elements of the currents 
cut off by the lines MCC 
^nd MDiy, which are sup- 
()OBed inclined to each other 
i^t a very small angle. Also 
let/ and /' denote the forces 
exerted by the elements CD 
^nd CD' respectively upon the magnet-pole M Then, 
according to the above assumption, we have 

- CD cjy , 

J' J '' CM^ *CM2' 
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ti/ h 
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E' 
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But from similar triangles 


we have 
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Therefore 



that is, 






f'f 






EM* 
EM* 



E^. 
EM * 



1 
E'M* 



Hence the forces exerted by the elements CD and (f^ vary 
inversely as the distances EM and E'M ; and since CD and 
CD' are any elements, what is true of them is true of all the 
others, and hence the forces exerted by the whole wiwB 
AB and A'B' vary inversely as the distances EM and E'M. 

Now, so long as we are dealing with the elements of 
currents merely, it matters not whether we consider them to 
be elements of straight currents, or elements of currents of 
any other form ; and hence, by summing up the above 
results, we have the following expression for the general law 
which regulates the action of currents, on magnets: Tk 
force with which each element (small part) of a current action a 
magnetic pole, stands at right angles to the plane paning 
through the element and the pole, and is inversely proportmd 
to the square of the distance of the element from the pole, 

258. Circular Current, — We can now make use of the 
above law to find the force exerted by a circular current on 
a magnetic pole placed at a point on its axis — that is, on the 
straight line drawn perpendicular to the plane of the circle 
through its centre. 

Let ABC be the circular wire carrying a current, Q 

and let the radios 
OA = a. Also let 
AB be an element 
of the current of 
length s. Let M 
be a magnetic pole 
of strength nnity 
placed on the aiis 
OMF. The force 
/, exerted hy the 
element AB on M, 
is perpendicular to 

the plane AMB. "Dexiolfc \\.\x^ VJci^i \fli^ ME of length/. 




Fig. 143. 
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Cs 

Then, according to the above law, we have / = -^j when 

r=AM. 

Now, the force / can be resolved into two components, one 

parallel to OF, and the other perpendicular to it. Let h 

and g be these components respectively. From the similar 

MF OA 
triangles, FEM and 0AM, we have ^^ = ^u, ^^d therefore 



^ ^ XT- 1. • 1. ^f 

•J = — ; that IS, /I = -^. 
f r r 



By substituting for /its value -^, we have 

, __ a Cs __ Cos 

Now, it will be at once seen that a precisely similar 

expression will be got for each element of the circuit, and 

that the value of r for each element is the same, and hence 

the value of the total component of the force parallel to OF 

, will be got by summing up all tlie fractions similar to 

Cots 

—3-. Let H denote this total component, then, 

Ca 

H = -3- X the circumference of circle ABO, 

that 18, H = — j^j-. (1) 

Since each element of the circuit has an equal diametrically 
opposite element, it is evident that the components, cor- 
responding to g, due to each pair of such elements, must be 
equal and opposite forces, and hence will destroy each other. 
Hence equation (1) gives the total force exerted by the 
circular circuit on a unit pole at M. 

By supposing M to move up to O, so that r becomes equal 
to a, we obtain the following expression for the force exerted 
by a circular current upon a unit pole placed at its centre — 

namely : 

27ra2C SttC 



H = 



a^ a 
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ApparatiiR h&ve been devised to iUuatrate the eontmncra 
rotation of magnets nnder tbe ioflueitce of currents, and via 
verad. Th« apparatus hy which Faraday effected then 
totatione was as follows : 

M and N (fig. 143) are two vesBala containing meKorj, 

with wires entering tbew 

C below, ao aa to effect tluui 

commnnication with tbe 

poles of a battery ; * is » 

small powerfal magnet, fed 

by a thread to the wire it 

the bottom ; F is a magnet, 

fixed to the bottom of tiie 

vessel N ; d is a coppei 

wire, hung by a metal boot. 

When the current pww, 

as in the figure, the moviUe 

Tig. 143, magnet b rotates round the 

fixed wire «, and the mor- 

pe d revolves loimd the fixed magnet F, in tl» 

1 according to the rulea just given. If the npp^ 

ends of F and b be south poles, the rotation of b will be is 

the same direction as the hands of a watch, and of d in tin 

opposite way. 

260. Another very instructive piece of apparatus <n> 
invented 
by Bsriow, 

ally called 




able ^ 




aad Jiaving its lower edge 4\"£i\|m% Vn *«, lOKwairy e 
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A powerful horseshoe magnet, NO, is placed so that the 
wheel is exactly between the poles. The current enters at 
B, thence to the mercury cup C, from which it ascends a 
radius of the wheel to the stirrup, and from this to the 
battery. The lines of force due to the magnet are, at the 
point where the wheel dips into the mercury, perpen- 
iicular to the plane of the wheel, and hence perpendicular 
to the radius along which the current ascends. By reflecting 
3n the rule already given (sect. 249), we see that the whed. 
irill be set in rotation in the direction of the arrow. 

261. Action of the Earth on Currents, — ^The lines of 
oiagnetic force on the earth's surface are parallel to the 
iipping-needle, and currents have a tendency to move at 
tight angles to them. In order to ascertain the action on 
Emy portion of a current by the lines of magnetic force, we 
have simply to project it on a plane at right angles to the 
lines of force or to the dipping-needle. If the line to be 
projected lies at right angles to the dipping-needle, then its 
projection on the plane will be of the same length as itself, 
and the action of the earth-magnetism will be to urge it 
perpendicular to the lines of force and to itself, and in a 
direction determined by the position of the poles of the earth 
to it. If the line be parallel to the lines of force, then its 
projection will be a point or the section of the wire ; and it 
is manifest that the line in this position has no tendency to 
displacement under magnetic influence. The force of ter- 
restrial magnetism on it is null. A line between these two 
positions will appear shortened when projected on the plane, 
and the direction in which it is urged will be indicated by 
the perpendicular to the projected line. The shorter the 
line becomes in projection, the less it is exposed to the 
displacing influence of terrestrial magnetism. 

Let us apply the principles just stated to the case of the 
revolving wire, fig. 139, when the coil is placed out of the 
circuit. Let us suppose the lines of magnetic force resolved 
into two sets, horizontal and vertical lines. Let us con- 
fine our attention to one half, ndbj of the wire. The 
vertical lines of force have no influence on the vertical part, 
ba, because it is 2>arall6l with them, and il& i^to^«<:.Nlv^Tx ^tl^ 
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horizontal plane would be a point To no, whatever poeition 
it occupies in its circle of rotation, the vertical lines will be 
at right angles, and exert their full force on it na rotates 
in presence of the north pole of the earth, which, according to 
our way of speaking, is a south pole ; it will therefore rotate 
contrary to the hands of a watch. Let us now see how the 
horizontal lines act db stands always perpendicular to them, 
whatever be its position. It will accordingly be urged to the 
right as far as it can go, which is in a position in which it 
lies east of BR Here it will be in stable equilibrium, and 
it will resist being moved westwards one way or other. In 
this position na would be urged upwards by the horizontal 
lines, which, from its mode of suspension, cannot take phice. 
The effect of the horizontal lines on na is to move it down- 
wards in its west, and upwards in its east position, bat not 
to interfere with its motion in a horizontal plane. In the 
position in which nah stands east of BB^ it becomes a question 
of strength whether na shall carry it on, or db keep it standing. 
If it is to rotate, db must be made shorter than na^ If both 
halves be now taken into account, cd and db will have a 
tendency to place themselves both east of BB ; they will 
therefore counteract each other, and leave the motion of the 
wire to na and nc, which will keep it in constant motion. 

On a closed circuit, such as that of fig. 138, the effect of 
terrestrial magnetism will be to place the plane of it at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian. The horizontal parts will 
have no effect. The whole will be left to the vertical currents, 
which, passing, the one up, the other down, will place them- 
selves, cd to the east, ef to the west It is from the conflicting 
action of its parts that a closed circuit, as a whole, cannot con* 
tinue to rotate in a magnetic field. 

ELECTRO-KEAGNETISM. 

Electro-magnetism includes all phenomena where magnetism 
is produced by an electric current As of great importance 
in understanding these phenomena, we must first give the 
properties of the solenoid. 

262. Solenoid. — As originally defined by Ampere, a soknoii 
consiats of an aiiangenieB.t oi c\t<:.^]^a£ ^\>xl^\^ of infinitely 
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all ladioB, placed side b; ude, bo that the planes of all 
) ciicles are perpendicular to the line passing through 
lir centres. This line is called the aiis of the solenoid, 
i may be either straight or r\r\r\jr\f\r\r\ 
Tved. When straight, the cii^ (jtjtjtjyut) 
AT currents lie on the surface 

a cylinder as represented in **' 

. 145. The currents are also suppoBed to be all of equal 
ength, and to flow all in the same direction. 
&. solenoid of an; size can be imagined as made up of a 
ndle of such elementary solenoids laid side by side parallel 

each other, A section of such a 
.enoid made by a plane perpendicular 

its axis is represented in fig. 146. It i 
11 be at once observed that the currents 

the adjacent elementary solenoids 
ost destroy each other, seeing that 
ey are equal, and Sow in opposite 
rectiona ; and that there is left as 
Fective only the current in the eitemal 
rcle ABC Such a system of external currents is thus 
inivalent to the whole number of elementary solenoids. 

In Older to find the strength of the magnetic field, or, what 
I the eame thing, the intensity of the magnetic force at a 
oint on its axis, due to the solenoid, we proceed as follows : 
etPQbethe 




Fig, IM. 




RB.11T. 



[ be a unit magnetic pole placed on the axu BAM. We 
lay imagine (sect 24&) each circular current to be replaced 
J its plane equivalent magnetic shell consisting of two 
jnal layers of mj^etism — the one, north-magnetism, on the 
de facing A ; and the other, south-magnetism, on the side 
aag B. Let tr be the suriace-denaity oE eaah. ol ^'ok 
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layer?, and r the thickness of the shell, then the strength of 
the shell is represented by err. Bat this is (sect 245) also 
equal to the current strength C. Hence we have or = C, or 

Q 

<r = -. Now, for the whole quantity of magnetism on each 

face of the shell, we must multiply a- by the area of the 

circular face. Denoting this area by a, we have on each 

magnetic shell a quantity of north-magnetism equal to 

aC 
-| , on the one side, and a quantity of south-magnetisiD, 

aC 
equal to , on the other side. Now, since the equivalent 

magnetic shells arising from all the circular currents are 
close together, it is evident that the north-magnetism on the 
one side of one shell will exactly neutralise the equivalent 
amount of south-magnetism on the side next to it of the 
adjacent shell ; and that in consequence there will be left, 
as effective on external points such as M, only the layer of 

north-magnetism, -\ , on the end, A, of the solenoid, and 

the layer of south-magnetism, , on the other end, B. If 

T 

n be the number of circular currents in the length I of the 
solenoid, evidently, t = - ; and since r is the radius of the 
solenoid, a = ttt*. Hence, by substituting, we have for the 
above quantities of magnetism the values •] r— 

J — respectively. It now only remains to calculate 

force which these quantities of magnetism together exert on 
the unit pole placed at M. This will give the strength of 
the magnetic field at that point which we may denote by H. 
The calculation requires, however, higher mathematics than 
can be given here, and hence we give only the result, which 
is singidarly elegant, namely : 
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or calling the angles QMB and PMA, x! and X respectiyely : 

H = — y- (cos X - cos X). (1) 

The same expression could also be obtained by applying 
the formula of sect. 258 to each circular current, and adding 
the results. 

If the unit pole be inside the solenoid, as at M', it is 
obvious that the angle x becomes obtuse, and its cosine con- 
sequently negative. Hence for this case, 

= — -. — (cos X + cos X\ (2) 

When the length of the solenoid is great in comparison to 
its diameter, the angles x' and X in (2) become very nearly 
both 0, and their cosines consequently each very nearly 
equal to 1. Hence for this case, 

This shews that the strength of the field inside a long 
narrow solenoid is very approximately uniform. 

The solenoids spoken of above are only typical, and cannot 
be realised in practice. As usually constructed, a solenoid 
(fig. 148) consists of 
an insulated copper 
wire bent in the form 
of a spiral, and having 
its ends bent back- 

to the middle pomt, ^ x 'c ^ x 

and then bent up- Fig. 148. 

wards at. right angles 

between two coils of the spiral. It is manifest that in 
such an arrangement the currents do not exactly fulfil the 
solenoidal condition inasmuch as their planes are not exactly 
perpendicular to the axis. We can, however, imagine the 
current in each coil of the spiral as resolved into two com- 
ponents, of which the one is a circular cuTi«ii\i "^i^^Ti^^Ni^s^ 



t 
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to the axis, and the other a short straight current ^ ^ 

to the axis. The action of all the straight currents is exactly • 
neutralised by the equal and opposite current along the axis, 
and hence the arrangement, on the whole, acts precisely as 
a typical spiraL Such a spiral carrying a current is found 
experimentally to exhibit all the properties of a straight ba^ 
magnet If suspended on an Ampere's stand (fig. 138) so as 
to be movable in a horizontal plane, it sets itseK with one end 
north and the other south, exactly like an ordinary declin- 
ation needle. If suspended so as to be free to move in the 
plane of the magnetic meridian, it sets itself parallel to the 
dipping-needle. The ends of the spiral are also acted upon 
by, and act upon, a magnet exactly as if it were itself a 
magnet Two solenoids also act upon each other as if they 
were magnets, like solenoid poles repelling, and unlike 
attracting each other, exactly as is the case with the co^ 
responding magnet poles. 

263. Ampkre^s Theory of Magnetism, — This theory fonns 
the link between magnetism and current electricity, and 
gives a simple explanation of the electric action and con- 
stitution of magnets. Ampere considers that every paitide 
of a magnet has currents circulating about it in the same 
direction. A section of a magnet, according to this theory, 

is shewn in fig. 149. All the 
separate currents in the va^ 
ious particles may, however, 
be considered to be equivar 
lent to one strong current 

circulating round the whole 
Fig. 149. Fig. 160. (fig^ 15Q) ^g ^Q ^ look 

upon a magnet, then, as a system, so to speak, of rings or 
rectangles, placed side by side, so as to form a cylinder or 
prism, in each of which a current in the same direction 
is circulating. Before magnetisation, the currents run in 
different directions, so that their effect as a system is lost^ 
and the effect of induction is to bring them to run in the 
same direction. The perfection of magnetisation is to render 
the various currents parallel to each other. Soft iron, in 
conaequenGQ of ita of^exing no x^m\asi!i^^ ^iidi & dispoaitioDi 
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ecomes more powerfully magnetic under induction than 
teel, where such resistance exists. 

Ampere's theory explains very satisfactorily why like poles 
3pel, and unlike attract. Figs. 151 and 152 shew this. Two 
oxth poles near each other {^. 151) have opposite currents 



00 




Fig. 151. Fig. 152. 

^ their adjoining side, and repel each other in consequence. 
. north and a south have similar currents, and attract (fig. 
52). 

If the north pole of a magnet were placed parallel to £B 
1 fig. 139, the coil being left out of the circuit, the rotation 
oald take place as shewn in the figure ; if the south pole 
d put in the same place, the motion of the wire will be 
^versed. According to Ampere's theory, it may be also 
isily explained why a closed circuit rests in equilibrium at 
ght angles to the magnetic meridian^ and why the axis 
: a magnet which lies 




i the axis of a series of 

ich closed circuits places 

self in the meridian. The 

irth, being a magnet, has 

irrents circulating about ^ -m — ^ 

, wliich must be from east Fig. 158. 

) west, the north pole of 

le earth being, in our way of speaking, a south pole. A 

agnet, then^ will not come to rest till the currents moving 

How it place themselves parallel to and in the direction 

: the earth's currents. This is shewn in fig. 153, where a 

iction of a magnet is represented in its position of rest with 

sference to the earth-current The upper current being 

jrther away from the earth-current, is less affected by it, 

id it is the lower current that determines the position. A 

lagnetic needle, therefore, turns towards the aoith. U> allo^r 
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the coirents moving below it to place themselves parallel to 
the earth's current 

264. Electro-magnets. — Perhaps the strongest proof of the 
truth of Ampere's theory is the fact that when a current wire 
is coiled round a piece of soft iron, the iron becomes for the 
time powerfully magnetic This can be shewn by inserting 
an iron rod in the axis of a solenoid, when the magnetic effect 
of the latter is seen to be greatly increased, inasmuch as the 
iron itself becomes magnetic under the influence of the 
currents surrounding it The cause of this increase can be 
readily understood &om the results already given. Suppose 

PQtobeasole- 
noid of length 
I, sectional area 
a ; and let the 
number of cir- 
Fig. 154. cular currents 

on it ben. Also 
let AB be an iron rod of length I, and sectional area a', 
inserted in the axis. Further, let k be the coefficient of 
magnetic induction of the iron rod ; by which is meant, that I 
is the quantity of magnetism separated, by unit magnetic 
force across unit area of any section of the iron rod perpen- 
dicular to the lines of force, that is, in this case perpendicnlar 
to the axis. Now, in order to find the whole quantity of 
magnetism separated across any section of the rod, we must 
multiply h by the area of the section, and by the magnetic 
force acting upon it The intensity of the magnetic force 
acting at any point within the solenoid, is given by equatioa 

(3) (sect 262), and is equal to -^|^ if C be the current strength 

in the solenoid. Hence the quantity of magnetism separated 

47rtiG 
across any section of the rod is — ^ — a^k. But this is also the 

quantity of magnetism across the end section A. Hence the 

strength of the iron pole A is — ^ — a'k. From sect 262 we 

iSiid the strength of the solenoid pole to be — ^. By adding 
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these two TesnltB, we find the total ertreDgth of the pole due to 
both the iron i«d and the Bolenoid to be 



(a + 4l^a^). 




This Eibewa that a marked : 

■trength of the solenoid by the mere ii 
m its axis. The general form of a 
sbewn in fig. 155. It consists of 
a round bar of soft iron bent into 
the horseshoe form, with an inan- 
bted wire coiled round its ex- 
tremities. When acnrrent psasea 
throngh the coil, the soft iron 
bar becomes inatantlj magnetic, 
md attracts the armature with a 
iharp click. When the current 
is stopped, thia power diaappeant 
as suddenly as it came. Electro- 
mj^ets far outrival permanent 
m^nets in strength. Small 
electro-magnets have been made 
by Joule which aupport 3500 
times their own weight, a feat immeasurably superior to 
anything performed by steel nu^ets. When the current is 
of moderate atrength, and the iron core more than a third of 
an inch in diameter, the magneHem induced is in proportion 
to the gtrenglh of the current, and of the number of turns in the 
eoU. It ia of no importance whether the coils be placed all 
over the magnet oi accumulated at the ends. When the bar 
is thinner than one-third of an inch, a maximum is soon 
reached beyond which additional turns of the mre give no 
additional magnetism ; and even when the core is thick, the 
advantage gained by increasing the nnmher of coils may be 
loat by the long circuit reducing the strength of the current 
The maximum that can be reached is, in different magnets, 
proportional to the area of section, or to the square of the 
diameter of the core. It is found also, when the mass of the 
armatute is equal to that of the core, that thtueigKt 'dhn^k^'OhA 
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magnet mstains is in proportion to the squares of the strengths 
of the currents. The length of the electro-magnet has no 
other advantage than that of insulating the poles, the one 
from the other. When the core consists of a hundle of 
insulated wires, it is capable of greater magnetisation than 
when it is solid. The rust that sooner or later forms on iron 
wires is sufficient insulation. The electro-magnet, from the 
ease with which it is made to assume or lay aside its 
magnetism, or to reverse its poles, is of the utmost valne in 
electrical and mechanical contrivances. That the electro- 
magnet may quickly acquire and as quickly lose its mag- 
netism on closing and breaking the circuit, it is necessary 
that the iron be perfectly pure or soft, and well annealed. 
It is also necessary that the armature be kept just short of 
touching, for when it is in contact, a residuum of the induced 
magnetism lingers in it and in the core after the current 
stops. Under current induction the various molecnkr 
currents, according to Ampere's theory, place themselves 
parallel to each other, and act powerfully in concert The 
direction of the current and the nature of the coil being 
known, the poles are easily determined by the cork-screw mle. 
265. Magnetic Tick. — When an iron rod is made to rest on I 



a sounding-board, such as the body of a fiddle, and placed in 
the centre of a powerful coil, each time the current is broken 
a distinct tick is heard from the rod. If a file be placed in 
the circuit, so that a wire when it slides along will alter- 
nately close and open the circuit, the rasping noise of tiie 
wire sliding along the file will be distinctly rendered by the 
rod, each interruption giving rise to a tick ; the series of 
ticks being in the same order exactly as the series of noises at 
the file. According to Wertheim, the tick is due to the 
sudden shortening which the rod experiences on being 
demagnetised. He shewed that at magnetisation the rod was 
lengthened but very slightly. According to Joule, if the rod 
be magnetised to saturation, the lengthening amounts to 
TY^Tnyth of its length. The tick is heard more distinctly if, 
instead of the rod, a piece of thin sheet-iron be rolled up so 
that its edges just overlap. The application of this magnetic 
sound to the conveying oiao^3LTl^^,^a^«&^i^5wa^^i^&.^^^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GALVANOMETERS. 

266. Galvanometer, — A galvanometer is an instrument for 
measuring the strength of a current by means of the magnetic 
action which the current exerts. It consists essentially of a 
coil or coils of wire surrounding a freely suspended magne- 
tised needle ; and the current strength is deduced from the 
deflection produced by it on the needle. 

Galvanometers may be divided into two great classes— first, 
those which are used to measure strong currents ; and, 
secondly, those which are used to detect and measure feeble 
currents. 

Examples of the first class are the Tangent Galvanometer 
and the Sine Galvanometer ; of the second class, sometimes 
also called Sensitive Galvanometers, are the Astatic Galvan- 
ometer, and Thomson's Reflecting Galvanometer. 

267. Tangent Galvanometer, — This instrument is shewn in 
fig. 156. It consists of a thick 
strip of copper, or of several coils 
of insulated wire, bent into the 
form of a circle, from one to two 
feet in diameter, and with a small 
magnetic needle moving on a 
graduated circle at its centre. 
When the needle is small com- 
pared with the diameter of the 
coil, it may be assumed that the 
needle always moves in a mag- 
netic field of uniform strength. 
This being the case, the strength of 
the current circulating in the ring 
is proportional to the tangent of 
the angle of deflection of the needle. 
The angle ofdeflection is reckoned 
from the plane of the ring, which 
is placed parallel to the magnetic meridian. "Ei^. Wl ^«v^ 




Fig. 166. 
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how this may be proved. Let MM be the magnetic meridian, 

and let AB represent the wire coil looked 
down upon from above. Let NS be a mag- 
netised needle, of length 21, suspended at 
the centre of the coil ; and let the mag- 
netic strength of each pole be m. Let the 
angle of deflection of the needle from the 
plane of the ring be 8, The force exerted 
by the coil on the pole N is perpendicular 
to the plane of the coil, and is (sect 25S) 




, . 2'irCm 
equal to > 



a 



where C is the current 



strength and a the radius of the coiL 
The moment of this force about is 



27rCm 



0X = 



27rCm 



I cos 8. Also if H be 



a a 

Fig. 157. the horizontal component of the earth's 

magnetic force, the moment of the force 
exerted by the earth on the pole N is Hm x NX = HZm sin & 
Now if the needle be in equilibrium, at the deflection 8, 
under the influence of these two forces, these two moments 
must be equaL Hence, we have 

I COB 8 = Him sin 8 ; 



a 



a 



.-. C = ^ H tan S. 
27r 



a) 



If there be n coils of wire in the circular ring, and if a he 
the mean radius of the ring, this equation becomes : 



C = 



a 



27m 



Htana 



(2) 



The above equations are not strictly accurate, seeing that 
the needle, NS, does not move in a magnetic field of perfectly 
uniform strength. The farther the needle is deflected from 
the plane of the coil, the weaker is the action of the current 
upon it ; and the current strength is not strictly proportional 
to the tangent of the angle of deflection. In order to do 
away with this inaccuracy, as far as possible, Helmholtz has 
adopted the modiftcatiou oi Wife \a.xv^<KiA %iLvanometer repre- 
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Bented in Bkeleton in fi(p IBS a, and in peiapective in 
fig. 1&8 b. A and B (fig. a) ate two circalaT coils of eqaal 
radiuB ihroi^h which the same carrent flows 1 
direction. These coils 
are placed with their 
planes vertical and 
parallel to each other, 
and the distance, 00', 





Fig. IK a. 

between the centres is made equal to the radius of either coiL 
The needle, NS, is suspended at the middle point of the 
common axis, 00', of both coils. With this arrangement, it 
can be shewn matbematicallf that the magnetic field sur- 
rounding N3, provided its length be very short in comparison 
to the ladiuB of the coils, is veiy nearly uniform, and hence 
that the current strength ia very nearly proportional to the 
tangent of the angle of deflection. 

In Qangain's arrangement only one coil. A, is used, alt 
Other things remaioing the same. 

S68. SvM Oaivmwmeler.—'Siia construction of the nn« 
galvanometer ia very similar to that of the tangent galvan- 
ometer represented in fig. 1&8 — the essential difference between 
them being, that, in the sine galvanometer, the wire-coil can 
be rotated about a vertical axis, and so made t^i follow the 
needle during its deflection. The angle of rotation ia observed 
by means of a horizontal scale and vecnier. In use the instru- 
ment is first placed with the plane of the coil parallel ta the 
magnetic meridian, the axis of the needle being then in the 
pWe of the coil. When the carrent ia sent through the coil, 
the needle is deflected, and then the coil is elowly rotated till 
its plane again coincides with the axis of the needle. The 
•i^ of roiatioii, S, ia then obaeived. Let IJQA. ($% \'!»'S) 
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M 



be the magnetic meridian with which the plane of the coil 

originally coincides ; and let AB and 
NS be the altered positions of the 
coil and needle, after rotation through 
the angle 8. Since the force exerted 
by the current upon the pole N is 
always perpendicular to the plane of 
the coil, the moment of this foroe 

about O will, in this case, be . , 

the letters having the same signifi- 
cation as before. Also the moment 
of H, the horizontal component of 
the earth's magnetic force, about 0, 
is, as before, Him sin & These 
moments being equal in the position 
of equilibrium, we have 





M 

Fig. 159. 



2TrCIm 



a 



= nZm sin 8. 



Hence 



a 



C = 5^ H sin & 



C IB therefore proportional to the sine of the ai^le of deflee- 
tion. The sine galvanometer is represented in fig. 160. 

The defect of this instrument is, that the current to be 
measured must remain constant during the time required 
to perform the adjustments, which is seldom the case. 

269. The Astatic Galvanometer is used either simply as a 
galvanoscope, to discover the existence of a current^ or as a 
measurer of the strengths of weak currents. When a needle 
is placed under a straight wire, through which a current 
passes, it deflects to a certain extent ; and when the wire la 
bent, so as also to pass below the needle, it deflects still 
more. The current in the upper and the lower wire movei 
in opposite directions ; and the deflection caused by both 
wires is in the same direction. By thus doubling the 
wire, we double the deflecting force. If the wire, instead of 
making only one svxcYi cvtcait round the needle, were to 
make two, the force -woTai^QiXi^ ^«fli^ws^'5^«aa.\l «evMiI, 
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the force (learing out of acconst the weakening of the cut- 
Tent c&oBed hj the addi- 
tional length of the wire) 
woald be increased in pro- 
portion. If the circuits of 
the wire be so multiplied 
OB to form a coil, this force 
woold be enormonaly in- 
creaaed. Two needles, aa 
nearly the Bsme as possible, 
placed parallel to each otber, 
with their poles In opposite 
wajs, as shewn in flg. 161, 
and suspended, ao aa to 
move freelj, bj a thread 
without twis^ have little ^^•^ 
tendency to place themaelves ^^^ 
in the magnetic meridian, ^£S~ 
for the one would move '^ 
in a contrary direction to iig iso 

the other. If they were 

exactly of the same power, they wonld remain indifferently 
in any position. They cannot, however, be so accurately 
paired as this, ao that they always take up a fixed position, 
arising from the one being 
somewhat stronger than the 
other. This position 
timai in the magnetic i 
sometimes not, according aa the 

needles are less or more per- 

feetlf matched, and tiieir axes p^^ |gj^ 

lie in the same vertical plane. 
Snch a compound needle is called attalic (Or. a, privative, 
and kiiUmiai, I stand), as it atanda apart from the directing 
magnetic influence of the earth. If an astatic needle he 
placed in a coil, aa in fig, 182, ao that the lower needle 
be within the coil and the upper one above it, its deflections 
will be more considerable than a eimtilB ufteUe, lot Xrac^ 
emsodb; in the Srat place, the power wMc^ Y«e^ *C&s^ 
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needle in its fixed position la small, and the needle is eonse- 
quentlj more eaeilj influenced ; in the second place, the force 
of the coil ia exerted in the same direction on two needles 
instead of one, for the npper needle being mnch nearer the 
upper part of the coil then the lower, is deflected alone bj it, 
and the deflection is in tbe same direction as that of the loirei 
needle. An astatic needle so placed ia a coil constitutes an 
astatic galvanometer. One of these infiCmments is shewn Id 
fig. 162. Bound an ivoj 
bobbin, AB, a coil of fine 
copper wire, carefallj 
insulated with siU, ii : 
wound, its ends beii% i 
connected with the liilid- i 
ing Bcrews, «, /. IIk ' 
astatic needle is plud 
in the bobbin, whieli i« 
provided with a vertial 
slit to admit the bwM 
needle, and a latenl 
sUt to allow of its oscil- 
lations, and is snapendEd 
by a cocoon thread ban 
f a book supported bj t 
braaa f rama The ufja 
needle moves on s gnd- 
nated circle ; the con- 
pound needle iaaf ' 
freely without tonching the bobbin. The whole is inclnW 
in a glass case, and rests on a stand, supported by thiM 
levelling screws. When used, the bobbin is torned round ^ 
the screw, Q, until the needle stands at the zero poin^ ffl* 
the wires through which the current ia sent are fixed toll* 
binding screws. The number of degrees that the neai" 
deflects may then be read ofit It is manifest that on deEefr 
tion taking place, the difl'erent portions of the coil «• 
ditFerently situated with respect to the needle ftom "W 
tbey are at zero ; the deftfertui^ force of the coil, thereto^ 
diflera with the poutAon. ol ftva n»e^ift,wi 'ias. •&!& wi^if 
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defiection or their functions are not proportional to the 
different cnrrent strengths. Up to from 15° to 20° it is found 
that, for most instraiueiiU, the cnitent strength ia proportional 
to the ajigle of deflection. Beyond that, the relations of 
strength indicated hj different angles must be ascertained 
hy special expenments 

270 Thomsor^t B^fleettng Oahmmmeter — This is by far 
the most sensitiTe galvanometer hitherto constructed It 
consuls of a coil of well insulated wire, of which a section 
made by a plane thioogh the axis of the coil u Kpresented 
in fig 163 In the centre of the coil is placed a small 
circular muroi made of the 
thinneat microucopic glasa 
Bilvenaed. This minor la 
Buapended by a single cocoon 
fibre. The magnets, BOme- 
timea five in number, made 
of short lengths of the finest 
hair-Bpnng, and magnetised 
to Mtnratian, are cemented 
to t^ back of the mirror. 
The whole, magnets and 
mirror together, weighs leas 
than a gram The Utile 
mirror is usually suspended 
from the upper aide of a 
cylindrical brass box, which 
fits into the hole of the coil, 
and which is closed in front 
bj a lens, or a circle of glass. Fig. 164 represents the galvan- 
ometer, with its lamp and scale, as ready for use. The scale 
IB placed about three or four feel from the mirror, with its 
zero point a little above the line of the axis of the coil. 
Below the zero point of the scale is a vertical rectangular 
elit^ and dose behind this is placed the clear flame of- a 
paraffin lamp. Suppose the mirror stationary, and perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the coiL The ray of light from the 
lamp passing through the slit will then be lefleotad strdght 
back, and form a bright spot of light on X'bft i^o y^uA <£. "^^ 
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scale. When a current is now sent throogh the coil, the 
mirror will be deflected, and the spot of light will move 
towards the one or other end of the scale. Accoiding to 
the optical law of the reflection of light, the angle thiougii 




Fig. 164. 

which the ray of light falling on the mirror is deflected, is 
double the angle through which the mirror is itself deflected; 
and this, combined with the long distance of the scale bom 
the mirror, causes the spot of light to move over a long 
space for a very small deflection of the mirror. Hence the 
extreme sensitiveness of the instrument. As this galvan* 
ometer is very sensitive to even the fedntest currents, it is 
extremely useful, and, in fact, universally employed for 
determining resistances by means of the null meihod, such 
as Wheatstone's Bridge, where the thing to be observed is 
the absence of any current. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CURRENT INDUCTION. 

271. The fundamental fact of current induction may be thus 
shewn. Two long copper wires, pp and ss (fig. 165), are fixed 
so as to be parallel and close to each other. The extremitiei 
of the one, pp, are in connection with the poles of a galvanis 
battery, E, and those of the other, ^, with the binding-screws 
of a galvanometer, G. The instant the circuit of the batteij 
is completed, and the current sent along pp^ a current in the 
opposite direction i& induct m ^i)tx^ Nrvss; u^Hthkh is shewn by 
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the deflection of the needle of the galvanometer. This induced 
current is only momentary, for thqugh the current continues 
to circulate in ^, the needle soon falls back to its original 
;position of rest, and the wire ss gives free passage to other 
currents, and appears to be in no way affected. If, now, when 
the needle is at rest, 
the battery circuit be 
broken, and the cur- 
rent in pp stopped, 
another momentary 
current is indicated 
by the galvanometer 
needle, but in this case 
in the same direction 

as the inducing current. The inducing wire and current are 
called primary, and are so distinguished from the induced 
wire and current, which are termed secondary. The passive 
condition of the wire while thus under induction has been 
described by Faraday as eUctro-tonic, An electric throb, so 
to speak, marks the setting in of this state, and another its 
vanishing ; the former in the opposite direction to that of the 
inducing current, and the latter in the same direction. Xf the 
primary wire, pp, be movable, so that it can be suddenly 
brought near to and withdrawn from the secondary ss, while 
the battery current passes steadily, currents are induced as in 
the former case, the approach of the wire being marked by an 
inverse current, and its withdrawal by a direct one. As long, 
however, as the primary wire remains in any one position, all 
evidence of electricity in the secondary wire disappears ; but 
if in this position the strength of the primary current should 
be increased or diminished, momentary currents in the 
secondary wire would again mark the changes in the primary, 
the increase causing an inverse, and the decrease a direct 
current. Hence we conclude, that a current which begins, a 
cv/rrent which approaches, or a current which increases in strength, 
induces an inverse Tnomentary current in a neighbouring conduct- 
ing circuit; and that a current which stops, a current which 
retires, or a current which decreases in strength, indues a direct 
numierUary current in a neighbouring circuit, "Sox m^^t^^^'vicka 
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word lugatwe, and for direct, the word poriftw, aw frequently 
employed in referance to yidnced current& 

272. In eiperimenU like the above, it is much more con- 
venient to wiod the piimaty and secondary wires aide by side 
round a bobbin, bo as to form 
a coil, as in fig. 166. The wires 
« insalated from each other 
- by a covering of wool or silk. 
Not only does auch a disposi- 
tion admit of very long wires 
being nsed, bnt it also disposes 
the wires employed to greater 
advantt^e, foi each single turn 
of the primary wire acts not 
only on the corrosponding turn 
of the secondary wire, but on 
all the turns near it The inductive efTect of such a coil is 
much greater than that which would be obtained by the same 
extent of wires running side by side in a straight or crooked 
line. It is not even necessary that the two wires be wound 
round together ; each may be wound on a separate bobbin, and 
the one placed inside the other as in fig. 167. The primary 
coil, P, here represented, is made of wire j^th of an inch in 
diameter, covered with wool ; and the secondary coil, S, of 
silk-covered wire, about-^th of an inch, and much longer than 
the primary wire. With two such coils, the illustration of the 
preceding principles of induction can be conveniently given. 
If the primary coil be placed in the circuit of a galvanic cell, 
by two loose and flexible wires, so as to allow of its easy 
motion, and if the terminal binding-screws of the secondary 
coil be placed in connection with a galvanometer, when P is 
inserted into S, a momentary inverse current is indicated, and 
when it }M removed, a momentary direct one ; or i^ when F 
remains in S, the strength of the primary current be altered, 
the needle announces the induction of currents according to 
the principles stated above. In order, however, to obtain the 
greatest effect from the secondary coil S, it is aecessaiy, whilst 
P remains within it, to have some means of continuouslf 
completing and bieaking tk« -^muai^ coikivV 
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is pnipoae ia called a euTreiU-break A simple current- 
may be made of a common file, by holding one wire 
;he battery agaiiiBt the end of the file, and runnijig the 
along the teeth, thecotient being stopped each time the 




^. t«T. 

leaves a tooth. In thii way, a lapid seriee of inter- 
HB ia effected, each of which ia attended by an inverse 
direct current in the Becondary wire. A break of the 
description, bat more constant, may be alBO made by 
ig a metal spring to press against the teeth of a metal 
, both Bpring and wheel being connected with the 
y, Aa the wheel is turned by a handle, the spring 
9 the contact each time it slips from one tooth to another, 
noat convenient form of break, however, ia one which ia 
self-acting by the action of an electro-magnet, which 
as the name of a TuagneUc hamToa; One form of thia 
ment is shewn in fig. 272. 

. Id any induction arrsngement we can imagine the 
Tf circuit replaced by its equivalent magnetic shell, and 
we are prepared to find that indnced currents will be 
oed in a circuit by the motion of a magnet in its neigh- 
ood, or by in any way altering the strength of the 
itio field in which it is placed. "Hua cNk '\)« T«^iSv-j 
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shewn by experiment as follows : Place the coil S (fig. 
in circuit with a galvanometer. Insert the north pole 
magnet into the axis of the coil, when a momentary ind 
current will be observed to pass through the galvanom 
Withdraw the pole, and a current will be observed in 
opposite direction. Again, if we place a magnet in the 
of the coil, and alternately increase and diminish its ma§ 
ism by bringing first the north pole and then the south 
of another magnet up to its south pole, induced current 
opposite directions will be observed to pass through 
galvanometer. In fact, the inductive action of a maj 
upon any circuit is, in all casesj precisely equal to 
inductive acticm of its equivalent electrical circuit upon 
same. 

274. MutiLal Induction and Self Induction. — Suppose 
have two circuits, A and B, it is found by experini 
that the induction produced on B by a current, C, in 
is equal to the induction produced on A by the same c 
rent, C, in B. This is shewn by first putting the c 
rent C in A, and the galvanometer in B, and then t 
current C in B, and the same galvanometer in A, wl 
the electro-motive force of induction is found to be \ 
same in the two cases. From this it follows that the on 
ber of lines of force inclosed by B, due to a current C 
A, is equal to the number of lines of force inclosed by A, d 
to the same current, C, in R Hence if the current 8tien( 
in A be unity, and if M be the number of lines of force c 
to A inclosed by B, M will also be the number of lines 
force inclosed by A due to unit-current in B. The quant 
M is called the coefficient of mutttal induction between 
two circuits ; and it can be shewn mathematically to be eq 
to the mutual potential of the one circuit on the other. 

Since a circuit carrying a current acts inductively u] 
every neighbouring circuit, it follows naturally that it m 
also have a similar action upon the different parts of its 
seeing that these parts may be regarded merely as cases 
very near neighbouring circuits. This is found to be actoi 
the case; and the phenomenon has received the name 
^^-Indaction. The iac\i ol &^V\xi^\vi^iQXL was first m 
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known by Jenkin, who observed that a smart shock could be 
got from a single voltaic cell by breaking (but not by closing) 
the circuity when an electro-mi^net was included in the 
circuit, but that no appreciable shock was got when the 
electro-magnet was excluded. This observation was com- 
municated to Faraday, who very soon traced it to its true 
cause in 'the induction of the current on itself.' Self- 
induction reveals the fact that, when a current circuit is 
closed, the current does not all at once reach its full strength, 
but takes some very short time to do so, and that during this 
time the current is retarded by the opposite current due to 
self-induction. Similarly, when the circuit is broken, the 
current strength does not fall to zero all at once, its gradual 
fall being prolonged by the current due to self-induction, 
which is, in this case, in the same direction as the main 
current The currents due to self-induction are also called 
extra currents. Now, suppose we have a circuit, A, carrying 
a unit current, and that L is the number of lines of force 
inclosed by A due to self-induction, then L is called the 
coefficient of self-induction, 

275. Law of Current Induction. — The fundamental law of 
induction has been deduced by Sir William Thomson and 
Helmholtz from the principle of the conservation of energy, 
in a way which may be understood from what follows. 
Suppose we have a circuit placed in a field of uniform 
magnetic force. Such a circuit may be represented by the 
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Fig. 168. 

horizontal rectangle, ABFE (fig. 168), placed in the field of 
force due to the earth's magnetism, where EX and FY are 
supposed to be two parallel rails joined by the fixed cross- 
piece £F, and AB to be a movable wire w\ki&\i <MXi ^^^ ^^-^^ 
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the rails. AIbo, let the rails EX, FY, and the cross-piece 
EF, be of veiy thick wire, so that their resistance may be 
neglected ; and let R be the resistance of the sliding piece 
A6. Let E be the electro-motiye force in the direction of 
the arrows, and C the current in the circuit ABFE ; and let 
Z represent the vertical component of the earth's magnetism. 
Then, according to sect. 249, the electro-magnetic force 
acting npon A£ will tend to move it parallel to itself in the 
direction indicated by the arrow. Let AB move in the small 
time t into the position A'^'; and let N^ represent the 
number of lines of force inclosed by the circuit at the 
beginning, and Nj the number inclosed at the end of the 
motion. Then the work done by the electro-magnetic force 
during the small time t, is represented by (Ng — N^. 
The heat produced by the current in the time t is, by 
Joule's Law (sect 226), BC^^ and the energy drawn from 
the battery in the same time is EC^. But the total work 
done must be equal to the energy expended, and hence 
we have 

EC« = B.CH + (N, - Ni) 0, 

which gives C = p — — -rp — *• 

Now, since the electro-motive force E can have any value 
we please, we may make it zero ; and, if CK be the resulting 
value of C, C will represent the induced current produced 
by the motion of AB across the vertical lines of force. 

Hence C = - ^' J^ \ 

N — N 
From this we see that ^ — ^ is the electro-motive force 

N — N 
of induction. But ^-^ — ^ is the number of lines of force 

added to the circuit in a unit of time ; and this taken nega- 
tively is also the rate of decrease in the number of lines 
of force passing through the circuit. Hence we have the 
following law as expressed by Clerk-Maxwell : 

The total electro-motive force acting round a circuit at anff 
instant, is measured by the rate of decrease of the number of tow 
^ ma^mtio force which pews tlwougK it* 
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We can now find general expressions for the electro-motive 
force in each of two circuits acting inductively on each 
other. Let A and £ be the two circuits, and let E be the 
electro-motive force, B, the resistance, and C the current in 
A ; and let E', R', and O be the same values for £. Also let 
L and N be the coefficients of self-induction of A and B 
respectively, and M the coefficient of mutual induction. The 
total number of lines of force inclosed by A will be the 
sum of those due to its own self-induction, and those due 
to B. Hence the value is LC + MC Similarly, the total 
number inclosed by B is NO' + MC. By taking the rates 
of decrease of these quantities, we find the induced currents 
in A and B respectively, and hence we have 

E - rate of increase of (LC + MCK) = RC ; 
E' - rate of increase of (NC + MC) = R'C. 

276. Total Chmrent of Indtbction, — Since the electro-motive 
force of induction depends on the rate of decrease of the 
number of lines of force which pass through the circuit, it 
will only be constant when this decrease is constant — that is, 
when the same number of lines of force is abstracted from 
the circuit in each unit of time. Also, since the resistance 
of the circuit is always the same, the induced current will 
only be constant under the same circumstances. Li all other 
cases the current induced in the secondary circuit by the 
motion of a magnet or primary circuit in its neighbourhood, 
will continually vary ; and hence, to find the total induced 
current — that is, the whole quantity of electricity conveyed 
by the induced current, we must sum up all the quantities 
of electricity conveyed by it during each small element of 
the time of the motion to which it is due. In order to do so, 
we proceed as follows : Let the whole time of the motion be 
divided into a very large number, n, of very small portions, ^ 
each so small that the current during it may be supposed 
constant. Let Nq be the number of lines of force inclosed 
by the circuit at the commencement of the motion ; Ni the 
number inclosed at the end of the first or beginning of the 
second small time, t ; Ng the number inclosed at the end of 
the isecond or b^^iiming of the thiid^ anii ^o oTl\^t^\^^s^ 
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the number inclosed at the end of the motion. Also, let 
Ci be the cnrrent, and Q^ the total cnrrent of inductioD, 
during the first small portion of time, C, and Q, the same 
quantities for the second, and so on. From equation (sect 
275) we have: 

^ ^~- 

But the total quantity of electridtj conveyed by a constant 
current, C^ in the time ( is CiU 

Hence, Qi = 0,* = - ^' ~ \ 

SimUarly, Q, = C,« = - ^' ~ ^\ 



Q, « C,t ^ - "■ ""-^ 






To find the total current of induction, which we denote hj 
Qj, we must sum up all these quantities. Hence we have : 

Q< = - E (Ni - No + Nj - N^ + N. - N J 

1 /XT XT \ Total number of lines of force added 

= -k(N,-n,) ^ . 

An example or two of the application of this result to 
simple cases will help to make the subject clear ; and fiist 
let us take the case of the parallel slider represented in fig. 
168. Let A6 move parallel to itself into the position A'F, 
in the time t; and let the distance BB' equal x. The number 
of lines of force inclosed by the circuit at the beginning of 
the motion is equal to Z x the area ABFE ; and the number 
inclosed at the end is Z x the area A'BTE. Hence the 
number of lines of force added to the circuit is the difference 
of those two quantities — that is, is equal to Z x area AA'B'B. 
Denoting the length of AB by Z, we have for Ef, the electro- 
motive force of induction, provided the motion of AB be 
uniform, the value, 

^ — t- d) 



Now, — is clearly the velocity of AB. Denoting it by v, we 

have Ei = — Zlv. Hence the electro-motive force of induc- 
tion is proportional to the velocity. 
Also, for Qi, the total current of induction, we have : 

0.--^. (2) 

It is important to notice the direction of the induced 
current Since the direction of the lines of force is down- 
wards, the positive direction round the circuit, according to 
the corkscrew rule, is A6FE. Hence, since the value of E!| 
is negative, the direction of the induced current is opposite 
to this — ^that is, is in the direction EFBA. Had A£ moved 
in the opposite direction, the direction of the induced current 
would have been positive. Hence we see that when the lines 
of force are increasing, the direction of the induced current 
is negative, &^d when decreasing, positive. 

As another example, we shall find the value of the total 
current of induction in a circular circuit due to the motion 
of a magnet-pole along its axis. 

Let ABC (fig. 169) be the circular circuit, EF its axis ; and 
let a magnet-pole of strength m be moved towards the circuit 




Fig. 169. 



from the point P^ to the point P^ The length of the magnet 
is supposed to be so great that its south pole is at an infinite 
distance, and has no action upon the circuit. Now, let Vq 
and y^ be the potentials in reference to the circuit of a unit- 
pole placed at P^ and P^ respectively. Then the number of 
lines of force inclosed hy the circuit at tli^ coimsi<ekTi^\£k!sc& 
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of the motion is m7^ and at the end, mV^. Hence, the 
total corrent of induction, 

Q. = - S (Vi - v«). 

Now, y^ is the value of the solid angle subtended by the 
circuit at the point Fq ; that is, is equal to the area on a unit- 
sphere having Pq for its centre, cut off by a cone which 
has Pq for its vertex, and the circuit ABC for its base. The 
determination of this area is a subject for pure mathema- 
tics, and is equal to 27r (1 — cos ^q), where 0^ is the angle 
BPO. Hence Vq = 2ir (1 - cos do)- Similarly, Vj = 2ar 
(1 — cos ^i), where 6^ is the angle BP^O. Hence we have 

Qi = -^I2ir (1 - cos ^i) - Stt (1 - cos ^o)} 

= ^ (cos ^0 — cos ^i). (?) 

Several instructive deductions can be drawn from this 
result. 

(1) Suppose the pole, m, to be suddenly placed at the point 
P^. This is the same as supposing the point P^ to be at an 
infinite distance to the left of the circuit, and that the poH 
m, is gradually moved up from this distance to the point Pi* 
But when P^ is at an infinite distance, ^^ = 0, and cos 6^ = i* 

Hence, Qi = g- (1 — cos ^i). 

(2) Suppose the pole, m, to be suddenly placed at the 
centre of the circuit 0, then Oi = 90°, and cos 0^ = 0. 

Hence, Qi = — ^. 

(3) Suppose the pole, m, to be passed along the aoSy 
through the circuit, from an infinite distance on the left to 
a point, H, on the right, such that OH = OP^. Then 

Qi= -^(l-cosBHF) = -^(1 +C06<»J. 

(4) Suppose the poleym^VA^^^ ^ofis^^^ouugh the ciicait 
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from an infinite distance to the left to an infinite distance to 
the right of the circuit Since, in this case, Oi becomes Stt, 
and cos 0^ = 1^ we have : 

Qi=-^(i + i)--^. 

277. Preperties of the Induced ChmrerU. — The following 
properties of the induced current have been experimentally 
observed: they can also be deduced from the general law 
above given. 

(1) The total quantity of electricity conveyed by the 
induced current at closing the primary circuit, is equal to the 
total quantity conveyed by the induced current at breaking 
the primary circuit. Faraday proved this by placing a 
delicate galvanometer in the secondary circuit, and making 
and breaking contact very rapidly in the primary circuit. 
No permanent deflection of the galvanometer needle was 
observed, which shewed that the jerk given to the needle in 
one direction by the induced current at make, was exactly 
counterbalanced by the jerk given in the opposite direction 
by the induced current at break. Hence the quantities of 
electricity conveyed by the two currents in opposite direc- 
tions must have been equal. 

(2) The induced current is independent of the material of 
which the circuit is composed. To shew this, Faraday 
twisted together two insulated wires of different materials, 
but having the same electrical resistance. The wires were 
soldered together at one end, and the free ends attached to 
the terminals of a galvanometer. No deflection was pro- 
duced when the twisted portion was moved rapidly in the 
magnetic field produced by a powerful electro- magnet, which 
shews that the induced current in both wires was the same. 

(3) The strength of the induced current is proportional to 
the strength of the inducing current This follows at once 
from the general law, and admits of easy experimental proof 
by the galvanometer. If the primary circuit consists of n 
coils of wire each carrying the current C, the induced 
current is proportional to nC. 

(4) The induction in a coil of m wmdin^^ ^x^xxs&^Vj %» 
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eoil of n windings is proportional to the prodnct mn, Tbis 
also follows from the general law. 

278. Lenses Law. — Lenz's law is thus expressed bj Clerk- 
Maxwell : 

If a constant current flows in a primary circuit A, mad if^ (y 
the motion of A, or of the secondary circuit B, a current it 
induced in B, the direction of this induced current toUl he mch 
that, by its electro-magnetic action on Ay it tends to oppose thi 
relative motion of the circuits, 

A single example will illustrate the law. Let A and B 
(fig. 170) be two straight parallel circuits, A being the 

primary, and B the secondary ; and 
let the current in A be in the 
direction of the arrow. It will be 
remembered that the lines of force 
due to the long straight cnzrent 
A are concentric circles surround- 
ing it A number of these lines 
of force will be inclosed by the 
secondary circuit B. Now, let A 
be moved parallel to itself to- 
wards B. The number of lines 
of force inclosed by B will be 
increased by this motion, and, in 
consequence, an induced cnrrent 
will be produced in B in the direction of the arrow— that is, 
in the opposite direction to the current in A. Now we 
have here two parallel currents in opposite directions, which 
we know (sect 250) repel each other. Hence the electro- 
magnetic action between A and B opposes the motion which 
produces the induced current in B. 

Neumann made Lenz's law the foundation of his mathe- 
matical theory of induction. From it, along with Ampere's 
expression for the force between the elements of two currents, 
he deduced, in mathematical form the law of electro-magnetic 
induction. 

279. Self-Induction, Extra-Gurrent, — These have already 
been shortly alluded to. Suppose we have a single circuit, 

end let us suppose it i^\afi^ *\xi «^ te!ajq5&!^i^ {Leld of lero 




Fig. 170. 
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intensity. Let the electro-motive force acting in the circuit 

be E, and the resistance B. Then, according to Ohm's law, 

E 
the steady current in the circuit is =^ =^' On closing the 

circuity tii« current does not increase from zero to its steady 
value aU At once, but takes some time to do so, during which 
it is gnulually increasing. During this time the number of 
lines of force passing through the circuit is also gradually 
increasing, and, in consequence, an electro-motive force of 
induction, E', acts round the circuit in the opposite direction 
to E, tending to hinder the current attaining its steady value. 
Now, according to our general law, the value of E' at any time 
is measured by the rate of decrease of the number of lines of 
force passing through the circuit — that is, it is equal to the 
negative value of the rate of increase of the number of lines 
of force passing through the circuit. Now, if C be the 
current at the time when the electro-motive force is E, and 
if L be the coefficient of self-induction, the number of lines 
of force passing through the circuit at that time is LC. 
Hence we have for the current at any time the expression 

^ E rate of increase of LQ 
^ = R R 

The second term on the right-hand side of this equation 
represents the induced current at the time mentioned. It- 
will become zero, of course, when the current reaches its 
steady value C, since then the rate of increase of the constant 
quantity LC is zero. To find the total current of self-induc- 
tion, we proceed exactly as in the corresponding problem for 
mutual induction (sect. 276). Denoting it by S<, when S^ is 
the total current of self-induction due to closing the circuit, 

we have 

a number of lines of force added ,_ . 

Si = g (1) 

But at closing, the number of lines of force included in the 
circuit is O, and when the current has become steady the 
number included is LC. Hence 

__ LQ-0 LC_ L E LE ,^. 
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Next let the circuit be broken after the current has 
attained its steady value. The current will not fall to zero 
all at once, but will take some time to do so. During this 
time the number of lines of force passing through the circnit 
is gradually decreasing, and, in consequence, an electro- 
motive force of induction acts round the circuit in the same 
direction as that of the primary current, tending to hinder 
the stopping of the current Proceeding as before, we find 
the same equation (1) for the total current of self-induction 
at break. We must remember, however, that in order to 
get the ' number of lines of force added,' we must in all cases 
subtract the number inclosed at the beginning from the 
number inclosed at the end. Now, at breaking the circnit, 
the number inclosed at the beginning is LC, and at the end 
O. Hence the number of lines of force added is — LC. 
Calling B< the total current of self-induction at break, we 
have 



B, = - 



0-LC 
R 



LC 



LE 



r T> r Da 



R 



R^' 



(3) 



The currents due to self-induction are sometimes called 

extra-currents ; and from equations (2) 
and (3), we see that the extra-currents 
at make and break are equal in quan- 
tity, but opposite in direction. 

The properties of the currents due 
to self-induction are the same as those 
of the currents due to mutual induc- 
tion. They are, for instance, inde- 
pendent of the material of which the 
circuit is made, and are also directly 
proportional to the strength of the 
inducing current 

280. Illustrations of Self-IndvctiM. 
— Self-induction can be illustrated ex- 
perimentally in a variety of ways, of 
which the following are examples^ 
Let C be a single voltaic cell (fi& 
171), having in circuit the coil A, whose self-induction is to 
be observed. Let BE "b© a cto«^ <i\iR.\3i\.>\iajfai% ^ ^^ at F, 




Fig. 171. 
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into which a wire or galvanometer can be inserted. Also let 
X be a make-and-break whereby the current can be rapidly 
interrupted. When the circuit is closed, part of the current 
goes through the branch circuit BE, and part through the 
coil A. Now let a fine platinum wire be inserted at F, 
and let its resistance be so adjusted that it does not 
glow by the passing of the steady current through it 
Let the circuit be now broken at X. The current due to 
the self-induction of A cannot pass through the battery, but 
must all pass through E6 in the direction £AE6. This 
is shewn by the wire at F commencing to glow directly the 
circuit is broken. Faraday has also shewn, by a similar 
experiment, that the electrolysis of water can be produced 
by a single cell, provided the direct current, and the current 
due to the self-induction of A, be simultaneously sent in the 
same direction through a voltameter. To shew this experi- 
ment, the coil A is placed at X, the voltameter at A, and the 
make-and-break at F. 

281. Two circular Coaxial Solenoids with Iron Core in tlie 
primary circuit, — Let A and 

B be two circular coaxial ^-r^ 

solenoids — A being the / ^ 

primary and B the second- 1 Q"! A 

ary circuit. It is found \ / 

that the induction produced V^. 

in B by the making and p* ^^2. 

breaking of a current in A 

is greatly increased by inserting an iron core in A. The 

reason of this is obvious from sect. 264, which shews that the 

number of lines of force which pass through A is greatly 

increased by the insertion of the iron core. 

Let I be the length of each of the solenoids A and B. Let 
n be the number of windings per unit-length of A, and n' the 
number of windings per unit-length of B. Also let B be the 
resistance of A, and S the resistance of B ; and let L and N 
be the coefficients of self-induction of A and B respectively, 
and M the coefficient of their mutual induction. If the 
length of A be great in comparison with its diameter, the 
magnetic field within A, produced by a cuiient <^\£^\]^aiC\i!i%\ix 
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ity k very nearly nniform ; and for a nnit-current in A, the 
strength of this field at any p«int is (sect 262. 3) equal to Am. 
Hence, if a be the area of the cross section of A, the number 
of lines of force due to a nnit-current inclosed by A is 4ma, 
But this is also the number of lines of force inclosed by each 
winding of B. But the number of windings in B is ln\ 
Hence the number of lines of force inclosed by all the wind- 
ings of B is 47m2n'a. Now the number of lines of force 
inclosed by B, due to unit-current in A, is by definition (sect 
274) the coefficient of mutual induction between them. 
Hence M = 4^mln'a, By inserting an iron rod of cross 
section a' in A, the number of lines of force which pass 
through A becomes (sect 264) 47m (a + 4^ka^), and hence 
the value of M becomes M' = 4^ml'n/ (a + 47rA»'), where k is 
the coefficient of magnetic induction of the iron rod. 

Now let E be the electro-motive force, and C the steady 
current in A, and let t be the very small time which ekpses 
between the instant of closing the circuit and the instant 
when the current becomes steady. The total current of in- 
duction Qi in B is given by sect 276, and is, at make, 

^ number of lines of force added 

M0_ ME 
■" " S SR 

Similarly at break, the total current of induction Q^' is 

ME 

This shews that the total quantities of electricity conveyed 
by the induced currents at make and break are equal 

Again, let E' be the average electro-motive force, and C the 
average strength of the induced current during the time t. 

Then ^' == 1" ' 

but evidently Q* = C't. 

Therefore C't = - -g^; 

n/ ME 

hence V. « - .ggj^ 



\ 

\ 
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rru r E' ME 

Therefore S" ™ " SRi * 

* M 
which gives E' = — ^ . E. 

Now, (dnce ^ is a very small fractaon of a second, this shews 
that the electro-motive force of induction may be a large 
number of times greater than the electro-motive force of the 
battery ; and this accounts for the very great length of spark 
got between the terminals of the induced circuit, in comparison 
•with the very short spark got at closing and opening the 
primary circuit. According to Sir William Thomson, it 
would require 5510 Daniell's cells to produce a spark Jth inch 
long between two brass terminals, and yet a spark many 
times that length can be got from an induced current by 
using even a very few cells in the primary circuit. We shall 
find great use for this result in explaining the induction coil. 

From the above equation, M = 4^mln% we can easily find 
the value of L. All we have to do is to make n — n\ and 
then suppose the coil B to contract till it coincides with A. 
The two coils may be then regarded as one, which of course 
can only have self-induction. We have thus 

Similarly, by supposing a coil of in! windings per unit- 
length exterior to B, and then letting the coils coincide, we 
obtain 

where h is the sectional area of B. 

282. Electricity induced by the Magnetism of the Earth, — 
Faraday was the first (1831) to obtain electricity from the 
inductive action of terrestrial magnetism. Terrestrial electric 
induction may be shewn by such an apparatus as that 
sketched in fig. 173. If a coil, C(7, be made to rotate, as 
shewn in the figure, round a horizontal axis, and its ends 
be directly connected with a galvanometer, it will be found 
that^ starting from a certain position, for one half-revolution 
the needle is deflected one way, and for the other in the 
opposite way. Suppose the axis to lie at right angles to the 
magnetic meridian^ and that we place tlie ^Wi^ q!1>}cl<& ^^^ 
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right angles to the dipping-needle, as a starting-point, each 
half-revolution will occasion a current in an opposite direction. 
The reason of this is obvious. Through the half-revolution 
one half of the coil ascends and the other descends, catting 
the lines of magnetic force, which are parallel to the dipping- 
needle in dififerent ways ; opposite currents are thus indaced 
in each half, and these aid each other to form one current 

C 




Fig. 178. 

The descending half has its current tending eastward, and the 
ascending half westward. It is easy to see that by the inte^ 
vention of a commutator, as at c, a current in one direction 
may be obtained through the wires w, v/. The mazimnm 
induction takes place when the plane of the coil is parallel 
to the dipping-needle, for then it cuts the lines of magnetic 
force at right angles. If the axis of the coil be placed 
horizontally in the magnetic meridian, the induced electricity 
will be wholly due to the vertical magnetic lines. If the 
axis be vertical, the same will be due wholly to the horizontal 
lines. A comparison of the deflection produced on the 
galvanometer by a similar rotation in these two positions may 
be used, according to Weber's suggestion, to determine the 
magnetic inclination, for the tangent of the angle of inclination 
is equal to the vertical divided by the horizontal intensity. 
If the axis be parallel to the dipping-needle, no current will 
be obtained, howevei ia&t \k^ TQXAXXnncu '^^Wkii^ by means 
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of a terrestrial induction machine, produced sparks, shocks, 
and the decomposition of water. 

283. Induced Currents of Higher Orders. — Suppose we have 
a set of circuits A, B, C, D, &c., B being under the inductive 
influence of A, C under the inductive influence of B, D under 
C, and so on. Also suppose a direct primary current be sent 
for a moment through A ; this will cause an inverse and direct 
induced current of the first order in B. Now, the inverse 
current in B will cause a direct and inverse induced current 
in C ; and the direct current in B will cause an inverse and 
direct current in C. Similarly the direct and inverse currents 
in C will cause corresponding currents in D, and so on. 
Thus from the interruption of one current in A, two currents 
are produced in B, four in C, eight in D, and so on, increasing 
in geometrical progression. These are called the induced 
currents of higher orders. As might be expected, they 
diminish very rapidly in intensity ; but their presence has 
been detected by their physiological action and otherwise. 

284. Unipolar Induction, — This is the name given to a 
class of phenomena which may be regarded as the converse of 
the electro-magnetic rotations already alluded to (sect. 259). 
An example will make the meaning of the term clear. 




Fig. 174. 

Let SN be a cylindrical straight magnet supported on 
pivots at the ends S and N, so that it can rotate round its 
axis. Also let A be a circular disc of copper attached to the 
middle point of the length of the magnet, so that its plane is 
perpendicular to the axis of the magnet which passes through 
its centre. Let odN be a conducting cVrcvxit qXV^O(i^^\j:^S^^ 
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pivot at N, and having sliding contact with the copper disc at 
a. Now, if the current from a cell be sent through the circuit 
Oadi^ in the direction of the arrows^ its electro-magnetic 
action will cause the magnet and disc to rotate in the direc- 
tion of the arrow b. And, conversely, if the magnet and disc 
be rotated in the opposite direction, that is, in the direction 
of the arrow c, an induced current will be produced in the 
circuit in the same direction as before, namely, Ocu^N. This 
is the phenomenon called, rather unfortunately, unipolar 
induction. 

To find the electro-motive force of the induced current, we 
proceed as follows. Instead of making the disc A rotate in 
the direction of the arrow c, we may obviously suppose the 
disc stationary, and that the circuit N(2a with the sliding 
contact revolves with the same angular velocity in the oppo- 
site direction. This will clearly produce the same effect 
Now suppose the radius Oa, carrying the end of the circnit 
with it, to revolve in a unit of time from the position Oa to 
the position Oa' through the angle co. Then oi is the angular 
velocity, and we have to find the electro-motive force due to 
this motion. The whole number of 'lines of force inclosed 
by the circumference of the disc A is 4fjrm cos <^, where 
m is the strength of the magnet-pole, and <^ is the angle 
BNO = BSO. The number of lines of force cut through 
by the radius Oa in its motion to Oa' is clearly the number 
included in the sector aOa'. But this number is the same 
fraction of the whole number that o) is of two right angles, 
that is, of Stt. Hence the number cut through by Oa in a 

unit of time is g- X 47rm cos <^ = 2 mw cos <f>. 

But this is the electro-motive force of induction without 
regard to sign. Therefore calling it E', we have E' 
= 2m(u cos <^, 

To get the whole current produced by one revolution of 

the disc, we must substitute 27r;for oi in the above, and divide 

by the resistance, K, of the circuit Hence we have for the 

total current of induction, due to one revolution^ the value 

4fjrm cos <f> 
- 

E 
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The direction of the induced current is most easily 
obtained, in any case, by the application of Lenz's law. 
Observing that the lines of magnetic force go through the 
disc from S to N, and applying the rule given in sect 249, 
we see that the induced current in Oa must be from to a, 
in order that it may, by its electro-magnetic action, oppose 
the motion of Oa into the position Oa'. Hence the direction 
of the induced current is as indicated. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

SLECTRO-UAGNETIC AND UAQNETO-ELEOTRIO INDUCTION 

APPARATUS. 

285. Since the discovery of current induction by Faraday, a 
great variety of apparatus has been constructed whereby 
electric currents can be produced by means of induction. 
The various kinds of this apparatus can be divided into two 
great classes — first, those in which the induced current 
is produced by varying the strength of the magnetic field in 
which the circuit is placed ; and secondly, those in which 
mechanical work is employed to rotate a coil of wire in a 
strong magnetic field. An example of the first class is the 
Induction Coil. Examples of the second are the various 
machines by means of which mechanical work is converted 
into the energy of the electric current These machines will 
be described in a future chapter. 

286. IndtLction GoU. — The essential parts of this apparatus 
have been already described. A primary coil with its core 
of iron wire, and a secondary coil exterior to, and insulated 
from the primary coil, form the main portions of the 
instrument The primary coil is connected with the poles of 
a galvanic battery, and in the circuit a make-and-break is 
introduced, to effect the interruptions of the current essential 
to its inductive action. A commutator and condenser are 
also essential parts connected with the primary circuit* 

The make-and-break is shewn in ^g. lib. k S& «si \s.^x^ 
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plate, into which the ends of the iron wires forming the eon 
mo filed, sad which serves ss no 
snTil fotthehammerH^ Hhasfor 
its abaft the stiff spring D, which 
I keeps p back, and also forms part of 
the primary circuit, p is a little 
projecting nipple tipped with plat- 
inum, e is a screw, the end, p', of 
which is also tipped with platinum. 
C, an upright brass standard, also 
forma part of the circuit When 
the circuit is closed, A becomes 
^^^ \^^^^ magnetic, and diaws away H ftom 

K^^^J y. The primaiy circuit foimerly 

^^^^ closed at p and p' is now bioken. 

A loses itfl magnetism, and H, 
under the influence of the spring D, 
is taken back to jf. The circuit is again closed, A again 
becomes magnetic, and thus H is kept oscillating with grest 
rapidity between A and p', 
alternatelj opening and 
closing the primary circuit 
b is a screw giving to D 
the necessary stiffness. 

For large coils, mercuiy- 
breaka are almost alwajs 
employed. A wire is made 
to dip into a cnp of ^le^ 
cury and lifted ont alts- 
nately, so as to make and 
break contact in the primuy 
circuit The intermption 
thus made is mnch improTsd 
by pouring alcohol over the 
mercury ; the spark of the 
extra-current taking place 
with more difficulty ia 
alcohol than in air. As pure mercnry, when thus used, is 
apt to be broken up inla ^\oWl.«& -vuA^.t x'oki c^^uUiit motion, 
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an amalgam of silver or platinum, of a treacly consistence, 
is substituted with advantage. The mercury-break, sketched 
in fig. 176, works with singular steadiness and efficiency. A 
spiral, 8tfy of No. 13 copper- wire, made of about an inch in 
diameter, and six inches in length, is stretched out to about 
nine inches, and soldered to two rings on the rod j?, half an 
inch in diameter. To shew the construction more clearly, 
the convolutions are shewn few and far apart In the appa- 
ratus itself the spiral hides almost entirely the rod beneath. 
The rings being wider than the rod, keep the spiral free 
from it. The lower ring, 6, is insulated from the rod ; the 
other, a, being fixed by a binding-screw to it, is in conduct- 
ing connection with it. The rod is partly of iron, partly of 
brass, and communicates with the binding-screw, c. A wire, 
m, is soldered to one of the convolutions a little above the 
end of the iron part of the rod, and comes out at right angles. 
It is turned down at the end^ so as to dip into a cup of 
mercury, e, which communicates by the pillar, /i, with the 
binding-screw, d. The break is on a separate stand from the 
coil, and is so placed in the primary-circuit that each bind- 
ing-screw is connected with a coating of the condenser. 
When the commutator turns the current on, the spiral is 
gently moved by the hand, and if the wire dips into the 
mercury, continues in constant oscillation. The cup is raised 
or lowered till the point is got where the best sparks pass 
between the terminals of the coil, and fixed there with a 
binding-screw. A spiral, so hung, forms a delicate pendulum, 
which only requires a small force to keep it in steady motion 
up and down. This the electric and magnetic aoition sup- 
plies. When the current passes, it goes from c up the rod, 
down the upper part of the spiral into the cup, and thence to 
the binding-screw, d. The iron rod becomes magnetic, and 
tends to send the various convolutions at right angles to the 
lines of magnetic force. Moreover, the various convolutions 
are the seat of a current moving in the same direction in 
all, and they consequently attract each other. Under this 
double action, the dipping-wire is lifted out of the mer- 
cury, and its own elasticity brings it back, again to com- 
plete the circuity again to be Uited oTxt, qxl<^ «ic^ i^i^:^ ^ 
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Te^ersal x>f the cnrrent causing a reveisal of poles, the action 
of the spiral is indifferent to the direction of the current. To 
prevent oxidation, the part of the wire that dips should be of 
platinum. The alcohol on the surface must be more than an 
inch deep, otherwise it is scattered about in all directions by 
the breaking spark. If not, the vessel must be closed with a 
lid. 

The eommtUator consists of a cylinder of ivory, with 
two brass plates attached to its sides, moving on a brass 
axis, supported by two brass standards. One axis does not 
go through the whole way, so that two distinct pieces of brass 
serve as an axis. One of the standards is connected with 
the +, the other with the — pole of the battery. Each plate 
communicates with one of the standards, so that the plates 
form the poles. A spring presses against the cylinder, either 
on the plates or on the ivory. These springs form part of the 
circuit : when the springs press against the plates, the current 
flows ; when the plates are reversed by a handle attached to 
the cylinder, the current is reversed. 

The condenser consists of several sheets of tinfoil and oiled 
silk, laid alternately the one above the other. The first, 
third, fifth, &c. sheets of tinfoil are connected by strips of the 
same material ; so are the second, fourth, sixth, &c ; the 
whole forming a condensing apparatus like a Leyden jar, the 
odd sheets forming the one coating, and the even sheets the 
other. Each set of sheets is connected with one of the wires 
of the primary coiL The condenser is generally placed in the 
sole of the instrument, and does not meet the eye. 

An induction coil, as constructed by Ladd of London, is 
represented in fig. 177. The forms under which the instru- 
ment appears are very various, and the one in the figure only 
serves to shew the general requirements in its construction. 
The two binding-screws, p and n, are for the battery wires; 
C is the commutator. The two coils, W, lie horizontally on 
the sole of the instrument, S. The secondary coil alone is 
seen, the primary being within it and out of view. The 
breaking hammer, being behind the coil, is likewise not 
shewn. The condenser is contained by the box which con- 
stitutes the sole, and a (^oikdwfiX^xi^ qatccdl^^^^ ^ estabhshed 
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between its coatings and the virea of the primary eoU. The 
terminations of the aecondai? coil are fixed to the headit of 
the gUsB pillars, P, P, which are furnished with pointed rode 




capable of aniveTsal motion. The excellence of the instrn- 
ment depends on the proper insulation of the secondary coil. 
The bobbin most be made of glass, gutta-percha, or (best of 
all) Tnlcanite, so as t^i prevent the indnced electricity from 
reaching the gronnd by the primaij coil. Care mnst also be 
taken to insulate the different parts of the secondary coil 
from each other. If this were not done, the spark which 
completes the secondary current, instead of taking place at 
the rods, the place at which it is wanted, wonld pass within 
the coil itself. It is necessary, in consequence, to have each 
layer of the coil insulated from the other, by interposing 
gatta-percha paper, and cementing it with a hot iron to the 
sides of the bobbin. The induced current must thus pass 
tlirongh all the turns of the wire, and is prevented from 
shortening its course by leaping over one or more layers of 
the coil. 

287. In the ordinary construction the wire is coiled first 
round the centre of the bobbin all the way along, and layer 
after layer is put in r^ular succession, the one above the 
other, with insulating material between. In this way the 
greatest difference of potential ia between the inside and the 
outside layers, the poles coming directly from them. In this 
arraiigement it is extremely dif&calt to maintain proper 
insolation. The utmost care is needed to ^ee^ \^i« ^'esiixu^'Cc] 
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of the inmoet layer of wire from leaping into the primary 
coil, and even when this is fully accomplished, there is a 
Leyden-jar action between the inmost layer of the secondaiy 

and the outmost layer of the 
primary coil, which hinders the 
free delivery of the electricity 
at its pole with which it is 
charged. We shall mention 
two ways of obviating this 
defect 
Fig. 178 is intended to shew 
^*^- ^^ the construction of the coil 

devised by Siemens and Halske. PF is the hollow tube in 
which the primary coil is put The bobbin is made of 
ebonite, and the central part is thickest at the ends and 
thinnest at the middle, being 26 millimetres at the ends and 
12 at the centre. It is 95 centimetres in length. To this 
tube are cemented 150 thin discs (only a few are given in the 
figure) of ebonite at equal distances, dividing the whole 
length into compartments. Each compartment is filled up 
with copper wire *14 of a millimetre thick, covered with silk 
and varnished. The various compartments communicate 
with each other, so that the whole wire is continuous from 
end to end. The length of the whole is 129,000 metres. 
The silk and varnish on the wire are sufficient insulation 
between the convolutions in each compartment, and the discs 
are proof against the spark striking through between them. 
The insulation of the various parts from each other is thus 
complete. As regards external insulation, least is required for 
the middle compartments, where there is least danger of the 
electricity breaking through into the primary coiL Accord- 
ingly, the tube is thinnest at the middle, and thickest at the 
ends. The thickness at the ends not only prevents the 
electricity striking through, but lessens the Leyden-jar action 
between the ends and the primary coiL With one Bunsen 
cell this coil gives a spark of 21 centimetres ; with six cells, 
one of 58 centimetres in length. 

The section of the bobbin of a secondary coil (17 inches 
in iength), of mucb. smaWftx m^ «syl oC a less expensive 
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character, is given in ^g. 179. The coil of which it forms 
a part was made tinder the direction of Dr Ferguson. The 
central tube, PF, is of hardened 
wood ; df D, and d' are thick 
discs of gutta-percha cemented 
to the tube. The wire is coiled 

in two portions, beginning at the £L^^^^^^^^^^^„J' 
middle, m; the one half being 
coiled to the right, the other to 
the left If the whole could be 
seen, it would look like one coil Fig. 179. 

from end to end with a disc in 

the middle. The two halves communicate by a wire 
piercing the central disc at m. Gutta-percha paper is 
wrapped round the tube to a thickness of more than a 
quarter of an inch before the wire is wound on. Each 
consecutive layer of wire (copper covered with silk) is sepa- 
rated from the one above or below by two or three sheets 
of gutta-percha paper. The coil has the greatest thickness 
at the middle, and tapers off to the ends. This is done 
in conformity with a principle discovered by Jacobi and 
Lenz (1844), namely, that in an electro-magnet, where the 
wire is uniformly distributed over its length, the inductive 
power is greatest at the centre, and becomes feeble at the ends. 
It IB sought in this coil to proportion (approximately) the 
length of the wire coiled in different parts of the bobbin to 
the electro-motive force of the primary coil at that part. 
The sparks given off by this coil, which are nearly seven 
inches in length (with six Buusen cells), are peculiarly dense, 
the quality aimed at in the construction. The length of the 
wire is about seven miles. The double form of the bobbin 
throws the middle of the wire next the primary coiL Here 
the potential being least, there is little or no danger of the 
electricity sparking into the primary coiL As the wire 
leaves the centre the potential increases, but the insu- 
lation from the additional sheets of gutta-percha paper 
between the different layers is also increased. The elec- 
tricities of the poles are kept from uniting by the thick 
central disc (1 inch thick and extending \\ \xLO[i«& X^-^^^A 

T 
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tbe coil), and a considerable thickness of gnttarpercba 
placed over them. Within the coil they are kept apart by all 
the gutta-percha paper on each half of it. To prevent the 
gutta-percha from altering in the presence of the, ur, which 
it usually does, the whole is inclosed in a layer of melted 
paraffin. 

288. Experiments with the Induction CoiL — Say that we 
experiment with a coil like the one shewn in fig. 177, about 
one foot long and nearly six inches in diameter, which yields 
readily sparks of from four to five iinches with a battery of 
six Bunsen cells. After connecting the battery wires, and 
setting the commutator so as to complete the contact, let us 
place the movable rods within an inch of each other. An 
uninterrupted rush of sparks is transmitted between the points 
of the rods. The sparks are not the clear single sparks of the 
electric machine, but seem to be made up of several sparks 
occurring at the same instant, which are white and crooked. 
These are enveloped in a luminous haze, or aureole, which can 
be blown away by the breath, and thereby separated fronf the 
white .spark, which cannot be so removed. The aureole is 
repelled by the poles of a powerful electro-magnet, whilst 
the white spark is not affected by it As the rods are with- 
drawn from each other, it disappears, and when they stand 
above three inches apart, the spark resembles in every respect , 
the forked single spark of a powerful electric machine. When 
the points are withdrawn beyond striking distance, electric 
brushes still play between them, which become visible in a 
darkened room. If the hand be brought near the rod con- 
nected with the exterior end of the coil, sharp stinging sparks, 
two or three inches in length, are got. The rod connected 
with the inner end does not yield them so readily, and this 
is the same whether it be the -f or — pole. Each pole of the 
induction coil is the seat of two opposite electricities, alike 
in quantity, alternating with each other. A Leyden jar 
may be charged, but not to the same extent as by the electric 
machine, if one of the wires be connected with the cater 
coating, and the other brought within an inch of the 
knob. The jar on being removed may be discharged by 
tbe tongs. When, t.\iQ '^oVeA ax^ ^xs^. \xl connection with 
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the coatings of a Ley den jar, and the points placed within 
half an inch of each other, the sparks passing between 
the points are much more brilliant, and the sharp snap 
of the simple spark grows into a loud report. The Leyden 
jar effects a condensation of the electricity of each direct 
current, and each spark discharge takes place in shorter time, 
and consequently with greater intensity. The condensed 
apcark punctures paper and the like with great facility, but it 
is of very low heating power. The uncondensed spark, more 
particularly the hazy spark, got when the poles are near 
each other, kindles paper, gunpowder, coal-gas, and other 
combustibles, with great readiness. The power of the 
direct induced current of even large induction coils to deflect 
the magnetic needle, and to effect chemical decomposition, is 
very insignificant. This shews that it is very much inferior 
to the inducing current in quantity, however much it may 
be superior in electro-motive force. The physiological 
effect, on the other hand, is tremendous, and the experi- 
menter must take care not to allow any part of his body to 
form the medium of communication between the poles, as the 
shock so got might be dangerous, if not fataL 

289. Large Coil — The Induction Coil has been used very 
largely of late, in order to obtain information regarding the 
various forms of disruptive discharge. For this purpose 
several very large coils have been employed, the largest 
by far being that lately constructed by Mr Spottiswoode, 
represented in fig. 180. 

The length of this enormous coil is 4 feet, its diameter 20 
inches, and its total weight 15 cwt. It is supported at the 
ends by two massive pillars, and has also a support at the 
middle to prevent bending. 

There are two primary coils, either of which can be 
inserted into the secondary — the one for producing long 
sparks, and the other for producing short dense sparks. In 
the former, which contains an iron core consisting of a 
bundle of rods, the circuit wire is 660 yards long, •096 inch 
in diameter, and is wound on in six layers. The resistance is 
2*3 ohms. In the latter, the iron core is thicker and the 
wire is wound double to diminish the iesvB\AXkfiA. 



The length ef wire on the Mcondaiy coil ia 280 miles, its 
diameter -0095 inch, and the total number of windings 
Foi better insulation the secondary wire is wound 




Fig^lML 

in sections separated by discs of vnlcanite. The condeiiMr 
coDsiate of 126 sheets of tinfoil, 16 x 18*25 inches, sepanled 
bj varnished paper. 

The length of spark got from this coil is verf great 
With 6 quart Grove cells, the length of spark is 28 inches ; 
with 10 cells, 36 inches ; and with 30 cells, 42J inehea 
This last is by far the longest spark that has ever been 
produced hy artificial means. 

290. Ditraptivc DischaTge, DieUctrie Strtngth. — When two 
electrodes separated by a dielectric are charged to different 
potentials, the dielectric is, according to Faraday's theorj, 
thrown into a particular state of stress, which is acconiCelj 
represented by a tension along the lines of force between the 
electrodes, and an equal pressure in all directions at riglit 
angles to these lines. If the dielectric be air, and if ;> denoie 
this tension, or pressure, we have for the value of f the 
equation 

p = an-ff" ; (1) 

where tr denotes the quantity of electricity per unit ef >w 
on the surface o£ tlia AwAwAe. tiso ii B. denoie ^ 
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lesultant electric force at a point just outside Uie conductor, 
we have (sect. 155) 

R = 47r(r. (2) 

By combining (1) and (2) we have 

If the dielectric be any other medium whose specific indue 
tive capacity is E, we have, of course, for p the value 

It is to be observed that p is a, force exactly the same in 
kind as the tension which exists in a cord stretched between 
two points ; and it can be expressed as so many pounds 
or grammes weight per unit of area. Hence we can speak of 
the electric tension of the dielectric, if we understand by that 
term the quantities represented in equations (3) and (4). 

When the difference of potential between the electrodes is 
gradually increased, the value of j? — the electric tension — also 
gradually increases, until a certain limit is reached^ when the 
dielectric gives way under the strain put upon it, and a 
disruptive discharge, in the form of a spark, takes place 
between the electrodes. This limiting tension is called the 
dielectric strength of the medium. 

If the electrodes consist of two parallel circular plates 

whose diameter is great in comparison to the distance 

between them, the above expression for p can be put 

into a slightly different form. For this case B is constant 

for every point of the space between the electrodes, unless 

V 
very near the edges, and (sect 155) has the value -r, where V 

is the difference of potential, and t the distance between the 
electrodes. Hence, if V be the difference of potential, and t 
the distance between the electrodes when discharge just takes 
place, the' dielectric strength is, for air, 

Now if we assume air to be a homogeneous dielectric 
whose dielectric strength, for given cice.vxvii^XAwW^^'^ ^& \a 
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pressure, dryness, && is constant, this equation (5) she 
once that the spark length, t, is directly proportional 1 
difference of potential, V. Sir William Thomson, hoi 
has shewn experimentally that this is not the case. H* 
as electrodes two circular horizontal plates facing each 
The upper plate was made perfectly flat, but the low< 
slightly convex upwards like a watch-glass, in order to 
the spark always take the same path from centre to cei 
the two discs. The difference of potential was measui 
the absolute electrometer (sect. 167), and the distance be 
the plates by a fine micrometer screw. By using eq 
(5) the dielectric strength, for different thicknesses '< 
layer of air, was calculated and expressed in C. G. SL 
The result shewed that the dielectric strength was grea 
a thin layer of air than for a thick one, or, to put it 
wise, the electro-motive force per inch of air requL 
produce a spark was greater for thin than for thick la] 
air. Regarding this, Sir William Thomson remarks thi 
difficult even to conjecture an explanation. 

By using two balls connected with the opposite coati 
a condenser whose charge was measured by a Lane 
Snow Harris found that the length of spark in a 
other gases was proportional to the electro-motive force, 
experiments, other than those of Sir William Thomson 
shewn that this law is hot strictly accurate for all disl 
and that several collateral circumstances, such as the 
and size of the electrodes, the sign of the electricit} 
exert an important influence upon the relation be 
spark -length and potential-difference. 

Faraday experimented upon the dielectric streng 
different gases, but was imable to find any simpl 
connecting it with any other physical quantity. He 
however, the following order for the dielectric strenj 
some of the gases : Hydrogen, oxygen, carbonic aci 
nitrogen — hydrogen having the least This order has 
verified by the experiments of Wiedemann. 

It seemed natural to suppose that some relation e 

between the dielectric strength and pressure of air or 

gaaeouA mediomy and a&f^ox^iki^^ \Xi<6 ^Sancivery ol 
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relation has been made the object of several experimental 
inquiries. Snow Harris, experimenting with the apparatus 
already alluded to, found that the, length of spark was 
inversely proportional to the pressure of the air or other 
gas through which it passed. By recent experiments, this 
law has been found to be approximately true, but only 
between the limits of pressure represented by eleven inches 
of mercury and the ordinary atmospheric pressure. 

Mr Gk)rdon has quite recently examined the subject by 
means of a large induction coil giving a seventeen-inch 
spark. Taking the spark between a point and a ball, he 
finds that the electro-motive force per inch of air required to 
produce a spark is greater for small than for large pressures 
— a result confirmatory of that of Sir William Thomson. 

When the pressure of the gaseous dielectric is gradually 
increased above the atmospheric pressure, the dielectric 
strength also increases until a certain limit is reached, when 
it appears to become infinite. This has been shewn by 
M. Cailletet, who found that he could not, by a powerful 
induction coil, send a spark through half a millimetre of air 
at a pressure of between forty and fifty atmospheres. 

Also, when the pressure is diminished, the dielectric 
strength gradually decreases, but not indefinitely so. It 
appears to reach a minimum value ; and when the vacuum 
is very perfect, the spark from a powerful source can hardly 
pass over even a very short distance. In some vacuum 
tubes constructed by Hittorf and Qeissler, a spark which 
passed readily through fifteen or twenty centimetres of 
ordinary air, could hardly pass through half a millimetre 
of the rarefied space. This may be due, however, in great 
part to a counter electro-motive force set up at the surface of 
separation between the electrode and the residual gas. 

291. Electric Egg. — When the induced current is made to 
pass through nearly vacuous spaces, a very splendid effect 
is produced. The electric egg (tig. 181) is employed to 
display this. It consists of a glass vessel in the shape of 
<^ ^g» ^i^h ^^ open neck above, and another below. 
Brass fittings are attached to these. The lower opening 
IB fitted with a stopcock, and can be &cr^>N^<^ \a >^<^ ^^^^ 
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of an air-pump. A brass rod and ball rise a short way 
into the egg. The fittings above are intended to allow of a 
rod euding in a ball passing np and down air-tight, so that 
the two balls can be conveniently set at different distances. 

When the egg is exhausted, and the 
wires from the coil are attached, the 
one above and the other below, a lum- 
inous glow extends between the balls, 
which is wide in the middle, and con- 
tracts at either extremity. When the 
exhaustion has reached one-twelfth of 
an inch, as shewn by the gauge of the 
air-pump, black bands are seen to lie 
horizontally in the light, so as to wear 
the appearance of stratification, as shewn 
in the figure. These occur more readily 
when a drop or two of turpentine, alcohol, 
or ether have been introduced into the 
egg. The cause of the stratification is as 
yet a matter of speculation. The ball 
which forms the — pole is enveloped in 
a covering of blue light. The glow, 
which is of a beautiful mauve tinti 
appears to proceed from the + ball, 
and reaches nearly to the — ball, from which it is separated 
by a well-marked non-luminous space. By means of the 
commutator, these appearances at the balls can be instantly 
transposed. 

292. Vacuwm Tvhes, — In order to examine the electrical 
discharge in various gases at different pressures, so-called 
vacuum tubes are usually employed. They are constructed 
by hermetically sealing the ends of a glass tube round two 
pieces of platinum or aluminium wire, which serve as elec- 
trodes. The tube is exhausted through a short piece of capil- 
lary tube attached to its side, and put in connection with the 
air-pump. The exhaustion is usually begun and carried as 
far as possible by an ordinary air-pump, and then finished hy 
ineans of the Sprengel mercury pump — a form of pump which 
has been recently bo m\xc\i \Qi?gito^^ Vj ^^KssKJijw^^ that ao 




Fig. 181. 
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exhaustion represented by a small fraction of a millimetre of 
mercury can be easily obtained. When the exhaustion has been 
carried as far as required, the capillary tube is melted in the 
blow-pipe flame and closed — a process in which the operator 
is helped by the pressure of the external air. When tubes 
containing different residual gases are required, they are first 
filled with the respective gases and then exhausted, leaving 
a trace of the gas. When different gaseous pressures in a 
closed tube are required, the following convenient method is 
adopted. A small glass bulb containing a piece of potass is 
attached, by a narrow tubular neck, to a point near the end 
of the main tube, but clear of its electrode. The potass has 
the property of absorbing, when cold, the residual gas, especi* 
ally when carbonic acid gas is used, and of giving it out again 
when heated. To increase the pressure, the potass bulb is 
gently heated by a spirit-lamp flame so as to expel the 
absorbed gas ; and, to diminish the pressure, the bulb is 
allowed to cool, or cooled artificially, so as to re-absorb more 
and more of the residual gas. 

When the discharge from the Holtz machine or an induc- 
tion coil is passed through air at different pressures, the 
following series of phenomena is observed. 

At the ordinary atmospheric pressure the discharge takes 
the form of the sparky the hruskf the glow, or the hand dis- 
charge according to the electro-motive force of the machine 
and the distance between the electrodes. 

When the pressure is reduced to about ^^th of an atmo- 
sphere, the discharge appears as a fine flexible streak of light 
extending the whole length of the tube, from one electrode 
to the other. The light is observed to have a reddish tint, 
which is due to the nitrogen present in the air. 

When the pressure is reduced to ^V^h of an atmosphere, 
a luminous haze is seen proceeding from the positive elec- 
trode, and filling the whole of the tube, with the exception 
of a short dark space in the neighbourhood of the negative 
electrode, but separated from it by a patch of light of a deep 
blue colour. An examination of this blue light by the spec- 
troscope, shews that an increase of temperature has taken 
place at the negative electrode. 
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When the ezhanBtion is carried to T^ith of as atmtw^hete, 
the luminosity proceeding from the poedtive electtode u seen 
to be citMsed b; narrow dark sjiaces forming what are called 
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ttrve, while the dark space near the negative electrode shews 
coneideiable increase, but is still separated from the elecboda 
hj a patch of light 

When the pressure is still fnrthei reduced, the stria 
become more and more separated, forming detached blocks 
of light, with distinct dark spaces between them. The dark 
space neat the negative electrode is also still further increased; 
and, as the exhaustion proceeds, a second dark space Ik^Iih 
to shew itself quite close to the negative electrode, bnt 
separated from the first dark space hj a solitary luminoaitj. 
This second dark space has been recently carefully stadied 
by Crookes, and, after him, has received Che name of Ciookef^ 




austion is carried still further, and msdeu 

complete as possible, the striiB are seen gradually to diaappew 
as if they f^ one by one m\o \.\u& v^Vjiia dectrode, until. 
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eventually, the Crookes' space has so much increased as to 
fill the whole length of the tube. In this condition the 
exhaustion is so perfect, and the number of molecules of 
residual gas, comparatively speaking, so small, that the 
•molecules are able to proceed in parallel streams from the 
l^oegative to the positive electrode without coming into col- 
lision with one another. In the language of the kinetic 
theory of gases, the length of the mean free path of the 
molecules is now equal to the length of the tube. In this 
high vacuum, the stream of molecules proceeding from the 
negative electrode is observed to go in parallel lines, and to 
produce a beautiful phosphorescent light where it strikes 
against the surface of the glass. The colour of this light 
varies with the kind of glass, but is independent of the 
nature of the residual gas. With uranium glass, the phos- 
phorescence is a dark green ; with English glass, blue ; and 
with soft Qerman glass, a bright apple-green. When the 
molecular stream is directed against a diamond inclosed in a 
tube, the diamond phosphoresces with a bright green colour, 
giving almost as much light as a candle. When the stream 
falls on a cluster of rubies, each ruby glows with a brilliant 
red glow. 

By using wide tubes of suitable shape, Mr Crookes has 
shewn that the shadow of any object placed in the path of 
the molecules is thrown upon the end of the tube ; and he 
hat also exhibited the curious experiment of making the 
moleeiilar stream drive a delicately balanced wheel, with 
mica Tines, supported on pivots inside the tube. 

nie character of the discharge in a vacuum tube is found 
to depend greatly upon the size of the negative terminal. 
When this is snudl, the tube appears to expose a resistance to 
the paasage of the discharge, and the striation is formed with 
greater difficulty. This is shewn by having a tube with one 
large and one small terminal, and sending the discharge 
through it alternately in opposite directions. When the 
small terminal is negative, the strise are very faint, if at all 
present ; but when the large terminal is negative, they come 
out with great distinctness. 

Qoldstein has recently shewn tkat th& n&^M\N^ X/snsso^ 
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though not the positive, can be replaced by a thin sheet or 
cylinder of non-conducting material, provided it be perforated 
by a number of small holes. With this form of negative, 
striation and all the other phenomena of vacuum tubes come 
out almost as well as with a metallic electrode. 

When a magnet is presented to a vacuum tube through 
which a discharge is passing, the discharge is seen to be 
deflected, one pole appearing to attract and the other to repel 
it. This is obviously analogous to the known action of a 
magnet upon a movable conductor carrying a current. And 
not only does the magnet act upon the discharge as a whole, 
but, when closely examined, it is also found to have a similar 
action upon each individual stria, giving one the impression 
that each stria is a complete separate discharge. 

Another remarkable phenomenon connected with the dis- 
charge in vacuum tubes remains to be noticed — the pheno- 
menon, namely, of the sensitive state. This is the name given 
to the state of the discharge when it is affected, in the way of 
being either attracted or repelled by the approach of a con- 
ductor, such as the tip of the finger, to the side of the tube. 




Fig. 184. 

In all cases the sensitive state is found to be due to the dis- 
charge being intermittent, and this intermittence is most 
easily produced by interposing an air-space between the 
terminal of the machine and the terminal of the tube. This 
is called including an air-spa/rk in the circuit. When the 
air-spark is positive — that is, when the gap is between the 
terminal of the tube and the positive terminal of the machine 
— the approach of the conductor causes a repulsion of the dis- 
charge ; and, when the air-spark is negative, an attraction is 
prod uced. The eiLplanaXion. \x&\id\V} %vn ^u ^i \]bk\& ^henomenoa 
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is as follows : On account of the intermittent natnre of the 
discharge, a greater quantity of electricity is sent through the 
tube at each discharge than if the discharge were more con- 
tinuous. This quantity of electricity produces a charge on 
the inside surface of the glass of the tube, and perhaps also 
in the particles of the gas themselves. Hence, when a con- 
ductor connected to earth is brought near to the tube, it is 
acted upon inductively by the charge on the tube, and a 
redistribution of the electricity takes place at the point 
opposite the end of the conductor. In this way the con- 
ductor comes to act as a second terminal. Now, when the 
air-spark is positive, the induced electricity on the end of the 
conductor will be negative, and, in consequence, it will act 
as a second negative terminal, and produce the usual appear- 
ance of a dark space which accompanies the negative elec- 
trode. Hence the charge will seem to be repelled. On the 
other hand, when the air-spark is negative, the point of the 
conductor will be positively electrified by induction through 
the tube, and will act as a positive terminal, producing the 
usual luminosity and striation which proceed from the positive 
electrode. Hence, in this case, the discharge will appear to 
be attracted. The above explanation is not, in all points, 
quite satisfactory, and more experimenting is needed to bring 
out the full explanation of the phenomenon. This subject, 
along with the whole phenomena of vacuum tubes, has been 
recently studied with great care by Mr Spottiswood, whose 
results are to be found in the Philosophical Transactions, 

HAONETO-BLEOTBIO INDUCTION— MAGNETO-ELECTRICITT. 

293. Magneto-electricity includes all phenomena where 
magnetism gives rise to electricity. There are practically 
two cases of it — namely, when the current is induced in a 
coil of insulated wire, and when it is induced in conducting- 
plates. 

Ourrents Induced by Magnets In OoUb of Wire. 

294 How a Current is induced in a Coil by a Magnet. — 
When a coil, in which a current ciiculaVA^, \& c\Qcv.O&i^ ^^^^^ 
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within another coil unconnected with it, a contrary induced 
current in the outer coil marks its entrance, and when it is 
withdrawn, a direct induced current attends its withdrawal 
Change, whether in the position or current strength of the 
primary coil, induces currents in the secondary coil, and 
the intensity of the induced current is in proportion to 
the amount and suddenness of the change. In singular 
confirmation of Amp^'s theory, a permanent bar^magnet 
may be substituted for the primary coil in these experi- 
ments, and the same results obtained with greater intensity. 
When a bar-magnet is introduced into the secondary coili 
a current is indicated ; and when it is withdrawn, a current 
in a contrary direction is observed ; and these currents take 
place in the directions required by Ampere's theory. A 

change of position of the mag- 
net is marked by a current, as 
in the former case. If we had 
the means of increasing or 
lessening the magnetism of the 
bar, currents would be induced 
the same as those obtained bj 
strengthening or weakening the 
current in the primary coiL It 
is this inductive power of iron 
at the moment that a change 
takes place in its magnetism, 
that forms the basis of magneto- 
electric machines. The manner 
in which this is taken advanti^ 
of will be easily understood by 
reference to fig. 185. NS is a 
permanent horseshoe magnet, and let us suppose it to be 
fixed ; CD is a bar of soft iron, with coils A and B wonnd 
round its extremities, and may be looked upon as the 
armature of the magnet. CD is capable of rotation round 
the axis EF. So long as CD remains in the position indicated 
in the figure, no currents are induced in the surrounding 
coilS; for no change takes place in the magnetism induced 
in it hy the action oi 'K^. TVvs^ tuqixic^kca. tbaA the poles 
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of CD leave NS, the magnetism of the soft iron diminishes 
as its distance from NS increases, and when it stands 
at right angles to its former position, the magnetism has 
disappeared. Daring the first quarter-revolution, therefore, 
the magnetism of the soft iron diminishes, and this is 
attended in the coil (for both coils act, in fact, as one) by an 
electric current, which becomes manifest when the ends, e, e, 
of the coil are joined by a conductor. During the second 
quarter-revolution, the magnetism of the armature increases 
till it reaches a maximum, when its poles are in a line with 
those of NS. A current also marks this increase, and pro- 
ceeds in the same direction as before ; for though the mag- 
netism increases instead of diminishes, which of itself would 
reverse the induced current, the poles of the revolving 
armature, in consequence of their change of position with the 
poles of the permanent magnet, have also been reversed, and 
this double reversal leaves the current to move as before. For 
the second half-revolution, the current also proceeds in one 
direction, but in the opposite way, corresponding to the 
reversed position of the armature. Thus, in one revolution of 
a soft iron armature in front of the poles of a permanent magnet^ 
two currents are induced in the coils encircling it, in opposite 
directions, ea>ch lasting half a revolution, starting from the line 
joining ihe poles. 

Currents Induced laj Magnets In Conduotlng-plates. 

295. The Magnetism of Rotation was discovered by Arago 
in the years 1824-5. He observed that when a magnetic 
needle was made to oscillate immediately above a copper 
plate, it came sooner to rest than it did otherwise. The 
oscillations were made in the same time as when away from 
the plate, but they were less in extent : the plate seemed thus 
to act as a damper to the motions of the needle. This being 
the action of the plate at rest on the needle in motion, Arago 
reasoned that the needle at rest would be influenced by the 
plate in motion. Experiment confirmed this surmise. He 
made a copper disc revolve with great rapidity under a 
needle, resting on a membrane placed right over the disc, and 
quite unconnected with it, the middle oi t\i& u*^^^^ \^Ksa^ 
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placed above the centre of the disc As expected, the needle 
deflected in the direction of the motion of the disc The 
deflection of the needle increased with the rapidity of the 
motion, and when it reached a sufficient amount, the needle 
no longer remained in a fixed position, but turned round 
after the disc. This action of the revolving disc was 
attributed to what was then called the ^Magnetism of 
Rotation,' and the name has been .since retained. The 
explanation of this phenomenon was first given by Faraday 
(1831). He proved it to arise from the reaction of currents 
induced in the plate in motion by the magnet 

296. The magnetism of rotation is only one of a very large 
class of phenomena, in which the motion either of a magnet 
or a wire conveying a current induces a current in a neigh- 
bouring conductor. 

With the aid of Lenz's law, we can easily understand the 
principles at work in Arago's revolving plate. Fig. 186 

represents what takes place in it 
The plate, P P, may be regarded 
as divided into four parts ; those 
of which n, n', «, «' form the 
centres. The part n approaches 
the north pole, N, of the mag- 
netic needle NS. In order to 
impede the motion of approach, 
n must be forced to assume 
north polar magnetism, the 
current of which moves, as 
shewn in the figure, from right 
to left The part of which n' is the centre, leaving a south 
pole, will be induced to assume north polar magnetism 
to impede the rotation of the disc The currents of n and n' 
are coincident at their further ends, but in the middle, as 
shewn by the dotted lines, they are opposed, the result 
of which is that one current circulates, as shewn by the 
continuous line in the left-hand side of the plate. A similar 
state of things is also found in the right-hand half, as shevm 
in the figure. The two main currents are coincident in the 
middle of the plate. It \a >iJti^a <»iiV=>SaaR^ ^ujnrent which 




Fig. 189. 
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affects the needle ; it ranB in a direction a little in advance 
of the needle, as the inductive power of the magnet takes 
some time to act As the induced current lies below the 
needle, the deflection, according to the mle, takes place in 
the direction of the motion of the disc If the disc were 
Btationary, the currents induced in the plates would mani- 
festly impede the oscillations of the needle. When cuts are 
made in the disc in the line of the ladii, it loaea almost 
entirelj its disturbing power ; the currents 
formed in the whole disc can no longer take 
place, and those formed in the Tarious sectors 
are weak in comparieon ; hj filling up the 
vacant spaces with solder, the power is nearly 
restored to it. As is to be expected, the effect 
of the revolving plate depends on the conduct- 
ing power of the material of which it is made. 
It is owing to its high conducting power that 
copper is so much used in these experiments ; 
hence, also, it is that copper is so much 
employed in the construction of magnetic 
apparatns, A capper compass-box, for instance, 
is not only desirable, from its being free from 00 
iron, but it acts also as a damper to bring the ^^ 

needle quickly to rest when disturbed. n^T^ 

297. Lenz'a law is applicable to all cases ^"^ft 
when electricity is induced by the motion of a Ijr 

magnet, or of a conducting circuit. We may || 

quote only two other experiments as illustra- T 

tions of it. In the first experiment, a small j<^ ]^_ 
cube of copper (fig. 187) is hung by a thread to 
a frame, and placed between the poles of a powerful electro- 
magnet ; the cube is sent into rapid rotation by the twist on 
the thread, previously given tt ; it is instantly brought to a 
halt, when the current is allowed to circulate in the coils of 
the m^:net, and it begins its motion again when the current 
is turned off. In the second experiment, a disc of copper 
(Gg. 188) is made to rotate rapidly between the poles n, », of 
au electro-magnet, by means of a handle and intervening 
wheelworfc turned by the experimenlet. 'WtftTi. ftia ^nxi.w& 
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magnetises the soft iron poles, the disc, moving freely hefore, 
appears suddenly to meet with an unseen resistance, and 

the rotation continues slowly or 
not at alL If persisted in, the 
rotation causes the disc to rise 
in temperature, the rise being 
proportionate^ according to Fou- 
cault, to the square of the velocity 
of rotaiion. As shewn in the 
figure, the approaching part of 
the disc has a south pole turned 
to 8 and a north pole to n. The 
Fig. 188. receding part manifests the 

opposite polarity, both polarities 
combining to resist the motion of the disc. The currents 
marked with dotted lines are not the only currents. There 
are several such currents in the same direction, extending 
out like waves on each half, coinciding in the line between 
the centre and the poles. Hence, if a circuit were formed, 
including the radius between the centre and the two poles, a 
current in one direction would be constantly transmitted 
through it. This may be done by connecting a wire with 
the axis of the plate, and by making a spring press on the 
edge of the plate, at the poles, so as to give a path for the 
current without impeding the plate. To the spring a wire 
must also be attached. The two wires being connected with 
a galvanometer, a current in one direction would be indicated 
by it as the plate revolves. A machine of this kind, invented 
by Faraday (1831), was the first form of the magneto-electric 
machine. Chapter XXII. 

ABSOLUTS ELEOTBICAt MEASUREMENTS. 

298. How an Electric Resistance may he expressed as an 
Absolute Velocity. — It has already been shewn (sect 186) that 
the dimensions of a resistance are the same as those of a 
velocity ; and it becomes an important experimental prohlem 
to find the velocity which is equivalent to the resistance of a 
wire of given length, thickness, and material. This has been 
done by the Britiab. Aaaoc-iaXioxL ^wnx!DL\\.\»fc^\s\ order to find 
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in absolute measure the value of the ohm or B.A. unit, as it is 
called. The method adopted will be understood from what 
follows : Suppose, at any part of the earth's surface, two rails 
are placed parallel to each other, so that the plane passing 
through them shall be perpendicular to the magnetic 
meridian, or to the lines of horizontal force. We may thus 
put the rails horizontally, the one lying right above the 
other. Suppose now that a rod, standing vertically, connects 
these rails, and can be slid along without friction between 
them. Let the ends of the rails at either termination be 
connected with a rod of equal length to the slider, and let it 
be placed in the magnetic meridian, or at right angles to the 
plane in which the slider moves. Let this rod be bent so as 
to form an arc of 57^° of a circle, the radius of which must 
be the length of the rod or of the slider, and let a small 
needle be suspended at the centre. There will be thus a 
complete conducting circuit formed by one rail, the rod, the 
other rail, and the slider. Let the resistance, moreover, 
throughout this circuit be the same, whatever the position of 
the slider in the rails, or, which is the same thing, let the 
rails be perfect conductors. When the sliding rod is moved, 
it cuts the horizontal lines of magnetic force at right angles, 
and a current is induced by them in it, the strength of which 
is proportionate to the number of lines cut by it in a given 
time. The faster, therefore, the rod moves, the greater is the 
current, and the greater will be the deflection of the small 
needle. When it is moved with such a velocity that the 
needle deflects 45°, the current in the arc has acquired the 
same power over the needle as the earth's magnetism. The 
current induced in the slider is in such a direction that the 
vertical action between it and the earth's magnetism offers 
resistance to its further motion, and work therefore has to be 
expended to move the slider. The work expended in a given 
time, say a second, in moving the rod, is within the circuit 
equivalent to the electro-motive force, or the work done in 
producing the current If the resistance within the circuit 
which the electro-motive force has to overcome in generating 
a current capable of causing a deflection, say of 45°, be small, 
the velocity of the slider will be coirea^oii^cai^^ ^\CkSi^\'"^ 
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great, correspondingly great The velocity of the slider thns 
measures the resistance of the circuit 

Although this arrangement, which contains the germ of 
the reasoning, cannot be practically carried out, other 
arrangements can by calculation be reduced to it. To fix 
our ideas, let the slider be a metre in length ; let it move, 
say, 10,000 metres per second to cause a deflection of 45°— 
that is, to generate a unit current in the supposed circuit 
The slider, in moving at this rate, describes an area of 10,000 
square metres, which is the measure of the number of lines 
of force cut, or of the inductive power of the earth's horizontal 
magnetism in the experiment It may be obtained, as in 
this case, by a slider of a metre in length moving at the rate 
of 10,000 metres per second, or one 100 metres in length 
moving with tutt^Ii part of the velocity — that is, 100 metres. 

Suppose, now, I wish to know the resistance offered by a 
wire of a certain thickness, expressed as a velocity, I bend 
6'2832 metres of it into the form of a ring of one metre in 
radius, and make the ring capable of rotation round a vertical, 
as it is in fig. 188, round a horizontal axis. The induction 
to which the ring is subjected in its rotation, causes two 
opposite currents to traverse it in one revolution, the turning- 
point being when the ring is at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian ; but since each half changes its side with each 
change of current, to an observer north or south of the ring 
the current appears to move always in the same direction, 
and it consequently affects a needle placed at its centre in the 
same way. To reduce the motion of the ring to the equiva- 
lent motion of «the slider, we must project the motion of 
the ring on a vertical plane at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian. The semi-revolution of the sphere described 
by the ring projected on this plane is the area included by 
the ring, namely, 3'1416 square metres, and by a whole 
revolution twice this, or 6*2832 square metres. If ten 
revolutions per second produce a deflection of 45°, the 
effective area is 62*832, which is equivalent to a metre slider 
moving at the rate of 62 '838 metres per second. But we 
reckon the current from one metre of it, so that the velocity 
of the ring must be 6*^^^^ \ims& Sxi<i.iL^a£ft^to ^ive one metre 
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the effect of the whole circumference : the equivalent velocity 
of the metre slider must thus be 394*7. The resistance of 
6*2832 metres of the wire in question is thus 394*7 metres per 
second, and we can easily calculate the length of it necessary 
to produce a resistance of one metre, or of 10,000,000 metres, 
the B.A. unit Here we have only given the mere out- 
line of the process of estimating resistance as an absolute 
velocity. It was essentially by this method, which is due to 
Sir William Thomson, that Messrs Maxwell, Stewart, and 
Jenkin (1863-4), with almost perfect experimental and 
mathematical skill, measured the absolute resistance of a 
coil instead of a ring of copper wire, and thence obtained 
a material value fbr a B.A. unit. Should the material 
standard they found be lost or damaged, it could be again 
renewed by a new determination. 

299. Relation between the Electro-static and the Electro- 
magnetic Systems of Units, — These systems have already been 
explained (sects. 183, 185), and it has been shewn (sect. 186) 
that the ratio of the electro-static to the electro-magnetic unit 
of quantity of electricity, is a quantity whose dimensions are 
the same as those of a velocity. Denoting this ratio by v, we 
can obtain by means of it a set of equations connecting the 
numbers which express in electro-static and electro-magnetic 
measure the same quantity of electricity, the same current, 
the same electro-motive force, the same resistance, and the 
same capacity. 

(1) Let q and Q be the electro-static and the electro- 
magnetic measure of the same quantity of electricity. Then 
evidently we have 

q = vQ. (1) 

(2) Let c and C be the electro-static and the electro- 
magnetic measure of the same current ; and let q and Q be 
the electro-static and the electro-magnetic measure of the 
quantity of electricity conveyed by the current in the time t ; 
then we have 

q = ct, 
and Q = Ct; 

but q==vQ \i^ V^» 
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Therefore ct = vQt; 

therefore c = vQ, (2) 

(3) Let e and E be the electro-static and the electro- 
magnetic measure of the same electro-motive force, and let g 
and Q be the electro-static and electro-magnetic measure of 
the quantity of electricity transferred from one point to 
another whose difference of potential is e or E ; then the work 
done is represented by qe or QE. Hence, 

ge = QE ; 

but g = vQ. 

Therefore vQe = QE. 

E 
Hence « = — . (3) 

(4) Let r and R be the electro-static and the electro- 
magnetic measure of the resistance of the same wire ; and let 
e and E be the electro-static and electro-magnetic measure of 
the difference of potential between its ends, and c and C the 
electro-static and electro-magnetic measure of the current 
through it ; then, by Ohm's law, we have 
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and 

Therefore 

but 

and 

Therefore 

Hence v = — , that is, r = -^. (4) 

vr tr 

(5) Let 8 and S be the electro-static and the electro-magnetic 
measure of the capacity ol >iXi^ cassx^ <:xsvA^\yaAr ; and let q and 
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Q be the electro-static and electro-magnetic measure of the 
charge in it, and e and E the corresponding measures of the 
difference of potential ; then 





g = es, 


and 


Q = ES; 


but 


2 = vQ, 


and 


E 
e . 

V 


Therefore 


E 
t;Q = — . 8. 

V 


Hence 


V.ES =— .«; 


therefore 


B = V^S. 



(5) 

The above equations indicate five distinct methods of 
finding the value of v, 

Weber and Kohlrausch compared the two measures of the 
same quantity of electricity, that quantity being the charge 
of a Leyden jar. ;The difference of potential between the 
coatings was obtained directly by an electrometer. The 
capacity was expressed in absolute measure by finding the 
radius of a sphere which had the same capacity as the jar. 
The product of these two numbers gave the quantity of 
electricity in the jar in electro-static measure. The jar was 
then discharged through the coil of a galvanometer, and, 
from the swing of the needle, the number representing the 
electro-magnetic measure of the charge was obtained. The 
ratio of the two numbers gave the value of v, which was 

V = 3*1704 X 10^® centimetres per second. 

Sir William Thomson compared the two measures of the 
same electro-motive force. The electro-motive force in 
electro-static measure was obtained directly by an electro- 
meter. The electro-magnetic measure was obtained by 
observing the current which it could send through a wire of 
known resistance, and applying Ohm's law. The ratio of the 
two numbers gave for v the value 
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Clerk Maxwell also compared the two measures of the same 
electro-motive force, but by a different method. He balanced 
the electro-static repulsion of two similarly charged insulated 
discs against the electro-magnetic attraction of two flat spiral 
coils of known resistance and carrying known currents. This 
method gave for v the value 

V = 2*8798 X 10^** centimetres per secoDd. 

The other methods indicated by the above equation have 
also been employed by different experimenters, and results 
obtained fairly concordant with the values already given. 

300. Physical meaning of v. — An idea of the physical 
meaning of v may be got as follows. We may evidently 
regard an electric current as a close succession of statically 
charged bodies, each containing the quantity of electricity 
which the current transmits in a second, and all moving with 
the velocity of electricity. Hence, if we have two bodies 
statically charged with like electricity, moving in the same 
direction, and with the same velocity in parallel lines, we see 
that, at a certain velocity, the electro-static repulsion between 
the bodies will just be balanced by the electro-magnetic 
attraction arising from the parallel currents produced by 
their motion. If V be this velocity, then it can be shewn 
that Y = v. This result was predicted by Clerk Maxwell, 
and has been so far verified by Professor Rowland, who has 
shewn that an insulated statically-charged rotating disc has a 
distinct electro-magnetic action on a freely suspended astatic 
needle. 
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Part rV.-PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OP 
CURRENT ELECTRICITY. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ELECTRO-METALLUBGY. 

301. Electro-metallurgy is the art of depositing, electro- 
chemically, a coating of metal on a surface prepared to 
receive it. It may be divided into two great divisions — 
electrotjrpe and electro-plating, gilding, &c. — the former 
including all cases where the coating of metal has to be 
removed from the surface on which it is deposited, and the 
latter all cases where the coating remains permanently fixed. 
Gold, platinum, silver, copper, zinc, tin, lead, cobalt, nickel, 
can be deposited electrolytically. 

302. Electrotype is the art of copying seals, medals, engraved 
plates, ornaments, &c., by means of the galvanic current in 
metal, more especially copper. The manner in which this is 
done will be best understood by taking a particular instance. 
Suppose we wish to copy a seal in copper : an impression of 
it is first taken in gutta-percha, sealing-wax, fusible metal, or 
other substance which takes, when heated, a sharp impression. 
While the impression — say, in gutta-percha — ^is still soft, we 
insert a wire into the side of it As gutta-percha is not a 
conductor of electricity, it is necessary to make the side on 
which the impression is taken conducting ; this is done by 
brushing it over with plumbago by a camel-hair brush. The 
wire is next attached to the zinc pole of a weakly charged 
Daniell's cell, and a copper plate is attached by a wire to the 
copper pole of the cell. When the impression and the copper 
plate are dipped into a strong solution of the sulphate of 
copper, they act as the — and -h electrodes. The copper of 
the solution begins to deposit itself on the impression, iirst at 
the black-leaded surface in the vicinity ol Xibi^ <:.QT2kSi^^:Xks!i% 
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wire, tbea it gtadnalljr creeps over the whole conducting 
Burface. After a. day or two, the impression is taken <mt; 
and the copper deposited on it, which hits now fonaed a 
tolerably strong plate, can be easily lemoved by insetting the 
point, of a knife between the impression and the edge of Ha 
plate. On the side of this plate, next the matrix, we baie ti 
perfect copy of the original iieaL If a, medal or coin is to be 
taken, we may proceed in the same way, or we may take the 
medal itself, and lay the copper on it. Id the latter case, the 
first cast, BO to speak, that we take of each fitoe is negative, 
shewing depressions where the medal shews relief ; bnt thii 
is taken as the matrix for a second copy, which exactly 
resembles the original The adhesion between the two ii 
slight, and they can be easily separated. The cell of a battei; 
is not needed to excite the cnmnL 
A galvanic pair can be made out 
of the object to he coated and a 
piece of zinc, Fig. 189 shews how 
this may be done. B is a glass 
vessel, containing sulphate of cop- 
per ; A is another, supported od 
B by a wire frame, and containiog 
a weak solution of salpburic acid. 
^ The glaaa vessel. A, is without a 
bottom, but is closed below bj > 
Fig. 180. bladder. A piece of zinc, Z, is 

put in the sulphuric acid, and a 
wire, D, coated with insulating varnish, establishes a con- 
nection between it and the impression, C, which is laid belov 
the bladder. Electrotype is of the greatest importance in the 
arts ; by means of it, engraved copper plates may be multi- 
plied indefinitely, so that proof-impressions need be no rarit; ; 
wood-cuts can be converted into copper ; bronzes can be 
copied ; and several like applications are made of it too 
numerous to mention. By connecting a copper plate readf 
for corrosion with the + pole, and making it a -f electrode, 
it can be etched with more certainty than with the simple 
acid, and without the acid fumes. 
303, £ie<j(ro-pUiting.— Ttwui ftie bA qI wn.^ut% the Uiser 
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metals with silver by the galvanic current It is one 
theoretically of great simplicity, but requires in the successful 
application of it very considerable experience and skill. 
Articles that are electro-plated are generally made of brass, 
bronze, copper, or nickel silver. The best electro-plated 
goods are of nickel silver. When Britannia metal, iron, zinc, 
or lead are electro-plated, they must be first electro-coppered, 
as silver does not adhere to the bare surfaces of these metals. 
Great care is taken in cleaning the articles previous to electro- 
plating, for any surface impurity would spoil the success of 
the operation. They are first boiled in caustic potash, to 
remove any adhering grease ; they are then immersed in 
dilute nitric acid, to dissolve any rust or oxide that may be 
formed on the surface ; and they are lastly scoured with fine 
sand. Before being put into the silvering bath, they are 
washed with nitrate of mercury, which leaves a thin film of 
mercury on them, and this acts as a cement between the 
article and the silver. The bath where the electro-plating 
takes place is a large trough of earthenware or other non- 
conducting substance. It contains a weak solution of cyanide 
of silver in cyanide of potassium (water, 100 parts ; cyanide 
of potassium, 10 parts ; cyanide of silver, 1 part). A plate of 
silver forms the + electrode ; and the articles to be plated, 
hung by pieces of wire to a metal rod lying across the trough, 
constitute the — electrode. When the plate is connected with 
the copper or -h pole of a one or more celled galvanic battery, 
according to the strength required, and the rod is joined with 
the zinc or — pole, chemical decomposition immediately 
ensues in the bath, the silver of the cyanide begins to deposit 
itself on the suspended objects, and the cyanogen, liberated 
at the plate, dissolves it, re-forming the cyanide of silver. 
According, then, as the solution is weakened by the loss of 
the metal going to form the electro-coating, it is strengthened 
by the cyanide of silver formed at the plate. The thickness 
of the plate depends on the time of its immersion. The 
electric current thus acts as the carrier of the metal of the 
plate to the objects immersed. In this way, silver becomes 
perfectly plastic in our hands. We can by this means, 
without mechanical exertion oi the cxai^ ol >i2£i^ ^i^'^&s&kSKSL^ 
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convert a piece of silver of any shape, however irregular, into 
a uniform plate, which covers, but in no way defaces, objects 
of the most complicated and delicate forms. When the 
plated objects are taken from the bath, they appear dull and 
white ; the dullness is first removed by a small circular brush 
of brass wire driven by a lathe, and the final polish is given 
by burnishing. The process of electro-gilding is almost 
identical with that of electro-plating, only the solution must 
be kept hot. Success in either is attained by proper 
attention to the strength of the battery, the strength of the 
solution, the temperature, and the size of the 4- electrode. 
Magneto-electric machines are now used very extensively for 
furnishing the necessary current in plating. For a description 
of these machines see Chapter XXIY. 

ELEGTBIC LIGHT. 

304 When the ends of two wires which form the poles of 
a powerful galvanic battery are made to touch, and then are 
separated for a short distance, the current which passes when 
the contact is made does not cease with the separation, bnt 
forces its way through the intervening air, accompanied with 
an intense evolution of light and heat. So great is the heat 
evolved that the most refractory metals are melted by it, and 
therefore some substance rivalling the metals in conducting 
power, but much more infusible, must be found to act as the 
poles, to allow of the continuation of the current in such 
circumstances. The various forms of carbon are well suited 
to this purpose ; the more compact forms of charcoal answer 
very well; baked carbon answers better; but the coke 
that is sublimed inside the retorts in the distillation of gas, 
both for durability and conducting power, makes by far the 
best poles. Sir Humphry Davy (1813) first discovered and 
described the electric light Fig. 190 represents a simple 
arrangement for producing it The carbon-points, P, N, are 
fixed into hollow brass rods, which are connected with the 
battery by wires entering at the binding screws «, & The 
rods slide in the heads of the glass pillars A, A, fixed to a 
fitand, so as to admit of the points being placed at different 
distances. The wires iiom t\i<i\)a.\X«t'3 -^^<»\i^S2a%^^i3erly con- 
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nected, the points are made to touch, and are then withdrawn 
a line or two, when the most dazzling light ensues, rivalling 
the light of the sun in purity and splendour. Its intensity is 
such as to prevent the eye from examining the particulars of 




Fig. 190. 

its production. These, however, may be ascertained by pro- 
jecting with a lens of short focus the images of the points on 
a screen, when they are seen as shewn in the figure. The 
light is found to arise chiefly from the intense whiteness of 
the tips of the carbon rods, and partially from an arch of 
flame extending from the one to the other. This arch is 
called the electric arc. The + pole is the brightest and the 
hottest ; a fact which may be proved by intercepting the 
current, when the + pole continues to appear red for some 
time after the — pole has become dark. 

During the maintenance of the light, a visible change takes 
place in the condition of the poles. The + pole expe- 
riences a loss of matter ; particles of carbon pass from it 
to the — pole, which they partly reach, and partly are 
burned by the oxygen of the air on the way. The same 
takes place, though to a much less extent, with the — pole ; 
80 that while the + pole becomes hollowed out or blunt 
by its losses, the — pole remains pointed by its apparent 
gains. The wasting away, particularly of the + pole, 
in a short time renders the distance between the poles too 
considerable to allow of the passage of the current, and the 
light is thus suddenly extinguished, until again renewed by 
contact and removaL The points may be removed with a 
powerful battery four or five millimetres before the circuit 
is broken. The transference of matter between the poles 
is considered to account for the exiBXAiic;^ cA \Xi<^ «x^> ^i:^^ 
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the passage through the air of the current, as thereby a 
conducting medium extends between the poles. The heat of 
this arch of flame, or electric a/rcy is the most intense that 
can be produced. Platinum melts in it like wax in the 
flame of a candle. Quartz, the sapphire, magnesia, lime, and 
other substances equally refractory, are forced by it into a 
state of fusion. The diamond, when placed in it, becomes 
white-hot, swells up, fuses, and is reduced to a black mass 
resembling coke. In this condition, it is still hard enough to 
scratch glass, but possesses almost no consistency, giving way 
to the pressure of the fingers. 

The electric light is caused, not by the combustion of the 
carbon, but by its being brought into a state of incandescence. 
The electric light can, in consequence, be produced in a 
vacuum, and below the surface of water, oils, and other non- 
conducting liquids. It is thus quite independent of the 
action of the air, a circumstance which has been turned to 
useful account. 

With a battery of some fifty Bansen's elements, a light is 
produced of very great brilliancy ; but when very great power 
is to be obtained, as well as brilliancy, twice or thrice that 
number must be employed. Fifty cells give a current suffi- 
cient to produce the light. If 150 cells be used, they are best 
arranged in three batteries, the + poles of all three being 
joined to form one + pole, and similarly with the — poles. 
With a battery of forty or fifty cells, no pointing of the rods 
is necessary, as this is done by the action of the electricity 

itself. 

The spectrum of the electric light is found to abound in 
violet rays, and hence it is well adapted to photographic 
purposes. Fizeau and Foucault found that with a battery of 
46 Bunsen cells, a light was obtained which had 34 times 
the photographic efficacy of the lime-ball light, both being 
tested by the effect produced on a plate covered with the 
iodide of silver. The same electric light, when compared in 
the same way with the sun, was found to stand as 23 to 100. 
For the production of the electric light, the various forms 
oi dynamo-macMnes (Chap. XXIV.) are now all but unive^ 
B&lly employed. 
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305. Electric Lamps, — Various arrangements have been 
invented for maintaining the steadiness of the electric 
light. The aim in all such is to keep the carbon points, 
by some mechanical contrivance, within such a distance of 
each other that the current can pass between them. Foucault, 
aided by Duboscq, was the first (1849) who constructed 
an electric lamp of this description. In it, by aid partly 
of an electro-magnet, and partly of clock-work, the two 
points are made to travel towards each other at rates 
corresponding to those of their consumption, the -t- pole in 
this way travelling faster than the — . A detent is fixed to 
the keeper of the electro-magnet, which locks the clock-work 
when the keeper is brought up to the magnet, and withdraws 
it when it is away from it. The keeper is acted upon by a 
counter-spring, which draws it away from the magnet when 
the current does not circulate, or when it is too weak to act 
effectively. Thus, when the points waste away and separate 
from each other, the current becomes weaker, and when it 
gets so weak as to impair the splendour of the light, it is so 
arranged that the spring draws away the keeper, and thereby 
liberates the clock-work. The points are now made to 
approach until the current, by the nearing of the points, 
acquires sufficient strength to draw the keeper to it and 
insert the detent There is thus a constant locking and 
unlocking of the clockwork, and the points are kept at the 
distance fitted to produce the most brilliant light. 

The above is an example of one of the earliest forms of 
what are called focussing arc la/mps. They are mostly used 
for experimental work in the laboratory ; and not for general 
electric lighting, where it is not essential that the electric arc 
should always remain exactly at the same place. For the 
latter purpose, a great variety of non-focussing arc lamps has 
been devised. In them the upper carbon is allowed to 
approach the lower merely by the weight of the upper 
carbon-holder ; and when the requisite distance for the arc 
to pass is reached, the upper carbon-holder is clamped by 
means of an electro-magnet actuated by the current itself. 
When the distance between the carbons becomes too great, 
the electro-magnet ceases, or paitiaWy ce^^^^ \i^ ^<:.\>> «sl^ "^^ 
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weight of the carboD-h older again brings it down to the 
right distance. An early form of this lamp, made by 
Mr Hart, is represented in £g. 
101. A is the upper carbou- 
holder, B the electro- magnet, and 
D the clamping arrangemeiit 
worked hj the armature F. 
When the current pasBw, A i« 
drawn up by the magnet B, and 
the arc is prodnced. When tiie 
carbona waste, the magnet Cult, 
and the points come together 
again, and the original pioceKis 
repeated. 
In Crompton'B lamp, m 




naed, the npper carbon-holder in 
its descent tnrns a train of wheel- 
work, which can be iostantlf 
stopped by a friction break 
applied to the circomfeienee of 
one of the wheels. The break is 
worked by an electro-m^net, 
and the clamping and nnclamp- 
log take phice with great regn- 
larity, and almost entirely avoid 
any blinking in the light. 

An ingenious form of arc lamp 
was invented by Jablochkoll in 
1876, and is known as Jabloch- 
koffs candle. It is represented in fig. 192, where C and D 
are two thin carbon pencils separated by a thin layer of 
kaolin clay, B. The current, from an alternate-current 
machine, passes alternately np each carbon, and forms the 
electric arc at A ; and in this way the two carbons iM 
made to consume equally. Two or more of these candles 
are usually placed in one lamp, and an arrangement it 
provided whereby the current is automatically shifted 
from the one to the other as each is auccesaion bona 
done. 



F,g. Ml. 
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Another form of arc lamp is repreaented in fig. 193, 
called tiia Wallace-Parmer lamp, A and B are oarboQ platea, 
the Tipper of which is coatroUed by the magnet C, by which 




Fig. 1(2. 



it IB drawn np when the current pawes, and the light springs 
out at the point where the requisite distance for the arc 
is found. When this part wastes, the light travela to 
(taothet, and so on backwards and forwards along the 
caiboQB. 

306. IncandeKenl Lampt.— ■'When a strong current passes 
through a spiral of fine platinum wire, of the requisite 
reBistance, the spiral is raised to a state of bright incan- 
descence, and so becDmeB a source of light This is the 
amplest example of an incandescent lamp, of which a con- 
wderablo variety now exista In Mr Swsn's lamp the 
platinum spiral is replaced by a fine fibre of carbon prepared 
by carbonising a cotton thread at a high temperature, and 
in apace void of air. The ends of tihe &\it%«xQe);N»i:(x'^xi^ 
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the electrodes, and the fibre is usually bent into a horse-shoe 
form, with a single spiral coil in the middle. The whole is 
inclosed in a small glass globe, whicb is exhausted very 
perfectly of air, and then hermetically sealed. The object 
of this is to prevent the rapid oxidation of the carbon when 
in a state of incandescence, which would soon make it 
consume away. Such a lamp will bum for 600 or 1000 
hours without visible deterioration. 

In Mr Edison's incandescent lamp, the carbon fibre is 
prepared by the carbonising process from a strip of bamboo 
cane. The other arrangements are similar to those of the 
Swan lamp. In order to prolong the life of the lamp, Mr 
Edison makes one end of his carbon fibre a little thicker 
than the other, and sends the current through the lamp 
always in the same direction. 

Other examples of incandescent lamps in use are the 
Maxim and the Lane Fox, which, however, do not differ 
essentially from those described. 

Incandescent lamps are found very serviceable for houBe- 
hold illumination, seeing that a number of them, sometimes 
as many as forty, can be put upon one circuit, and lit by one 
machine. 

307. The attempt which has been made to substitute the 
electric light for coal-gas in lighting up streets and public 
places, has proved very successful. By contrivances similar 
to those described above, the light may be continued for 
hours, and it has been used with excellent effect wheie a 
limited space has to be lit up, such as in the construction of 
bridges, at railway-stations, theatres, &c* It has also been 
applied with success to lighthouse illumination ; and it has 
been found that the power of the electric light to penetrate 
fogs is immensely superior to that of the usual oil-light At 
lighthouses the current is got from dynamo-machines, driven 
by steam-engines. 

EZPLODINa OUNFOWDEB AT A DISTANCE. 

308. The application of the galvanic current to exploding 
gunpowder at a diatance depends on the power it has to ignite 
thin wires of coiivpaaraA.v7ft\7 \»ftL <»^x^^\v.0C\tv^ xoAtalSt "wch 



aa iteel and platinam. The cnrrent must be tranamitted to 
the point trhete the eiplo»on is to take place bj good con- 
ducting nires, and the thin wire is made to connect the two 
ends of these wirea in the gunpowder. A red-heat la thus 
only developed at the spot where it is required. The circuit 
i» not completed until all airangementa foi the bloating are 
ready, and all peisona connected with the preparationa are at 
a safe distance from it. Roberts (1838) devised a method of 
eondnctiog galvanic blasting which soon became 
almost nniTewaL It ia shewn in fig. 194, A tin 
tube, 3 inohes loi^ and f of an inch wide, is filled 
with gunpowder, and stopped with a cork at each 
end. Through one of the corks, two copper wires 
are inserted, ending in the cartridge in something 
like a pair of horns. The wires are insulated 
from each other by woollen yam. They are con- 
tioned without the cartridge for about 10 feet, 
when they part company so as to allow the battery I 
wirea to be attached to them. The ends of the 
horns within the cartridge are connected by a thin 
ateel wire, i an inch in length, wonnd round and 
soldered to each of them. At the ends there ia of 
conne no insulating matter ; indeed they mnst be ^'s- let- 
filed or cleaned so as to make the connection with 
them and the thin wire complete. When a hole is bored for 
blasting, say 6 or 7 feet long and 2 inches wide, the charge 
of powder and the cartridge are inserted ao that the cartridge 
lies in the middle of the charge, and the rest of the bore is 
filled with straw and sand in the usual way. The 10-foot 
wires project beyond the hole, and the battery-wires can be 
conveniently attached to them. When all is ready, the drcnit 
ia completed, and the explosion immediately follows. The 
steel wire ia burnt away by the current, but the long copper 
wires are uninjured, and ready to be fitted up as before. 
Such cartridges are generally kept ready for use in mining 
establishments. In long circuits the function of the return 
wire may be performed by the earth, as in the electric 
telegraph. 

When aeveral chaiges have to be &c«^«:tQn<»,'Oii%V&St!b 
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are generally included in one circuit. As there is always 
gome difference in the steel wires, or in the way they are 
fitted, it not iinfrequently happens that one cartridge is fired 
before the others. The circuit is thus broken, and the others 
are left unfired. With this arrangement, there is no certainty 
of a simultaneous discharge. If this is wanted, the galvanic 
current must be abandoned, and recourse must be had to the 
electricity of the induction coiL If the ends of the wires 
within the cartridge be brought so near that the induced cur- 
rent can leap over the distance between them, no steel wire is 
needed ; the inductive spark itself can effect the ignition. 
After explosion, the distance of the ends remains the same, 
and the sparks continue. If, then, there be several chaigeB 
to be fired in the same circuit, the firing of one does not stop 
the current, which continues even after all have been fired. 
The induction spark does not, however, kindle gunpowder 
with certainty, so that between the ends some material must 
be placed more easily ignited than gunpowder — such as white 
gunpowder, gun-cotton, &c. When the number of simulta* 
neous explosions is great (five or six), some very readily 
exploded substance, such as fulminating mercury, must be 
placed in the path of the spark discharge. 

AheFs fuses give us all that can be wished in the way 
of certainty and simplicity. Abel does not use a thin 
platinum wire between the two circuit terminations, bat he 
uses what is in effect the same — a mixture that conducts, bat 
conducts with difficulty. His fuses are primed with a 
mixture of chlorate of potassium, subphosphide of copper, 
and subsulphide of copper. The conducting ingredient is 
the subsulphide of copper, which must be added in such a 
proportion as to render the whole difficultly conducting. 
When the current passes through the mixture, it develops 
sufficient heat to explode it, and thereby the charge of gun- 
powder. Abel's fuses are chiefly intended for the electricity 
of the magneto-electric machine or of the induction coi), 
although the ingredients may be so compounded as to serve 
also for that of the voltaic battery. A very small machine is 
sufficient fox the purpose. The little pocket machines 
employed for medical p\xipa&^^ %ife TsaftSc^ ^t^fc ^^ these fuse^ 
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They are very small, some of them about half an inch in 
length, and half the thickness of an ordinary pencil From 
what has been said, the application of electricity to the firing 
of torpedoes under water can be readily understood. 

ELECTRIC CLOCKS. 

309. Electric clocks may be divided into two classes — those 
in which the impulse is given to the pendulum directly by 
electric power, and those in which it is given by a weight or 
spring alternately liberated and restrained by electricity. Of 
the first kind, that invented by Bain (1840) is best known. 
In the ordinary clock, it is the clock that moves the pen- 
dulum ; in Bain's clock, it is the pendulum that moves the 
clock. As the construction of the pendulum is the only part 
of it connected with electricity, we shall confine our notice 
to a general description of the pendulum action. The 
lower part of the pendulum ar- 
rangement is shewn in fig. 195. 
The bob, B, consists of a bobbin 
of insulated copper wire, and 
is hollow in the centre ; the wires 
IT, w from both ends run along 
each side of the pendulum rod 
B (the lower part of which alone 
is seen), and are in metallic connec- 
tion respectively with the two 
springs from which the pendulum 
hangs. Two magnets or bundles of 
magnetic rods, NS, N'S', are fixed at Fig. 195. 

either side of the bob, and are of 

such dimensions that the hollow bob in its oscillation can 
pass a certain way over each without touching. The magnets 
have their like poles turned towards each other. The two 
springs of the pendulum rod are in connection with the two 
poles of a galvanic battery. In the connection between one 
of these springs and the battery, there is a break (not shewn 
in the fig.), worked by the pendulum rod. When the pendu- 
lum is made to move, say towards the right, it shifts a slider^ 
so as to complete the connection bel^eeiL ^<^ ^^^x^ ^''^^ 
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battery. The current thereupon descends one of the wires of 
the pendulum, passes through the coil of wire forming the 
bob, and ascends by the other. In so doing, it converts 
the bob into a temporary magnet, the south pole towards 
the right, and the north pole towards the left In this way, 
the south pole of the bob is repelled by the south pole, S, of 
the right-hand magnet ; and its north pole is attracted by 
the south pole, S\ of the left-hand magnet, so that from this 
double repulsion and attraction both acting in the same 
direction, the bob receives an impulse towards the left 
Partly, therefore, from this impulse, and partly from its own 
weight, the pendulum describes its left oscillation ; and when 
it reaches the end of it, it moves the slider so as to cut off 
the battery current, and then returns towards the right, 
under the action simply of its own weight. On reaching the 
extreme right, as before, it receives a fresh impulse ; and 
thus, under the electric force exerted during its left oscilla- 
tion, the motion of the pendulum is maintcdned. So long as 
the electricity is supplied, the pendulum will continue to 
move. The current required is exceedingly weak, and Bain 
considered that it could be sufficiently excited by a plate of 
copper and a plate of zinc sunk into the ground, and acted 
upon by the moisture usually found there. This earth- 
battery, as he called it, was expected to act steadily for years ; 
but the result proved far otherwise, for the soil not unfre- 
quently dried up, leaving no trace of electrical action. The 
imperfection of the battery has led to a strong prejudice 
against these clocks — stronger, certainly, than they merit It 
has been found, however, by those who have employed them 
for astronomical purposes, that little dependence could be 
placed on them, and that the proper conditions of pendn- 
lum motion were, from the unsteady supply of electricity, 
interfered with ; hence the opinion has been generally 
accepted, that a pendulum moved immediately by electricity, 
does not keep very accurate time ; and the efforts that have 
of late been made in electric dock-making, have aimed at 
rendering the pendulum independent of the irregularities of 
the motive agent. 
A very important ap^\i<iaX\oTL ol^^iiiKa^^^Ti^s^^snsL has been 
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made by Mr Jones of Chester. Shortly after the invention 
of Bain's clock, Professor Wheatstone suggested that any 
number of such clocks could be made to move simultaneously 
by the same current of electricity. Mr Jones has turned this 
idea to account in the following way. A standard clock of the 
usual construction is made, by regulating the flow of a galvanic 
current, to control the action of any number of copying 
clocks, likewise of ordinary construction. The pendulum of 
the standard clock, itself in no way under electric control, on 
passing towards the right, touches a spring placed at the side, 
thereby completing the battery connection, and a current is 
transmitted to the copying clocks in a certain direction. On 
passing to the left side, the same takes place, but the current 
this time is sent through the circuit in the opposite direction. 
The pendulums of the copying-clocks are made on Bain's 
principle, but have, of course, no break to move, as the 
primary pendulum performs that function. Let us suppose, 
at first, that all the pendulums are at rest ; in this case, no 
current is transmitted. Let the standard pendulum now be 
moved to the right, the right spring is touched, and a current 
at the same instant circulates through the bobs of the copy- 
ing pendulums, and they thereby receive a simultaneous 
impulse towards the left. All the pendulums move then to 
the left ; and on reaching the extremity of this oscillation, the 
standard pendulum touches the left spring, and the secondary 
pendulums are now impelled to the right. The motion of 
each secondary pendulum soon increases, until it reaches its 
proper extent. The pendulums once set a-going are, how- 
ever, not intrusted solely to the stimulus of the electricity, but 
are moved by their own weights, as in ordinary clocks, so that 
if the electricity ceased to be sent to them, they would go on 
without it. It might be supposed that a confusion of the two 
forces, electricity and gravity, would ensue ; such, however, is 
not the case. While the motion of the clock is intrusted to 
its own weight, the pendulum submits docilely to the control- 
ling action of the electricity ; and thus a copying clock of 
little value may be invested with all the perfection of the 
most costly observatory clock. The success of Jones's penda- 
lum has been severely tested in tlie aiia\i^'W£L"ei\^«ws^<5rj'^\>s^ 
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Professor Fiazzi Smyth for firing the one o'clock time-gan at 
Edinburgh. A clock in the castle of Edinburgh is made to 
liberate the trigger of the gun exactly at one o'clock. This 
clock is r^ulated on Jones's principle^ by a clock at the 
Observatory on the CSalton Hill, nearly a mile distant The 
Observatory clock, by means of electricity, sets off a time-ball 
on Nelson's Monument, about 100 yards off, at the same 
instant The fall of the ball, and the flash of the gun, 
though occasioned each by its own clock, are perfectly 
simultaneous. 

In the second class of electric clocks, the electricity is not 
charged immediately with the maintaining of the pendulum 
motion, but draws up the weight, or liberates the spring which 
discharges that function. This is the same principle as holds 
in what is known in horology as the ' remontoir ' escapement 
Mr Shepherd of London was the first to introduce this prin- 
ciple into electric clock-making, and one of his clocks on a 
large scale was exhibited at the Exhibition of 1851. We 
have now all over the country, clocks regulated to Greenwich 
time by means of electricity. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MACHINES FOR CONVERTINa MECHANICAL WORE INTO 
ELECTRICITT, AND CONVERSELY. 

310. Machines for converting mechanical work into elec- 
tricity may be divided into two great classes — first, those for 
producing static electricity ; and, secondly, those for producing 
dynamic or current electricity. 

Of the first class we have two kinds — namely, those in 
which the electrification is produced by friction, and those 
whose action depends on the principle of electric induction. 
The most common example of the first class is the ordinary 
cylinder, or plate-glass electric machine, already described. 
Here we have a cylinder, or circular plate of glass of suitable 
thickness, made to revolve against a rubber of silk or amal- 
gamated leather pxeaae^ a^«MiB.\.\\.>j Tafta5»<:R.^«^\in^, The 
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glass moves away from the rubber with a strong positive 
charge of electricity, while the rubber receives an equally 
strong negative one. As the glass moves round it meets, on 
the side opposite the rubber, a row of points attached to an 
insulated metallic ball, or cylinder with rounded ends, called 
the prime conductor. The positive charge on the glass acts, 
through the thin stratum of air, inductively on these points, 
and deposits a positive charge of electricity on the prime con- 
ductor, while a corresponding negative charge passes from the 
latter to the glass. If we suppose the action of the machine 
to be theoretically perfect, the glass will leave the row of 
points and advance towards the rubber with a negative 
charge, while the glass which leaves it is positively charged. 
The rubber itself being negatively charged, it is clear that 
there will be attraction between it and the glass which leaves 
it, and repulsion between it and the glass approaching. On 
both accounts the electrical forces must produce a resistance 
to the revolving plate, or cylinder, and it is the equivalent 
of the work spent in overcoming this resistance which 
appears as the energy of the electrification produced in the 
prime conductor. In any actual case, however, the glass 
advancing towards the rubber will not be entirely free from 
a positive charge, but this residual charge will be much less 
than the charge on the part leaving the rubber, so that the 
attraction against the motion being more than that favouring 
it, there will be a balance of resistance requiring to be over- 
come. 

Besides this resistance there is another, arising from the 
simple friction between the glass and the rubber. The work 
done to overcome this directly produces heat, which only 
warms the surfaces in contact, and is wholly wasted as far as 
the proper function of the machine is concerned. So great 
is this waste, in even the best machines of this class, that 
only a small fraction of the work spent in driving them 
produces the intended effect 

If multiplying gear be employed to increase the rate of 
rotation of the machine, the difference of potential between 
the glass and rubber is rapidly increased. But a limit to this 
increase is soon attained, when tlie allxacXiioiii \^^\»^^^i\. **^^ 
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opposite charges on the glae» and rubber becomes so great 
that discharge takes place between them^ instead of between 
the glass and the collecting points. 

311. Another very simple and useful instrument for pro- 
ducing small quantities of electricity, and which depends, 
primarily at least, for its action on friction, is the electro- 
phorus of Volta. This instrument has been already described 
(sect 143). 

In order to charge a conductor rapidly by means of the 
electrophorus, it would be necessary to adopt some mechan- 
ical arrangement whereby the insulated coyer could he 
rapidly laid on and removed from the resinous plate, and 
alternately brought into contact with the metallic tray, and 
with the conductor to be charged. As, however, there woold 
be nothing in the action of such an arrangement to replenish 
the original charge given to the resin, that charge would be 
soon dissipated, and all further production of electricity would 
cease, till the resin was charged afresh from an extraneous 
source. This is precisely what takes place in the Bertsch 
machine, represented in fig. 196. 

In this machine we have a circular plate of vulcanite which 
can be made to revolve on a horizontal axis. At opposite 
extremities of a vertical diameter there are rows of collecting 
points, the lower of which we shall suppose is connected 
with the earth, while the upper is attached to an insulated 
prime conductor of large capacity. Opposite the lower row 
of points, and on the other side of the revolving plate from 
it, is placed a sector of vulcanite which has been negatively 
charged by friction with flannel. This sector is placed verti- 
cally, leaving a thin air space between it and the revolving 
plate. The negative charge on the sector acts inductively 
on the lower row of points through the air and revolving 
plate as a kind of compound dielectric In consequence of 
this inductive action, the row of points deposits a positive 
charge on the part of the plate facing it, the corresponding 
negative charge having been repelled to the earth. When 
this positively charged part ia brought, by the revolution of 
the plate, opposite the upper row of points, it gives up, 
through them> its po&Vtvv^ ^UcXii^Vvs v^ Niki^i^^xYDQLe conductoi^ 
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and retuniB readj to receive a fcesh charge from the lower 
~f rapidly revolving the plate, the prime condactor 




FEg. !»& 



can he chaif;ed to a high potential, and a stream of sparks 
drawn from it to a body to contact with the earth. 

In driving this machine, work has to be done to oveicouis 
the attraction of the opposite charges on the electrified sector 
and the part of the revolving plate which faces it. This 
attraction will become leas and less as the initial charge on 
the sector gets gtaduall; dissipated, through imperfect 
insulation, in consequence of no provision having been made 
in the machine itself for antomatically replenishing this 

312. We come neit to machines in which ample provision 
has been made for not only automat! cally replenishing, hut 
increasing to almost any extent, the initial chaise or differ- 
ence of potential which is given to start them. Examples of 
such machines are Nicolson's Revolving Doubler, Varley's 
machine, the Replenisher and Mouse Mill of Sit William 
Thomson, and the Holtz machme. 1^% ^fo&ri'a «1 «&.'^«»b 
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depends upon the same principley which will be best illas- 
tiated by the description of a hypothetical arrangement 

Suppose we take four similar insulated discs of metal P, Q^ 
R, S, and place them in order round a circle so that P and B 
may be at the extremities of one diameter, and Q and S at 
the extremities of the diameter at right angles to the former. 
Let us call P and R inductors, and Q and S receivers. 
Further, suppose we have a vertical axis passing through the 
centre of the circle and carrying a non-condading cross-piece, 
to the ends of which are attached two discs similar to the 
former, which we shall call carriers, and designate by A and 
K Let the cross piece and discs be so placed that while the 
axis revolves, A and B are brought successively opposite, and 
dose to P, Q, R, S, but not into actual contact with any of 
them, except by means of light metal springs, with Q and S 
only. Before starting, let P and R receive opposite charges, 
so that their potentials may be represented by P and R 
respectively. When A is opposite to P, and B to R, let them 
be brought by springs into contact with the earth or with 
each other. Now, if the co-efficient of induction between 
the inductors and carriers be x, and their capacities each 
unity, A will move away from P with a charge aP, which it 
will give up by means of the spring to the receiver Q. 
Meanwhile B has left R with a charge xR, which it has 
similarly given to the receiver S. During the next half-turn, 
B will carry a charge xP to Q, and A a charge xR to S, so 
that at the end of one half-revolution Q will have a charge 
equal to xP, and S a charge equal to xR The difference of 
potentials between the receivers at the end of one half- 
revolution will thus be x (P — R). Manifestly, after each half- 
revolution the difference will be increased by the same 
amount, so that it will augment in an arithmetical ratio. 

It will be observed that the charges of P and R have 
meanwhile remained unchanged, unless in so far as they may 
have been diminished by imperfect insulation. 

Suppose now that we connect, by a wire, the receiver Q 

with the inductor R, and the receiver S with the inductor P. 

It is obvious that this will be precisely the same as if we had 

oriiginally made Q and B, oil^ ^\^\fe ^1 TSk^^^Jk^ ^sA similarly 
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of S and P. We shall find, however, that, by this charge, 
the action of the machine is very much altered. Under- 
standing that the initial charges of P and E are the same as 
formerly, let us follow the carriers in their rotation. A will 
leave P with a charge aP, which it will give up, by means 
of the contact spring, to R, thus rendering the potential of 
R, R — xP. Similarly, B will leave R with a charge xR, 
which it will give to P, and so make the potential of P, 
P — a;R, In this way, after one half-turn, the difference of 
potential between P and R, instead of being P — R as at 
starting, will be P— xR— (R— ccP), that is (l+x) (P— R). 
Thus, if we know the difference of potential of the inductors 
after any number of half-turns, the difference after one more 
half-turn will be found by multiplying the former difiference 
by the factor (1 + x). Thus P— R, being the initial differ- 
ence, the difference after one half-turn, as we have seen, is 
(1 + x) (P— R) ; after two half-turns, it will be (1 -|- x)^ 
(P — R) ; after three half-turns (1 + xf (P — R), and so on, 
thus augmenting in a geometrical ratio. This explains why 
it is that, in machines of this class, an initial difference of 
potential, however small, gets lapdly multiplied to an 
enormous amount. 

The replenisher (sect. 167), invented by Sir William 
Thomson, is almost identical in its action with the arrange- 
ment we have just described. 

In the large machine of Mr Yarley there are two metallic 
inductors fixed, at some distance apart, to an insulated plate. 
The carriers consist of pieces of metal attached to a circular 
sheet of ebonite, which revolves close to and facing the 
inductors. Pins are provided by which each opposite pair 
of carriers is brought, in passing, into contact with the 
inductors, and when fully under cover of the latter, each 
opposite pair of carriers is also put into contact with each 
other by means of a wire and contact springs. When the 
machine is in action, a copious supply of sparks can be drawn 
from either inductor, or a constant stream of electricity can 
be made to pass between them. 

In the arrangement called the mouse mill, employed by 
Sir William Thomson, the cairiera axe q\,\acOcl<^\j^>(Ni^^sq3^s6kr^ 
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of an in«nUt«d e;rlmder which reTolves between indueton 
fonaing puta of a concentric cflinder. 

Ortuoly the moBt remarkable of all the machines wbicb 
depend on the principle of electric indaetion is that designed 
l^ Hulti ot Berlin, ilready described (sect. 149). 

31&, A most useful modification of the Holtz machine hii 
b«en recently introdnced hy Topler, which has the great 
advantage of not requiring an; initial charge to start it. 




In this form of nutohine • number (uanallf six) of cirealu 
disM of tinfoil, about two inches in diameter, ate pasted npan 
the surface of the rerolTJog glass plate at equal distancea 
ftom each other. To the centre of each disc a small hemi- 
vphwieal nietalUo button is attached, which, as the plats 
rvvolvM^ comes in contact with a set of metallic braihe& 
One pair of these bnmhea is attached, at opposite eztrem- 
itiea of a diameter, to the stadonaiy plate, and ia in contact 
with the paper inductors. The other pair is in metallic 
oommunication with each other, and is fiied opposite ths 
eitremitiea of a diameter of the revolving plate. In cni- 
nettion with this last pair of bmshea there are also rows of 
points almUu to lih« 'uxu^ ti^^« «t yiaA& ui the Holu 
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machine. The inductors are exactly similar to those of the 
Holtz machine, with the exception, that underneath each 
there are two circular discs of tinfoil, connected by a tinfoil 
strip, placed at a distance from each other equal to the dis- 
tance between the similar discs on the revolving plate. In 
a dry atmosphere this machine will give readily sparks four 
or five inches long, without the trouble of initial charging. 
The machine is represented in fig. 197. 

314. In all these machines work is done against the elec- 
trical attractions between the inductors and carriers, and as 
the electrical (charges increase in a geometrical ratio, the 
attraction, and therefore the work required to overcome it, 
increases in a like proportion. This is well exemplified in 
the Holtz machine, when, after a few turns, the attraction 
between the plates feels like a distinct drag upon the revolv- 
ing disc. With a plentiful supply of work there is no limit, 
other than imperfect insulation, to the difference of potential 
that might be produced by such a machine. Ordinarily, in 
fair working order, sparks of nine or ten inches are readily 
obtained from jit. An interesting experiment, illustrating 
the transmission of power by static electricity, may be made 
with two Topler machines. If chains be led from the spark- 
drawers of the one machine to those of the other, and one of 
the machines turned, the other immediately begins to rotate 
at a rapid rate. 

315. We now come to the consideration of machines of 
the second class — namely, those for converting mechanical 
work into current electricity. These machines are either 
magneto-electric or dynamo-electric machines — the former 
being the name given to machines in which the magnetic field 
is due to; permanent magnets ; the latter, to those in which it 
is due to electro-magnets excited by the generated current 
itselfl The action of all such machines depends upon the 
principle of current induction, discovered by Faraday in 
1831. This was really the first step that led to the con- 
struction of magneto-electric machines. 

Not long after Faraday's discovery, the first actual magneto- 
electric machine was constructed by Pixii of Paris. It con- 
sisted essentially of a fixed electro-ma;gii«t) in itQ»\t& ^i>«\£is^ 
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a permanent magnet was made to leyolve, the poles of both 
magnets facing each other. As, in the course of rotation, 
each pole of the steel magnet is brought opposite to the iion 
cores of the electro-magnet, these cores will be rendered for 
a moment magnetic, and, in consequence, will induce a 
momentary current in the surrounding wire coils. At each 
half-turn the magnetism of the iron cores will obviously be 
reversed, so that we may look upon the machine as precisely 
doing at a rapid rate the following operations successively : 
first, inserting a magnet into the wire coils ; secondly, with- 
drawing it ; thirdly, inserting it with its poles reversed ; and 
fourthly, again withdrawing it. There are thus, in one com- 
plete revolution, four momentary currents produced alte^ 
nately in opposite directions. 

Modifications of this machine were afterwards produced by 
Paxton and Clarke, who made the permanent magnet fixed, 
and caused the electro-magnet to revolve. They also sap- 
plied a commutator to their machines for the purpose of 
causing the current always to flow in one direction. 

Very large machines on this same principle were con- 
structed by Holmes of London, and NoUet of Brussels. 
These were used for producing the electric light in light- 
houses, and also for the purpose of electro-metallurgy. 

316. Magneto-electric Machine, — The general construction 
of a simple magneto-electric machine is shewn in fig. 198, 
which is one of the forms of Stohrer's machines. NS 
is a fixed permanent magnet BB is a soft iron plate, 
to which are attached two cylinders of soft iron, round 
which the coils C and D are wound, CBBD is thus the 
revolving armature. AA is a brass rod rigidly connected 
with the armature, and also serving as the rotating axle. 
F is a cylindrical projection on AA, and is pressed upon 
by two fork-like springs, H and K, which are also the 
poles of the machine. The ends, m, n, of the coil are 
soldered to two metal rings on F, insulated from each other. 
When the armature revolves, AA and F move with it F| 
H, and K are so constructed as to act as a commutator, 
reversing the current at each semi-revolution. By this 
arrangement, the op^^oslt.^ cur^xtX^ ^\^q>x^^^^% fxam the coil 
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at each semi-revolntion are so transmitted to H and K 
that these retain the same names. But for this, the effect 
of the current derived from 
one semi-revolution would be 
reversed bj that proceeding 
from the next. H and E, how- 
ever, change nauies with the 
direction of the rotatiou of the 
armature^ 
The commutating arrange- 
t is shewn in fig. 199. A 






I of the revolving ^gj' 



part^ the two black lines under 
H and K are the two forks of 
these springs, a and / are pro- 
jections on a metal tube next 



the a 



, and e and e 







jeotions on another tube 
lated by boxwood or vulcanite 
(shewn black in the figure) 
from the inner tabe. Both 
tnbea are fixed to the axis A, 
and move round with it The 
projections a, f, c, e are half- "* 

rings, a and c being on one side of the axis, and e and /on 
the other. Each tube has the end of one of the coil-wires 
attached to it, so that the tubes 
thua form the terminations of 
the coil. As shewn in the figure, 
Lha lefi>hand prong of H rests 
on a, and the left-hand prong (. 
of K on c ; if o be -f, « wiU 
be — . Suppose, now, the half- 
revolution finished, then h will Tig. iw. 
be on e, and rf on /, just when 

the current has begun to fiow in the contrary direction, and 
the tubes have changed signs. Still, however, H is -|- and 
K — . When the armature is made to revolve with sufficient 
rapidity, a very energetic and ateady con^iA Ss %enK»S^, 
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wluch pc aMSBgs all the pTopeities of the galvanic current 
Comr*9iz«d with the galvanic battery, the magneto-electric 
«achin« ii a readier, steadier, and cleanlier source of electri- 
dtT« azid i^ in consequence, extensively used instead of it 
)[d^«co-^ectrk machines may be made of any strength by 
UKTCifeMo^ the number of magnets and the mechanical force 
empIoyevL 

In the machine just described, the amount of electricity 
iiidTAMd in the coils is at a maximum just when the armature 
» leiiTtn^ the poles, and at a minimum when it stands 
e^^idMVMrtaLty. The gradual cessation of the magnetism of the 
cvxK in (he first quarter revolution, and the gradual acqnisi- 
Itca of is in the second, prevents anything like an instan- 
laneoc» stoppa^ and commencement of the current in the 
Wf-teTv^Iutioa. The current is thus tolerably continuous, 
and vhen the velocity is great, it is nearly uniform. Hence, 
when it w sent through the nerves of the body, which aie 
ad!ec:eil by sodden changes of current strength, a slight 
<(Jfevt only t* felt When, therefore, physiological eflfect is 
w^Ate<L a breiftk must be effected in the current This is 
dctte in Stohter s machines by making the half-rings overlap 
a little*, so that^ at the change of pole, when the current is 
strv'r^^f^ the interpolar resistance consists only of the prongs 
of <«ch fC>rk re^tin^ on the two half-rings. As this resistance 
i» indeftttitely smalL the whole of the current goes by it, and 
nccie of it by the Kxly. When one prong of each fork leaves 
situultaneottsly its half-rtn^ the current then passes through 
the Knly ; an^l as the resistance of this last is great, a partial 
$tv>p(^^ of the canent occurs at the instant of separation, 
which excites an extra current in the coils of the machine. 
The tension of the extra current is high, and powerfully 
jUlect$ the nerves;. It is felt at each half-revolution. 

In lar^ ntachine^^ several magnetic magazines are employed 
with a cv>rTe$ponding number of armatures and coils. The 
ci^ils nv^ be arranged like the cells of a galvanic batteiy, for 
tension or for quantity. For tension, they are arranged 
tucce$$ive]y> so that they form one compound circuit ; for 
quantity, eaicK sxn^le coil or set of coils contributes to the 
COinUMyil cnne»t» l^e f^«cta»-Tfts*w^ Vsis^^ ^tnsiaitanoe, ffld 
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current strength are formed as for a galvanic battery. 
The thickness of wire is selected according to the object of 
the machine. For giving shocks, or effecting chemical 
decomposition, the wire must be long and thin ; for heating 
platinum wire, thicker and shorter. The electro-motive 
force increases with the rapidity of rotation. Dove has 
found that in magneto-electric machines, where the current 
is primarily induced by magnetism, a solid iron core as an 
armature gives a better effect than a bundle of iron wires. 

317. Siemens Armature. — A very marked improvement in 
magneto-electric machines was made by Siemens when he 
introduced his new form of revolving armature (see fig. 
202). This armature consists of a long bar of iron having 
somewhat the shape of a piece of an ordinary double-flanged 
rail. The wire is wound round it longitudinally in the 
hollow and over the ends, so that when finished the whole 
has a cylindrical form. This cylinder is made to revolve 
rapidly between the poles of a set of permanent magnets 
fixed astride it, and at equal distances from each other. A 
commutator is supplied for giving the currents one direction. 
The great advantage of this form of armature is, that it rotates 
in an intense magnetic field, and can be made to revolve very 
rapidly, and as a consequence proportionally increase the 
strength of the induced current As yet, however, increasing 
the strength of the current depended entirely upon increasing 
the rate of rotation of the armature. Nothing had been done 
to increase automatically the magnetism of the magnets which 
induced the currents in the armature. This was reserved for 
Wilde^ who adopted the ingenious plan of making the current 
from one machine, after it had been brought into the same 
direction by a commutator, to circulate round a plate of soft 
iron, which it converted into a very strong electro-magnet. 
This electro- magnet he used with another Siemens armature 
of larger size, the current from which, having been brought 
to one direction, was made to produce a still larger electro- 
magnet which acted upon a still larger armature. In this 
way, a current of enormous strength was finally produced, 
when sufficient driving power was era^lo^^^ \\, \^ ^"sisR.^ 
that a machine of this kind in full action y^aa ^^iVfe \.^ \ss.^s!^ «cs. 
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iron rod IG icchea long and a quartei of an inch in diameter, 
and produced a moat brilliant electric light from carhon 
points. 

318, WiU^t Magneto-eUctnc Machine —Fjg 200 ehewa 
a front elevation of a seven inch machine. It consists of 
two separate machines— a purely magneto electric machine, 
and a niachiae which is both electro-ma^^etic and magneto- 
electric Both machines are in the main very similar, 
aod in many respects identical, the onlv difference being id 
lize and power. The smaller machine, MM , nhich is parely 
magneto-electric, ta seen surmounting the other The horse 
shoe permanent magnet, MM', is the foremost of a aeriea of 
siiteen similar magnets, placed the one behind the other in a 
horizontal row. Each weighs 3 lbs., and sustains a weight of 
20 lbs. The siiteen magneta are fixed below to the magnet 
cylinder, c, shewn on a 
larger scale in fig 201 
This is partly made up 
of cast-iron, partly of 
brasa The two iron 
components, ii (%. 201), 
form the eidea of it, and 
the brass ban, hb, lie 
between them. They 
are bolted flimly to- , 
gether by the brass | 
holts, rr*. The magnet- J 
cylinder is about 12 
inches in length ; in 
the centre of it is accurately bored a circular hole, extending 
the whole way, 2J inches in diameter. The inner side sur- 
faces of the magneta below are accurately fitted to the upr^ht 
plane sides of the magnet- cylinder, and are firmly secured 
to it By this means the cast-iron portions of the magnet- 
cylinder, ii, form the polar terminations of the magnetic 
battery, the brass bare, hh, between them, breaking the 
magnetic continuity. 

A Siemens armature, no, of cast-iron ia made to revolve 
within the magnet-cylinder, lla diKitt6\«t Sa -iiiflei i*!- «&■ "■«>^ 
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depends upon the same principle, which will be best illus- 
trated by the description of a hypothetical arrangement. 

Suppose we take four similar insulated discs of metal P, Q, 
R, S, and place them in order round a circle so that P and R 
may be at the extremities of one diameter, and Q and S at 
the extremities of the diameter at right angles to the former. 
Let us call P and R inductors, and Q and S receivers. 
Further, suppose we have a vertical axis passing through the 
centre of the circle and carrying a non-conduding cross-piece, 
to the ends of which are attached two discs similar to the 
former, which we shall call carriers, and designate by A and 
B. Let the cross piece and discs be so placed that while the 
axis revolves, A and £ are brought successively opposite, and 
close to P, Q, R, S, but not into actual contact with any of 
them, except by means of light metal springs, with Q and S 
only. Before starting, let P and R receive opposite charges, 
so that their potentials may be represented by P and R 
respectively. When A is opposite to P, and B to R, let them 
be brought by springs into contact with the earth or with 
each other. Now, if the co-efficient of induction between 
the inductors and carriers be x, and their capacities each 
unity, A will move away from P with a charge scP, which it 
will give up by means of the spring to the receiver Q. 
Meanwhile B has left R with a charge scR, which it has 
similarly given to the receiver S. During the next half-turn, 
B will carry a charge xP to Q, and A a charge xR to S, so 
that at the end of one half-revolution Q will have a chaige 
equal to xP, and S a charge equal to xR, The difference of 
potentials between the receivers at the end of one half- 
revolution will thus be x (P — R). Manifestly, after each half- 
revolution the difference will be increased by the same 
amount, so that it will augment in an arithmetical ratio. 

It will be observed that the charges of P and R have 
meanwhile remained unchanged, unless in so far as they may 
have been diminished by imperfect insulation. 

Suppose now that .we connect, by a wire, the receiver Q 

with the inductor R, and the receiver S with the inductor P. 

It is obvious that this will be precisely the same as if we had 

originally made Q and B. ona ^\%Xa ^1 TaaNaiJi^ «aji fLimilarly 
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of S and P. We shall find, however, that, by this charge, 
the action of the machine is very much altered. Under- 
standing that the initial charges of P and R are the same as 
formerly, let us follow the carriers in their rotation. A will 
leave P with a charge xP, which it will give up, by means 
of the contact spring, to R, thus rendering the potential of 
R, R — xP, Similarly, B will leave R with a charge jcR, 
which it will give to P, and so make the potential of P, 
P — xR, In this way, after one half-turn, the difference of 
potential between P and R, instead of being P — R as at 
starting, will be P— xR— (R— xP), that is (l + x) (P— R). 
Thus, if we know the difference of potential of the inductors 
after any number of half-turns, the difference after one more 
half-turn will be found by multiplying the former difference 
by the factor (1 + x). Thus P — R, being the initial differ- 
ence, the difference after one half-turn, as we have seen, is 
(1 + x) (P— R) ; after two half-turns, it will be (1 + x)^ 
(P — R) ; after three half-turns (1 -)- as)^ (P — R), and so on, 
thus augmenting in a geometrical ratio. This explains why 
it is that, in machines of this class, an initial difference of 
potential, however small, gets raj^dly multiplied to an 
enormous amount. 

The replenisher (sect. 167), invented by Sir William 
Thomson, is almost identical in its action with the arrange- 
ment we have just described. 

In the large machine of Mr Varley there are two metallic 
inductors fixed, at some distance apart, to an insulated plate. 
The carriers consist of pieces of metal attached to a circular 
sheet of ebonite, which revolves close to and facing the 
inductors. Pins are provided by which each opposite pair 
of carriers is brought, in passing, into contact with the 
inductors, and when fully under cover of the latter, each 
opposite pair of carriers is also put into contact with each 
other by means of a wire and contact springs. When the 
machine is in action, a copious supply of sparks can be drawn 
from either inductor, or a constant stream of electricity can 
be made to pass between them. 

In the arrangement called the mouse mill, employed by 
Sir William Thomson, the camera axe a\.W^<&^ \«^ ^^ ^\£&&s^ 



of ui inmilated oylinder which revolves between inductors 
foTRiiDg pftrta of a concentric cylinder. 

Certainlf the moat remarkabLe of all the machiDea whicli 
depend on the principle of electric indnction is that deaigntd 
by Holtz of Berlin, already described (sect. 149), 

313. A most usefal modification of the Holtz machine has 
been recently introduced by Topler, which has the great 
advantage of not lequiiing any initial cha^e to start it. 




In thi8 form of machmo a number (usnally six) of cifculac 
dues of tmfoil about two inches in diameter are pasted npoii 
the surface of the revolving glass plate at eqnal distances 
from each other To the centre of each disc a small bemi 
Hphenced metallic button u attached which, as the plata 
revolves, comes m contact with a set of metallic brushes. 
One pair of these brushes is attached at opposite exttem 
itiea of a diameter to the stationary plate, and is m contact 
with the paper inductoni. The other pair is m metsUio 
communication with each other, and la fixed opposite ths 
extremities of a diameter of the revolving plate. In con 
section with this last pair of bmshes there are also rows of 
points eimilai to the ubvi^ loin ol -^cia&K ia. the Holti 
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machine. The inductors are exactly similar to those of the 
Holtz machine, with the exception, that underneath each 
there are two circular discs of tinfoil, connected by a tinfoil 
strip, placed at a distance from each other equal to the dis- 
tance between the similar discs on the revolving plate. In 
a dry atmosphere this machine will give readily sparks four 
or five inches long, without the trouble of initial charging. 
The machine is represented in fig. 197. 

314. In all these machines work is done against the elec- 
trical attractions between the inductors and carriers, and as 
the electrical (charges increase in a geometrical ratio, the 
attraction, and therefore the work required to overcome it, 
increases in a like proportion. This is well exemplified in 
the Holtz machine, when, after a few turns, the attraction 
between the plates feels like a distinct drs^ upon the revolv- 
ing disc. With a plentiful supply of work there is no limit, 
other than imperfect insulation, to the difference of potential 
that might be produced by such a machine. Ordinarily, in 
fair working order, sparks of nine or ten inches are readily 
obtained from jit. An interesting experiment, illustrating 
the transmission of power by static electricity, may be made 
with two Topler machines. If chains be led from the spark- 
drawers of the one machine to those of the other, and one of 
the machines turned, the other immediately begins to rotate 
at a rapid rate. 

315. We now come to the consideration of machines of 
the second class — namely, those for converting mechanical 
work into current electricity. These machines are either 
magneto-electric or dynamo-electric machines — the former 
being the name given to machines in which the magnetic field 
is due to. permanent magnets ; the latter, to those in which it 
is due to electro-magnets excited by the generated current 
itself, The action of all such machines depends upon the 
principle of current induction, discovered by Faraday in 
1831. This was really the first step that led to the con- 
struction of magneto-electric machines. 

Not long after Faraday's discovery, the first actual magneto- 
electric machine was constructed by Pixii of Paris. It con- 
sisted essentially of a fixed electro-magnet) ixL ixQtXiN* ^i^V6^^ 
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a permanent magnet was made to revolve, the poles of both 
magnets facing each other. As, in the course of rotation, 
each pole of the steel magnet is brought opposite to the iron 
cores of the electro-magnet, these cores will be rendered for 
a moment magnetic, and, in consequence, will induce a 
momentary current in the surrounding wire coils. At each 
half-turn the magnetism of the iron cores will obviously be 
reversed, so that we may look upon the machine as precisely 
doing at a rapid rate the following operations successively : 
first, inserting a magnet into the wire coils ; secondly, with- 
drawing it ; thirdly, inserting it with its poles reversed ; and 
fourthly, again withdrawing it. There are thus, in one com- 
plete revolution, four momentary currents produced alte^ 
nately in opposite directions. 

Modifications of this machine were afterwards produced by 
Paxton and Clarke, who made the permanent magnet fixed, 
and caused the electro-magnet to revolve. They also sup- 
plied a commutator to their machines for the purpose of 
causing the current always to flow in one direction. 

Very large machines on this same principle were con- 
structed by Holmes of London, and NoUet of Brussela 
These were used for producing the electric light in light- 
houses, and also for the purpose of electro-metallurgy. 

316. Magneto-electric Machine, — The general construction 
of a simple magneto-electric machine is shewn in fig. 198, 
which is one of the forms of Stohrer's machines. NS 
is a fixed permanent magnet BB is a soft iron plate, 
to which are attached two cylinders of soft iron, round 
which the coils C and D are wound. CBBD is tiius the 
revolving armature. AA is a brass rod rigidly connected 
with the armature, and also serving as the rotating axle. 
F is a cylindrical projection on AA, and is pressed upon 
by two fork-like springs, H and K, which are also the 
poles of the machine. The ends, m, n, of the coil are 
soldered to two metal rings on F, insulated from each other. 
When the armature revolves, AA and F move with it F, 
H, and K are so constructed as to act as a commutator, 
reversing the current at each semi-revolution. By this 
ariODgement, the oppo&\\>^ c.ux:t^XL\& ^^tc^x^Af^^i^^^ from the coil 



at each semi-tevolu' 
that these retain the game nan 
of the current derived from 
one semi-revolution would be 
Tevened by that proceeding 
from the next H and K, how- 
ever, change natues with the 
direction of the rotation of the 
ftimatnie. 

The com mutating arrange- 
ment is shewn in fig. 199. A 

. of the revolving .^gji' 



ara so tnuiBmitted to H and K 
Bat foe this, the efiect 




FIb. 168. 



part, the two black Hnea 
H and E are the two forks of 
these springs, a and / are pro- 
jectJons on a metal tube next 
the axis, and e and e are pro- 
jections on another tube insu- 
lated by boxwood or vulcanite 
(shewn black in the fignre) 
from the inner tnbe. Both 
tnbes are fixed to the axis A, 
and move ronnd with it The 
projections o, /, e, « are half- 
rings, a and e being on one side of the axis, and e and / 
the other. Each tube haa the end of one of the coil-wii 
attached to it, so that the tubes 
thus form the terminations of 
the coil. As shewn in the figure, 
the left-hand prong of H rests 
on a, and the left-hand prong 
of K on c ; if o be -)-, c wiU 
be — . Suppose, now, the halt- 
revolution finished, then b will 
be on t, and d on /, jnst when 
the current has begun to 




F«.i«e. 



the contrary direction, and 
the tubes have changed Bignii. Still, however, U is -|- and 
K — . When the armature is made to revolve with sufficient 
rapidity, a very energetic and etflady couwA la ^<«ifc-nfe&. 
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which possesses all the properties of the galvanic current 
Compared with the galvanic battery, the magneto-electric 
machine is a readier, steadier, and cleanlier source of electri- 
city, and is, in consequence, extensively nsed instead of it 
Magneto-electric machines may be made of any strength by 
increasing the number of magnets and the mechanical force 
employed. 

In the machine just described, the amount of electricity 
induced in the coils is at a maximum just when the armature 
is leaving the poles, and at a minimum when it stands 
equatorially. The gradual cessation of the magnetism of the 
core in the first quarter revolution, and the gradual acquisi- 
tion of it in the second, prevents anything like an instan- 
taneous stoppage and commencement of the current in the 
half-revolution. The current is thus tolerably continuous, 
and when the velocity is great, it is nearly uniform. Hence, 
when it is sent through the nerves of the body, which are 
aflfected by sudden changes of current strength, a slight 
effect only is felt When, therefore, physiological effect is 
wanted, a break must be effected in the current This is 
done in Stohrer's machines by making the half-rings overlap 
a little, so that, at the change of pole, when the current is 
strongest, the interpolar resistance consists only of the prongs 
of each fork resting on the two half-rings. As this resistance 
is indefinitely small, the whole of the current goes by it, and 
none of it by the body. When one prong of each fork leaves 
simultaneously its half-ring, the current then passes through 
the body ; and as the resistance of this last is great, a partial 
stoppage of the current occurs at the instant of separation, 
which excites an extra current in the coils of the machine. 
The tension of the extra current is high, and powerfully 
affects the nerves. It is felt at each half-revolution. 

In large machines, several magnetic magazines are employed 
with a corresponding number of armatures and coils. The 
coils may be arranged like the cells of a galvanic battery, for 
tension or for quantity. For tension, they are arranged 
successively, so that they form one compound circuit; for 
quantity, each, single coil or set of coils contributes to the 
common current. 'T\\e eVec'tto-Tivo'Cv^si W^^^^ TAsistance, and 
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current strength are formed as for a galvanic battery. 
The thickness of wire is selected according to the object of 
the machine. For giving shocks, or effecting chemical 
decomposition, the wire must be long and thin ; for heating 
platinum wire, thicker and shorter. The electro-motive 
force increases with the rapidity of rotation. Dove has 
found that in magneto-electric machines, where the current 
is primarily induced by magnetism, a solid iron core as an 
armature gives a better effect than a bundle of iron wires. 

317. Siemens Armature, — A very marked improvement in 
magneto-electric machines was made by Siemens when he 
introduced his new form of revolving armature (see fig. 
202). This armature consists of a long bar of iron having 
somewhat the shape of a piece of an ordinary double-flanged 
rail. The wire is wound round it longitudinally in the 
hollow and over the ends, so that when finished the whole 
has a cylindrical form. This cylinder is made to revolve 
rapidly between the poles of a set of permanent magnets 
fixed astride it, and at equal distances from each other. A 
commutator is supplied for giving the currents one direction. 
The great advantage of this form of armature is, that it rotates 
in an intense magnetic field, and can be made to revolve very 
rapidly, and as a consequence proportionally increase the 
strength of the induced current As yet, however, increasing 
the strength of the current depended entirely upon increasing 
the rate of rotation of the armature. Nothing had been done 
to increase automatically the magnetism of the magnets which 
induced the currents in the armature. This was reserved for 
Wilde, who adopted the ingenious plan of making the current 
from one machine, after it had been brought into the same 
direction by a commutator, to circulate round a plate of soft 
iron, which it converted into a very strong electro-magnet. 
This electro- magnet he used with another Siemens armature 
of larger size, the current from which, having been brought 
to one direction, was made to produce a still larger electro- 
magnet which acted upon a still larger armature. In this 
way, a current of enormous strength was finally produced, 
when sufficient driving power was em^lo^^^ '^J?. S& ^5^5^^^ 
that a machine of this kind in full action v?^?. ^^Aa \,ci \s!k.^s^. ^ssx 
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iron rod 15 iDches long and a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
aod produced a moet brilliant electric light from carbon 

31& Wild^i Magneto-eUctric Machine.— Fig. 200 shews 
a front elevation of a eeven-ittch machine. It consists of 
two aeparat* machines^a purely magneto -electnc machine, 
and a machine which ib both electro-m^netic and magneto- 
electric Both machines are in the luam very similar, 
and in many respects identical, the only difference being in 
size and power. The amaller machine, MM', which is purely 
magneto-electric, i8 seen surmounting the other. The horse- 
shoe permanent magnet, MM', is the foremost of a series of 
sixteen siimlar magnets, placed the one behind the other in a 
horizontal row. !Eiach weighs 3 lbs., and sustains a weight of 
20 lbs. The sixteen magnets aru fixed below to tliu magnet- 
cyhnder, c, shewn on a 
larger scale in fig. 201. 
Ttiis is partly made up 
of cast-iron, partly of 
brass. The two iron 
components, u (fig 201] 
form the sides of it and 
the brass bars ib he 
between them. They 
are bolted firmly to , 

getber by the brass I _ ^ -~^£si 

bolts, r/ The magnet- -l '-~-> ^ — —-^—^n — — -^-^ L 

cylinder ti about 12 F« »!• 

inches in length in 

the centre of it is accurately bored a cucalar hole, extending 
the whole way 2J inches in diameter The inner side snr 
faces of the magneta below are accurately fitted to the upright 
plane sides of the magnet- cylinder and are firmly secured 
to it. By this means the cast iron portions of the magnet 
cylinder w form the polar terminations of the magnetic 
battery, the brass bars bb between them breaking the 
magnetic continuity 

A Siemens armature aa of csst iron is made to revolve 
within the nlague^cyIuldet lla dwaiaVKi: ^^fi W^i "^^ '»>■ '^'^ 
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len than the diuneter of the cjlinder, which enables it to 
RTolve vithont friction in very close proximity to the poki 
snrbcea. The manner in which it is cen- 
tered ie^ for the sake of simplicitj, not shewn 
in the upper machine, but it is shewn in 
the lower machine, where, as is afteiwaids 
mentioned, the conatruction, though large^ 
is perfectly eimilar. The framework for 
sustaining the axis of the armature ia firmly 
bolted at gg. Fi& 201 gives, as just men- 
tioned, an eularged crosa section ; fig. 202 
ahewa an enlai^ed side-view. Two tectan- 
gular grooves, wi, are made on opposite 
aides, giving to it somewhat the appearance 
of a rail. About 50 feet of insulated 
copper-wire, tcie, is wound lengthwise into 
these grooves in three coils (ahewa in 
section, fig. 201), The coU thus formed is 
shut in by wooden packing, Uf. In fig. S03 
this packing ia removed from the two ends 
to shew the longitudinal winding of the coiL 
To prevent the wires from being driven ont 
by the centtifiigal force generated in the 
rapid rotation of the armature, straps of 
sheet brass encircle the armature at regular 
iaterrala, and are sunk in grooves prepared 
for them in the cast-iron. Two caps of 
brass, 1:^ are fitted to the ends of the arma- 
ture, and to these are attached the steel 
jonmala or axes of rotation, ff. On the 
furdier axis (the back axis of fig. 200) the 
pulley, m, is fixed, round which passes the 
strap from the steam-engine which works 
the machine. On the other axis (the front 
axis of the figure) two rings are pu^ on«i 
n, insulated from it, and the other, n', con- 
Fig. SOX. nected with iL One end of the armatore 
coil is in connection with the armature, 
and thereby with ttie aiia bjA n' -, "Ca& «Ci«i «o:&Siiioiiilated 
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and fixed by a binding-screw with n ; n and n' are thus the 
terminals of the coil. They are made of hardened steel, and 
the springs s and s'^ which press against them are of the 
same material. 

Starting from the position shewn in fig. 201, the armature 
in one revolution induces two opposite currents in the coil, 
one in the first, the other in the second half-revolution. It 
will be seen (fig. 202) that the separation between n and n' 
lies obliquely. In this way, each spring, « or «', presses 
against a different ring at each half-revolution. As n and n' 
change their electric sign, it is so arranged that they change 
the spring, s or «', against which they press. Thus s and fi' 
receive their currents always in the same direction, conse- 
quently the wires, o and o', convey the current away from 
the machine in a uniform direction. The armature is made 
to revolve 2500 times per minute, and 5000 waves or cur- 
rents of electricity are transmitted to the wires, o, o'. 

One advantage of this position lies in the motion of the 
armature not being resisted by the air. In the ordinary 
position of the armature, much of the work applied to 
the rotation is expended in the armature beating the air. 
There is no such loss in Wilde's machine. Another advan- 
tage is derived from the inductive action of the magnet 
being exerted directly on the coil, as well as through the 
intervention of the armature. If the coil were made to 
rotate without the armature, currents would be induced in it 
of the same kind as that induced by the armature, though of 
feebler intensity, the maximum points of which would occur 
when the coil was moving through the line joining the poles, 
and the minimum points when it was at right angles to that 
position. Now these are the converse of the maximum and 
minimum induction points of the armature. In the position 
in which the armature is placed in this machine, both 
armature and coil contribute to the current, the one most 
when the other gives least, and vice versd. The same 
advantage is not secured by the ordinary construction. 

We come now to describe the singular peculiarity and 
merit of Wilde's machine. The current ^ot ttova^ ^Jaa. 
magneto-electric machine is not diiecVX:^ xasaAfe \»fe ^^\s^ Sa* 
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employed to generate an electro-magnet some bnndreds of times 
more powerful than the magnetic battery originally employed, 
by means of which a corresponding increase of electricity 
may be obtained. This electro-magnet, EE' (fig. 200), forms 
the lower part of the figure, and by far the most bulky portion 
of the entire machine. It is of the horseshoe form, E and £/ 
forming the two limbs of it. The core of each of these, 
shewn by the dotted lines, is formed by a plate of rolled iron, 
36 inches in height, 26 inches in length, and 1 inch in thick- 
ness. Each is surrounded by a coil of insulated copper wire 
(No. 10) 1650 feet long, wound round lengthwise in seven 
layers. The current has thus, in passing from the insulated 
binding-screw, r, to the similar screw, /, to make a circuit of 
3300 feet Each limb of the electro-magnet is thus a flat reel 
of covered wire wrapped round a sheet of iron, the rounded 
ends alone of which are seen in the figure. The upright iron 
plates are joined above by a bridge, P, built up also of uoa- 
plate, and are fixed below the whole way, along with the 
iron bars v, v, to the sides of a magnet-cylinder of precisely 
the same construction as the one already described. The 
iron framework of the electro-magnet is shewn by the dotted 
lines. The depth of the bridge is the same as the breadth of 
the bars, i/, v', which are of the same size as the bars, v, v. 
The various surfaces of juncture in the framework are 
planed so as to insure perfect metallic contact. The upper 
and lower machines are in action precisely alike, only the 
upper magnet is a permanent magnet, and the lower one an 
electro-magnet We have the same magnet-cylinder, I, I, the 
same armature. A, and springs, SS', and the same poles, ZZ' : 
the size is, however, different; the calibre of the magnet- 
cylinder is 7 inches. The diameter of the lower armature 
gives the name to the machine — namely, a 7-inch machine. 
Figs. 201 and 202 are on the scale of the lower machine (fig. 
200). The length of wire on the lower armature is 350 feet 
It is 35 inches in length, and is made to rotate 1800 times a 
minute. The cross framework attached at gg to the magnet- 
cylinder, in which the front journal, /, of the armature rotates 
(at Q), is shewn, in t\ift Yo^ei Taafihine (fig. 200). When 
tie machine is in action, \iot\i aciaaXwx^^ «t^ ^x«^\^ ^cs&ssl- 
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taneously by belts from the same countershaft. For the 
electric light, the currents conveyed to the springs, S and 
S', need not be sent in the same direction. In that case, the 
separation between n and n' is vertical ; and each spring 
presses against only one ring during the whole revolution, 
receiving and transmitting each revolution two opposite 
currents. Oil for the journal and commutator is supplied 
from the cup Q 

The machine here described is intended for a three-horse- 
power steam-engine, but more power might be expended on it. 
A larger engine could drive the smaller armature faster, and 
thereby cause much more energy to be expended, and more 
electricity to be induced in turning the lower armature than 
with a power of three horses. The machine, when worked 
with a power of three horses, will consume carbon sticks 
three-eighths of an inch square, and evolve a light of sur- 
passing brilliancy. With a machine that consumes carbons 
half an inch square, a light of such intensity is got, that when 
put on a lofty building it casts shadows from the flames of 
street-lamps a quarter of a mile distant upon the neighbouring 
walls. 

It will be observed that one peculiarity of all the 
machines hitherto noticed is, that the currents produced 
by them are alternately in opposite directions, and so 
necessitate the use of commutators. It remained as a de* 
sideratum to get a machine which would give continuous 
currents always in one direction. This was first clearly 
supplied, although only to a small extent, by the ring 
armature or transversal electro-magnet of Pacinotti. Paci- 
notti's machine was primarily intended to be an electro, 
magnetic one, although it did give continuous currents in one 
direction when driven the reverse way. 

319. Gramme Machine, — It was not, however, till the 
appearance of the Gramme machine that we could be 
said to have a really efficient machine for producing con- 
tinuous currents in one direction without the aid of a 
commutator. This machine is represented in fig. 203. 
The peculiarity of this machine rests in its armature, 
which somewhat resembles the t£«^Q&N^\^ ^^^x^xsi^^s^^^^ 



of PacinotU It conaista of a flat nng of Bay eii inches 
or more in diameter, made of bundles of uoa vire laid 
ode by Bide. Grasping these bundles are a senes of flat 




helices of insulated wire packed close together, sometimes as 
many as 84 helices being put upon one ring. These helices 
are all joined together so that a current can flow in the same 
direction round them alL The junction of each helix with 
its next neighbour is connected to a thin strip of coppet^ 
which is inserted edgeways iuto a cylinder of insulating 
material, which passes tightly through the ring. Pasung 
through the centre of this cylinder is the metal rod on which 
the whole revolves. There are thus as many copper strips a 
there are helices, and care is taken that none of the grooves 
containing them communicate, either with each other or with 
the central axis. The insalated cylinder with its copper 
strips is turned accurately fair and smooth, so that it presents 
the appearance of a shaft striped longitudinally, and is such 
that springs pressing gainst it, as it revolves, come alternately 
into contact with a compel alri^ biiA. 'v^tb an adjoining in- 
Bohted pari; The wt.o\e is maie V> ti^OiN*. Ousr. \a, ™A. 
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between the poles of a powerful electro-magnet, these poles 
being usually extended by having attached to them curved 
pieces of iron forming parts of a cylinder which, if com- 
plete, would closely envelop the ring armature. Two wire 
brushes press against the striped shaft at points opposite to 
each other, and in a line nearly at right angles to the line 
joining the poles of the electro-magnet. Attached to these 
wire brushes are the two terminals from which the current is 
received when the machine is in action. 

That we may see clearly how it is that the currents pro- 
duced by this machine are always in one direction, let us 
suppose that the iron wire core of the armature is fixed, and 
that the helices are made to revolve around it. This will 
evidently not alter in the least the actual action of the 
machine. Manifestly, by induction the iron wire ring will 
become magnetic, having its south and north poles respec- 
tively opposite to the north and south poles of the inducing 
electro-magnet, and having its neutral points at the ends of a 
diameter at right angles to that joining the poles. Let us 
also suppose that there is only one helix on the wire ring, and 
that it can be carried round the ring from a starting position 
opposite the north pole of the el ectrOf magnet. Obviously, 
at starting, the helix surrounds the south pole of the iron 
ring, and in one half-revolution it passes from a south pole 
through a neutral point to a north pole, while in the second 
half-revolution it passes from a north pole through a neutral 
point to a south pole. Its motion may thus be accurately 
represented by supposing it to slide along a straight bar 
magnet from its south pole to its north, then to be turned 
round and sent back again, from the north pole to the south, 
with the same side in iront on the return journey as was fore- 
most at first. A little consideration will shew that in these 
circumstances the current induced in the helix always flows 
in one direction through a circuit joining its ends. 

In the Gramme machine, no extraneous source of electricity 
is needed to sustain the current in the electro-magnet This 
is done by the produced current being made to circulate 
through the coils of the electro-magnet. The small amAuxLt 
of residual magnetism is sufficient to etaxt ^ i<&^vA.^ ^N^\?^\i^ 
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This going round the electro-magnet, increases its inducing 
power, which again induces a stronger current on the arma- 
ture, and this, in its turn, strengthens the electro-magnets. 
In this way the effect increases at each turn of the armature, 
according to the compound interest law, and at a rate, when 
the machine is going rapidly, which cannot be less than 600 
or 700 per cent, per second. This explains why after a few 
turns the machine becomes so difficult to drive, and why 
there is hardly any limit to the strength of the current that 
can be produced by it, other than the amount of driving- 
power which can be employed. 

Dynamo-machines for producing current electricity have 
been largely applied to useful every-day purposes. We have 
only to instance their application to produce the electric light 
which has now become so extensive. Machines of this kind 
have also been most successfully employed for purposes of 
electro-metallurgy. 

Many other forms of dynamo-machines are in use at the 
present day, all depending essentially on the principles which 
have already been explained. The chief of these are the 
Siemens machine, the Brush machine, the Burgin machine, 
and the large machine recently invented by Edison. 

Electro-magnetic Uacblnes, or ElectromotorB. 

320. The function of these machines is to convert current 
electricity into mechanical work, and hence they may be 
regarded as the converse of the magneto-electric machines. 
In fact, almost all magneto- electric machines may be used as 
electromotors, by sending a powerful current from an external 
source through them. The forms in which they occur are 
exceedingly various, but a description of the simple apparatus 
illustrated in fig. 204, will suffice to explain their principle 
of working. NS is a fixed permanent magnet (it would do 
equally well an electro-magnet) ; the electro-magnet, tw, is 
fixed to the axis ee, and the ends of the coil are soldered 
to the ring c encircling a projection on the axis. The ring 
has two slits in it, dividing it into two halves, and filled 
with a non-conducWn^ x^idi^ftTval) so that the halves are in- 
sulated from each. o\i\x^x. "St^wsca^ <s«i ^Oss^ \stsJ«jBa. ^\sei<^ qq 
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oppomte udes, are two springs, a and b, which proceed from 
the two binding-BcrewB into which the wires, -|- and — , 
from the battery are fixed. In the poeition Bhewn in the 
figure, the cmxeiit is supposed to pass along a, to the half of 




the ring in connection with the end /, of the coil, to go 
thningh the coil, to pass by g to the other half of the ring, 
and to pass along b, in its return to the battery. The 
magnetism induced hy the current in the electro-magnet, 
makes t a eouth and n a north pole, hj virtue of which N 
attracts s, and S attracte n. By this double attraction, ne is 
brought into a line with HS, where it would remain, did not 
just then the springs pass to the other halves of the ring, 
and reverse the current, making t a north, and n a south pole. 
Repulsion between the like poles instantly ensues, and nt 
is driven onwaids through a quarter revolution, and then 
attraction as before between unlike poles takes it through 
another quarter, to place it once more axially. A perpetual 
rotation is in this way kept up. The manner in -wtitt ^ 
tonataat rotaiy motion maybe obteiued'Vi^ Aw,ttQ-to»!^*'«*'™^ 
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being understood, it is easy to conceive how it may be 
adapted to the discharge of regular work. Powerful 
machines of this kind have been made with a view to 
supplant the steam-engine ; but such attempts, both in 
respect of economy and constancy, have proved utter failures. 
It has been found that zinc cannot compete with coal as a 
source of mechanical action. 

Jacobi was the first (1834)^to construct such machines. In 
1838 he constructed a machine of | of a horse-power, by 
means of which he propelled a small boat on the Neva. 

When a large quantity of mechanical work is required, the 
electromotors commonly used are the Gramme or Siemens 
machines, which are found to be perfectly reversible. 

321. Electrical Transmission of Power, — Seeing that dynamo- 
machines and electromotors are now in such a state of 
efficiency, it becomes an important practical question how far 
they can be utilised as a means of transmitting power to a 
distance from one point to another. Such an idea must have 
occurred to many minds, but perhaps the first public 
expression of it as a practical application of electricity is 
due to Professor Blyth, who in 1872 wrote as follows: 
'Magneto-electric machines might be employed to utilise 
the water power, at present running to waste, of mountain 
torrents, by first employing these torrents to generate current 
electricity by means of magneto-electric machines, and then 
transmitting that current by means of wires to drive an 
electro-magnetic engine wherever it was wanted.* The idea has 
taken practical shape in the hands of Sir William Armstrong 
and Siemens ; and the power of distant waterfalls has been 
transmitted and made to drive sawmills, and do other useful 
work. Quite recently also, Siemens has shewn a tramway- 
car driven by one of his machines, the current being got 
from a similar machine worked by a stationary steam- 
engine in the neighbourhood of the tramway route. In 
this case, the drawing current was conducted to the electro- 
motor placed below the car, either by means of the rails, or by 
means of conductors having sliding contact with two parallel 
conductors placed along \.\i^ TwxXfe, \.q '^lilck the current from 
the dynamo-maclxine Nvas \^d. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ELECTRIO TELEGRAPH. 

322. The electric telegraph, like every other telegraph, aims 
at producing intelligible signals at a distance. The etymology 
of the word (tele, far off, and grapho, I write) implies that it 
is an instrument for writing at a distance ; but it has come to 
signify any means of conveying intelligence other than by 
voice or writing. The idea of speed is also implied — telegraphs 
being seldom, if ever, employed where they cannot transmit 
intelligence at a much quicker rate than can be done by the 
ordinary means of transit. There are three agents, which, 
from the rapidity of their propagation, are employed for 
telegraphing — sound, light, and electricity. Sounds, such as 
those of bells, guns, &c., form a convenient means of sending 
a single message through short distances. Light and electri- 
city immeasurably exceed sound as ready, rapid, and certain 
means of telegraphing through long distances. Light, though 
an extremely rapid, is by no means a docile agent. It pro- 
ceeds in straight lines, and will not bend round the ball of 
the earth, or inequalities on its surface. The semaphore, 
which was an ocular telegraph, and the only good one before 
the electric telegraph, illustrated this. Towers had to be 
erected in prominent positions, within sight of each other, 
and the signals, which were made by arms on the top of them, ' 
had to be retransmitted at every station. A large and well- 
trained staff was necessary to observe and transmit, and 
withal the work was slowly done. In foggy weather, more- 
over, the semaphore was useless. Electricity, which rivals 
light in speed, is most docile and trustworthy as a telegraphic 
agent. It silently wends its way in all weathers, over plain 
and mountain, across sea and land, and delivers its message 
in the office or parlour almost at the precise instant it was sent. 

The various forms of electric telegraphs in general use are 
electro-magnetic. The signals are given by the deflection of 
a needle to the right or left, or by mechanism connected with 
the armature of an electro-magnet, which sways to and fro 
under the »ction of the magnet anOi «, cow-aXat «^ivs\s^^ <2s^ 
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between two opposite electro-magnets. Electro-chemical 
telegraphs have also been designed, but they have never 
come into permanent use. Electric telegraphs of all classes 
are of two kinds — those which merely give passing signals to 
the observer or listener, and those which permanently record 
their signals ; the former may be called signalling, the latter 
recording telegraphs. The number of inventions connected 
with the electric telegraph is almost endless, and would 
engross a long series of volumes for their description. We 
shall here content ourselves with giving a mere outline of the 
working of the telegraph at present existing on most lines. 
The forms most in use everywhere at present are Morse's 
Telegraph and Cooke and Wheatstone's Needle Telegraph. 
For private use, some form of the magneto-electric dial 
telegraph is employed. In point of simplicity and certainty, 
Morse's system can scarcely be exceeded, and even as regards 
speed it stands equal, or nearly so, to the most rapid 
recorders. We shall therefore give an account of the general 
arrangements of a telegraph chiefly on Morse's system. 

323. Morse*8 Recording Instrument, or as it is shortly called, 
the * Morse ' or * Register,' is shewn in fig. 205. L is the line- 
wire, and E the earth-wire, conveying the current from the 
distant station. The current thus sent traverses the coUs of 
the electro-magnet, MM', the armature. A, of which is in 
consequence drawn down. A is attached to the lever ll\ 
moving round the axis k. By the attraction of A, the end H 
is lowered, and brought against the stud n. The armature 
must not touch the soft iron of the electro-magnet on being 
drawn down, for if it did it would stick, and would not be 
instantly released when the current ceases. When the end 
V is lowered, the end I is raised ; IV, at its inner end, carries 
a steel point or style, p, which by the upward motion is 
brought against a strip of paper, PP', carried towards P' by 
the rollers rr', set in motion by clock-work, C, quite inde- 
pendently of electricity. The clock-work is liberated or 
stopped by the switch S. The paper is supplied from a large 
roll or bobbin, above the instrument, which turns round as 
the rollers demand. So long as the style is elevated, the 
paper strip is made "by t\ve do^-^otV Xa wiJck ^^Y&t it A 
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liae is thns emboased on its upper soiface. To facilitate the 
doing of this, there is a groove in the upper roller, opposite 
the Btjie. When the current from the distant station ceases, 
the lever W is pulled back to its original position by the 




spring », and the style falls away from the paper. To 
prevent it fslling too far, another stud, m, Ilea on the other 
side of the axis. When the circuit is again closed, the style 
once more marka the paper, and thna the lever keeps oscil- 
lating under the opposing actions of the magnetdsm developed 
by the transmitted current, and the elasticity of the spring s. 
The time that the style remains elevated, determines the 
kind of mark on the paper. If it is nearly momentary, a 
dot is imprinted ; for a longer time, a dash. We have thus 
the combinations of an alphabet in the combination of dota 
and dashes. The following is the usual Morse Alphabet : 







Thus A is a dot and a dash j E, & Aes^i mv4 "Cdiws iji»,V!>, 
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The alphabet is so arranged that those letters occurring most 
frequently are more easily signalled ; thus, E is one dot ; 
Ty one dash. An expert telegrapher can transmit from thirty 
to forty words a minute by this instrument on a land-line of 
between 200 and 300 miles. Several modifications of Morse's 
telegraph have been made, the principal of which is to 
substitute ink marking for embossing. The beautiful instru- 
ments of the Siemens and Halske are of this kind. 

A clerk that has been well accustomed to a Morse telegraph, 
in transcribing, seldom looks to the paper. The mere click- 
ing of the lever becomes a language perfectly intelligible to 
him. He need therefore only look to the record when he 
may have heard indistinctly. Sir Charles Bright does away 
with the recording instrument altogether, and substitutes two 
bells, one muffled, the other clear, sounded by a hammer 
oscillating between them. The bells speak a telegraphic lan- 
guage as quick as the clerk can write. Recording instruments 
are generally considered preferable to instruments which 
merely signaJ, as they fix any fault of transmission or copy- 
ing on the party at fault Acoustic signalling, again, is pre- 
ferable to ocular signalling, as a person can hear and write 
much more easily than see and write. 

324. Tromsmitting Key. — Let us now transfer our attention 
to the distant station, to see how the current is transmitted 
from it This is done by the transmitting key shewn in &g, 206. 
A brass lever, U, moves round the axis A. On opposite sides 

of the axis two 
nipples of platinum, 
m, n, are soldered to 
its lower sides. The 
nipple m is called 
the hammer. Below 
n is the stop anvil, ^ 
tipped with platinon, 
which is in connec* 
tion with the earth- 
wire E. Below the hammer, m, lies the anvil a, the nipple 
of which is likewise ol ^Aa^^Mm. ; a is connected by the 
wire C with one oi tYift "^\^ o\ VJaa ^\i^\&%\){^id^ja7|^^gaLe- 




Fig, 20& 
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rally the copper pole. When the lever is left to itself, n and 
h are in contact under the force of the spring s. When the 
hand presses on the ebonite (insulating) handle H, contact is 
broken at n and 6, and established at m and a. Three wires 
are in connection with the key, E and C just named, and L, 
the line-wire from the distant station, connected with the axis 
pillar, and therefore with the lever. When the key is in the 
receiving position, that shewn in the figure, the current from 
the sending station takes the route L, A, Z, w, 6, E, the Morse, 
then to earth. When H is pressed down, the key is in the 
sending position, and transmits the battery current by C, a, 
m. A, L, to the distant station. The play of the anvil and 
hammer need not be more than rt^th of an inch. This is 
more than sufiicient for completely breaking the current, and 
it allows of speedy manipulation. 

325. The Battery, — The batteries employed are in this 
country almost universally Daniell's. Constancy and certainty 
of action is what is most wanted in the battery, and these 
Daniell's battery yields. In Germany, Bunsen's battery is 
also used, charged with diluted sulphuric acid, the carbon 
being immersed in a mixture of 1 of acid to 10 of water, and 
the zinc in one of 1 to 20. When batteries have to be moved 
about much, sand is put in to keep the liquid from spilling. 
The number of cells employed varies with the distance, the 
insulation of the line, and the delicacy of the instruments. 
The register, as afterwards mentioned, is seldom worked 
directly by the transmitted current, but by relay. To work 
a relay with good insulation, 60 Daniell's cells will suffice 
for a distance of 300 miles. For less distances, less of course 
will suffice. For short circuits, where the resistance is small 
and current strong, small cells soon exhaust themselves ; 
large cells therefore must be used to maintain the supply. 
Magneto-electricity is also employed as a source of the 
current. This answers well on short circuits, or for private 
telegraphs, but experience has proved that the galvanic 
battery is by far the most advantageous source of electricity 
for extensive telegraphic worL 

326. How Two Stations are connected together. — Tha isl^'oxsss^ 
in which two stations are * joined \xi^' on '^otSk^^ ^^^wsoskNa. 
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shewn in fig. 207. B and B^ are the batteries at the stations 
S, Sj ; kf "kf are the transmitting keys ; w, n\ the registers ; 
gy ^, the galvanometers ; LL the line-wire insulated on posts ; 
P, Pi, the earth-plates. When the key h^ at the station S, 
which is here represented as the sending station, is depressed, 
the current from the battery B takes the following course. 
From the copper pole C, of the battery B, it goes to the anvil 
of Icj passes through h to the galvanometer g^ which having 




Fig. 207. 



traversed, it goes into the line LL to the receiving station Sj, 
traverses the galvanometer, the key A/, the coils of the 
register n' ; thence it goes * to earth ' at the plate Pi, returns 
by the ground to P at the sending station, and thus finally 
reaches the zinc pole Z of the battery B. At station S, h and 
n are out of circuit ; and at S^, h' and battery B^ are out of 
circuit ; n is thrown out of circuit, because its coil offers a 
resistance equal to several miles of the line-wire, and it is 
requisite to keep down the resistance to the minimum. If it 
were in circuit, both registers could print simultaneously, bnt 
that is not necessary, one record at the receiving station 
being enough. The sender would thus have no idea as to 
whether his message had told or not, did not the motions of 
the needle of the galvanometer, ^, reveal the currents put in 
circuit. The galvanometer also shews the presence of earth- 
currents on the line. If Ic were left to itself, and V depressed, 
the station S^ would then be the sending and S the receiving 
station, and the coniiect\oxi% N»ov3\!i\» ^^«AtIy as shewn in the 
figure, only at opposite sitaMvona. 
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Suppose the clerk at S wishes to telegraph to S^ he 
depresses the key k several times, so as to send a series of 
dots and dashes giving the name of the station. The atten- 
tion of S^ is first arrested by the clinking of the armature of 
the Morse. He thereupon turns the switch S (fig. 203), and 
sets the clock-work in motion, and sends back to S that he is 
ready, and the printing thereupon begins. When both keys 
are depressed, the whole circuit is broken, so that when both 
sender and receiver have their hands on their respective keys, 
no message can be sent. One might fancy that confusion 
would arise from cross messages, but clerks soon get over this 
inconvenience, and communicate back and forward with 
perfect facility. There is a code of working signals to indicate 
the kind of message, 'repeat,' 'understand,' &c., besides 
numerous recognised contractions. To arrest the attention of 
attendants, the current is sometimes made to ring an alarum 
bell. 

327. The Idne, — Telegraphic stations must be united by one 
insulated wire, carried over land, under ground, or under the 
sea. The insulation of land-lines is insured by attaching the 
wires to insulators fixed on posts some 20 feet high. The posts 
are placed at distances corresponding to the number of wires 
they have to carry. A distance of 80 yards is the ordinary 
distance for posts sustaining several wires, and 150 yards for 
those only supporting one. Insulators are of all shapes. 
Porcelain, though a better conductor than glass, is not so apt 
to attract moisture, and is the substance generally employed 
for them. The insulator known as Andrew's 
Insulator, shewn in section (fig. 208), is said 
to be very effectual. A bolt of iron, I, fixed 
to the cross-beam, w, of the telegraphic pole, 
is cemented into the ebonite cup or bell ee, 
which in turn is cemented into the porcelain /^J 
bell pp. The porcelain bell acts as an umbrella 
to keep the wood to which it is fixed dry and 
insulating ; that failing, the inside of the two 
cups is likely to remain dry and maintain Fig. 208. 
insulation. The line-wire is kept fixed by 
binding wire into the groove a. Ikfe ^<&cX:£vaX?3 \i^5^'^Ck»s.\.^ 
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travel over the outside and inside of both cnps before it 
reaches the iron bolt, which is also coated with ebonite. 
Such insulators as the one described cannot be used in rail- 
way tunnels, as they get coated over inside and out with 
engine smoke, which, being conducting, quite impairs their 
efficiency. The leakage in a long line, notwithstanding the 
best insulation, is considerable. The loss at each post is 
insignificant, but when hundreds or thousands are taken into 
account it becomes decided, so that merely a fraction of the 
total current that sets out reaches the earth at the distant 
station. In rainy, and more especially in misty weather, the 
insulation suffers much. 

The wire most employed for telegraphic circuits is No. 8 
(|th of an inch), but some companies are beginning to use 
No. 4 wire on some of their long trunk lines. 

328. A SyJymarine Line is made by a cable. The core of the 
cable consists of one wire, or a strand of several wires of 
copper, as pure as can be got in the market. One solid wire 
is preferable to a strand of the same diameter in point of con- 
ducting power ; but a strand is surer ; for when one wire is 
broken at any point, the others still remain to conduct the 
current ; there is no * breach of continuity.' When the one 
solid wire gets broken, which not unfrequently occurs with- 
out being visible outside, the cable becomes useless. The 
strand of wire is generally laid up in Chatterton's com- 
pound, consisting of gutta-percha and resinous substances. 
The interstices between the wires are thus filled up, and 
this makes the cable solid throughout. It not unfrequently 
happens, when this precaution is not taken, that water, imder 
the great pressure of ocean depths, becomes injected into 
them. The strand thus laid up, is now included in one or 
more coatings of gutta-percha, which acts as the insulating 
protection for the wire. Chatterton's compound is generally 
put between the layers of gutta-percha. The whole is 
finally included in a sheathing of iron wire, laid on spirally, 
to give the cable sufficient strength to withstand the strain 
of paying out, or that to which it may be subjected by the 
inequalities of the o^ieon. \i^ Between the iron sheathing 
and the gutta-percha, alaj^x oi\ajEXft^i«ra.Sa.^>Q^^-q^^s^^^Rte 
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as a. paddiDg between the two, and improrea the insulation 

of the cable Not nnfrequently the iron wire of the sheath 

uig IS also protected from corroeioQ bf tarred hemp Fig 

209 (full Bize) BhewB the coa 

stiaction of the Malta and 

Alexandria cable nhich is 1330 

nautical miles long The differ 

ent layers are so far peeled off | 

to shew the construction la 

a strand of seven copper wires 

laid in Cbatterton s compound 

O, three layers of gutta percha f g S09 

with ChattetCon's compound 

between each ; H, tarred yam ; and I, the eighteen wires 

constitnting the sheathing. The diameter oat in the sea is 

0-85 of an inch. Near the shore, the sheathing is made 

much stronger, to meet the danger of accident from the 

dragging of anchors. 

Considerable dispute has arisen as to the best material for 
insulating marine cablea India-rnbber and gutta-percha are 
the two rival snbstancea. It may be said in favour of gntta- 
percha that not one yard of it, when laid, has decayed ; and 
that, under ocean pressures, as proved by the Atlantic cable of 
1865, its insulating power decidedly improves. In favour of 
well masticated india-mbber, it is urged that cables, alike in 
other respects, will, when coated with it instead of gatta- 
percha, be capable of sending twice the number of words per 
minute, the specific inductive capacity being so much greater 
for the latter than for the former substance. On the other 
band, india-rubber is not so trugtwortby in point of durability, 
some specimens of it having become treacly after immersion 
for some time in the sea. 

329. The Earth.—Tvo wires are not necessary to connect 
two telegraphic stations, as might be supposed. One wire is 
quite sufficient, provided its terminations be formed by large 
plates sunk in the ground, or something equivalent. The 
plates are generally of copper, and should not offer a surface 
less than twenty square feet, and they most be buried so dee^ 
that the eartli about tbeiu never gite ^tj. '^^ ^{^ ^isiA 
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water pipes in a town make an excellent ^ earth' (earth 
connection). The great object in an * earth' is to put the 
whole ground in the neighbourhood in connection with the 
battery pole or line-wire, and much the same precautions 
must be taken in making an earth for a telegraph as 
for a lightning-conductor. If the earth is not good, the 
current, instead of taking the ground as a passage to the 
distant station, runs into other wires connected with the 
plate and leading to where the ' earth ' is good. When the 
* earths' are good, the current passes through the earth 
between the two stations, no matter what be the nature of 
the country it has to pass, plain or mountain, sea or land. 
The earth resistance to the current, compared with that of a 
long line, is next to nothing. The earth not only serves the 
purpose of a second wire, but of one so thick that its 
resistance may be left out of account, and thus halves the 
resistance of the whole circuit. It is a question whether the 
current actually travels between the two stations, or whether 
an equal amount of opposite electricity becomes simultan- 
eously lost at each. This question cannot be decided, as the 
electric conditions in either case are identical In conducting 
power for equal dimensions, the earth stands much inferior 
to the wire ; but then its thickness, so to speak, is indefinitely 
greater, and hence its superior conducting power on the 
whole. One good ' earth ' serves for all the circuits of a 
telegraphic station. 

330. Return Current — Inductive Erribarrassment — When the 
line- wire at a distant station is 'cut' (insulated or discon- 
nected with the ground), and is placed in connection with 
one of the poles of a battery, the other pole of which is to 
earth, at the instant in which the connection is made, a 
current flows into the wire, and if the insulation of the line 
be perfect, almost instantly ceases. The needle of the 
galvanometer makes a sudden deflection, and then returns 
to its position of rest. If now, at one turn of a commutator, 
the battery connection be cut ofi', and the line be put to 
earth, the needle deflects momentarily in the opposite way, 
and the charge gWen to Wi^ \VYt^ x^\.\w:na and goes to earth. 
This flowing back agaxa oi >i\i^ Oaas%^ Ss» ^la^^?^ Siask t«!ws^ 
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current. In land-lines the return current is very slight, in 
submarine cables it is very marked» The return current 
shews that a telegraphic line may be charged statically, just 
like the insulated balls, cylinders, &c., illustrating frictional 
electricity. A line of telegraph may be looked upon as a 
Ley den jar, the wire as the inner coating, the air or gutta- 
percha as the glass or dielectric, and the earth or sea as the 
outer coating. A coil of submarine cable, immersed in a 
trough of water when the core is insulated, may be charged 
and discharged exactly as a Leyden jar, the water being the 
outer coating. The return current is most marked in long 
lines. In such it is not necessary to 'cut' the wire, the 
great resistance of the long wire being equivalent to partial 
insulation ; the return current being, however, much smaller 
in extent. 

The statical charge, of which a line of telegraph is thus 
capable, shews that the electric force not only tends to pro- 
pagate itself longitudinally, but laterally. The effect of 
lateral induction is to retard the time of delivery of a signal, 
and to prolong it, so that, although it is a momentary signal 
at starting, it becomes a prolonged signal at its destination. 
Wheatstone's calculation gives a velocity of 288,000 miles 
per second for electric discharge. If signals were propa- 
gated at this rate, the time elapsing between the sending and 
delivering of a current, even on a line extending over one- 
half the circumference of the globe, would be inappreciable. 
But in aerial lines of land telegraphs, even only a few 
hundred miles in length, there is evidence that electricity 
does not propagate itself at anything like that speed, and in 
submarine cables the velocity scarcely reaches thousands of 
miles per second. The mere slowing of the message would 
not matter so much, provided the signals, when they reached 
their destination, were told out as they were sent But they 
are not. Each signal at the receiving station takes a longer 
time to leave the line than it did to enter it Hence, in a 
very long land -line, or in a cable, if the sender transmitted 
at the same rate as he does in short circuits, the signals 
would run into each other at the receiving station, and be 
undistinguiflhable. Time must "be giNen \j^ \i5^nr« ^as^ 'SkSgjaS. 
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to ooze out of the cable before another is sent. The effects 
of lateral induction on the transmission of telegraphic 
corrents constitute what is termed inductive embarrass- 

VMVit, 

According to Sir William Thomson, the maximum speed 
attainable on an aerial land-line of 2000 nautical miles in 
length, and consisting of an iron wire one-fourth of an inch 
in diameter, would be 20 words per minute. The same 
authority has established that Ike retardation increases with 
the square of the length of the line. Accordingly, on a line 
1000 miles in length, the number of words would be 80 ; on 
one 500 miles, 320 ; and so on. Direct lines are not worked 
for distances greater than 1000 miles, and very seldom even 
for the half of that distance. The maximum speed of tele- 
graphing on short circuits has been 50 words ; so that on a 
line 1000 miles in length and one-fourth of an inch thick, 
there is still a wide margin before the lateral induction 
would interfere. Most land-lines, however, are not more 
than one-eighth of an inch thick, and in them the embarraBS- 
ment would be felt nearly four times as much as in the line 
just mentioned. On a line 1000 miles in extent of No. 8 
wire, it would be advisable to break the circuit half-way, and 
re-send at the mid-station by translation. The whole would 
thus be worked as two circuits of 500 miles, and the speed 
of signalling could be four times increased. The maximum 
speed of signalling through the 2000 miles of the Atlantic 
telegraph of 1858 was two and a half words a minute. The 
copper core had a conducting power somewhat higher than 
a No. 4 iron wire. According to the law of squares, if the 
cable had been 1000 miles, the rate of signalling might have 
been increased to 10 words ; if 500 miles, 40 words ; and so 
on. If the ratio of the thickness of the core to that of the 
insulating coating be kept the same, the number of words 
that can be sent varies as the amount of material employed, 
or as the square of the diameter of the cable. Thus, if a 
cable be of the same make and of equal length as another, 
but twice as thick, four times as many words may be sent 
by it. The thickening oi tk^ cote alone is not all gain in 
the way of lessening embaiiaaamsnX., Vst N^jXi^s^ 'Ci^a <»siii^<^tr 
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ing power of the core increases with its section, the lateral 
induction increases with its circumference. 

Numerous explanations have been given of inductive 
embarrassment We may suppose the charge at starting to 
have two inductive channels to reach the ground, one through 
the core to the further end of the cable, and the other through 
the gutta-percha. Electricity, when it has two channels, acts 
through each in the proportion of the facility offered it. If 
the gutta-percha were thick and the core short, the facility 
offered by the latter would be indefinitely greater than that 
offered by the former. There would be then no lateral in- 
duction, for the electricity would keep to the core. But when, 
as in long cables, it has some hundreds of miles of core and a 
quarter of an inch of gutta-percha to work through, the rival 
channels stand more nearly on a par. At each point the 
part of the electricity sent in to the cable acts inductively 
through the gutta-percha, and the rest acts in the line of the 
core. JThis last is subject to this diversion as it moves along ; 
hence, if the cable be long, the whole is for the instant 
absorbed in charging the cable statically, and possibly only 
a part at a time. Such being the case, the further progress 
of discharge is effected not immediately by the force of the 
transmitting battery, but by the polarity induced by it in the 
particles of the dielectric gutta-percha. The effect is some- 
what the same as would be experienced in sending a charge 
of water through a pipe filled with the same, whose sides, 
though water-tight, were elastic. If the pipe be long and 
narrow, and the friction of the water against the sides con- 
sequently great, on the charge being injected, the pipe on the 
sending side yields, and the further transmission of the charge 
is effected by the elastic force of the sides. The charge travels 
as a wave to the other end, and its delivery is thereby retarded 
and modified. This temporary yielding resembles the 
inductive diversion of the charge to the gutta-percha. 

In aerial lines the lateral channel, the air, which is some 
twenty feet thick between the wire and the ground, offers 
much less facility for inductive action than in gutta-percha 
cables. T]^e lateral induction is consequently very much less« 
In insulated subterranean lines it. \& ii&^x\^ «& \£^^ ^& ^^ 
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sabmarine cables. They are consequently never used except 
for short distances, where they are unavoidable. 

There is as yet no way of obviating lateral induction in 
telegraphic cables, except a thick core and a thick layer of 
insulating materiaL This is tantamount to saying there is 
no cure at all ; for in very long lines, where it is most felt, 
a thick cable cannot, from mechanical difficulties, be laid. 
There are several ways, however, of diminishing it A 
material, such as india-rubber, whose specific inductive 
capacity is low, lessens the evil considerably. The tarred 
hemp used in cables also reduces the lateral induction. 
Some have suggested the use of a double wire in the cable, 
the second wire supplying the place of the earth. This has, 
however, been found to aggravate instead of lessening the evil. 
The use of electricity of high tension, such as that of induction 
coils, has also been tried. That such passes with greater 
despatch may be open to doubt, and that it is dangerous in 
causing the charge to puncture the gutta-percha, and thereby 
destroy the cable, is highly probable. A transmitting key 
was used in the Atlantic expedition of 1865, which had a 
double action. It first placed the cable in connection with 
one of the poles of the battery, and then with the ground. 
The first connection charged the cable, the second allowed 
discharge to take place at both ends of it. By this key the 
number of words was increased by one-half. 

The insulation of submarine cables is almost perfect, so 
that inductive embarrassment must not be confounded with 
leakage. The insulation of the Atlantic cable of 1865 was so 
perfect, that when ' cut' and charged, it took 15 minutes to 
fall from charge to half-charge. 

331. Earth Currents. — These are very unwelcome visitors in 
telegraphic offices. They arise from different parts of the 
earth, being, from some unknown cause, at different poten- 
tials. They flow sometimes in one direction, sometimes in 
another, change rapidly, and are frequently so strong as to 
render the line for the time quite useless. They occur 
simultaneously with magnetic storms. The famous magnetic 
Btorm that raged on August 2, 1865, at the same time that the 
Atlantic cable ceased to &c\>,v«Qc&&^^QXEi'^^\i\^^Vs ^<«xtik currents 
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SO strong that the Astronomer-royal considered it impossible, 
even if the cable had been perfect, to have signalled throngh 
it One remedy for earth currents is to do away with 
the earth circuit, and put two wires to the same place in one 
circuit Although the earth current runs equally strong in 
both, the two wires bring it to opposite ends of the instru- 
ments at the stations, and its effect is thereby neutralised. 
This, of course, can only be done where two wires exist. 
Another remedy is to use condensers, and work with an 
interrupted circuit. Little or nothing is as yet known of the 
laws regulating such currents. 

332. Belay, — Hitherto we have supposed that the record- 
ing instrument of Morse is worked directly by the line 
current. This is only done on short circuits, generally 
less than 50 miles. On long circuits, direct working could 
only be accomplished by an enormous sending battery. The 
loss by leakage on the way is very considerable, so that a 
current strong at starting loses greatly before it reaches the 
station intended ; besides, the leakage becomes all the greater 
the greater the number of cells employed, or the greater the 
tension of the battery. It is found a much better arrangement 
to get the * Morse' worked by a local current, which may be 
made as strong as requisite without any loss, and to include a 
very delicate instrument in the line circuit, which has only to 
make or break the local circuit Such an instrument is 
called a relay, the principle of the action of which is shewn 
in fig. 210. Instead of the electro-magnet of the register 
being in the line circuit, the electro-magnet, E, of the relay 
is included. The coil is long, and of thin wire, and a very 
faint current is sufficient to develop magnetism in the core. 
The line current passes through the coils of E just as it 
is represented doing through that of the Morse in fig. 205. 
The armature of the relay. A, is attached to a lever, eef, 
moving round the axis a. When a current is sent through 
the coil, the lever is drawn down, and the end e^ rests on the 
screw S. When there is no current, the elasticity of the 
spring 8 brings it back against the screw S'. The spring, «, 
is so adjusted that the play of eef may be made as easy or 
stiff as the strength of the Ima cvvstfcxAi t^^^jsoK!^ ^^S^^^ 
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pillars N and P are connected with the poles of the local 
battery. The metal spring 8 places the lever ee^ in conducting 
connection with P. The poles of the battery may therefore 

be taken to be the 
^ screw S, and the end 

e' of the lever. When 
these are in contact, 
the local current flows, 
and it stops when e'is 
brought back against 
the insulated screw S'. 
The Morse is included 
in the local circuit 
When a current comes 
Fig. 210. from the sending sta- 

tion, the armature, A, 
is attracted, ef falls on S, the local circuit is closed, and the 
Morse begins to print. When the current ceases, ^ faUs on 
S', and the style of the Morse is withdrawn from the paper. 
The effect is thus the same as if the line current printed, and 
not the local current. By this means, a current that would 
have no effect on the Morse, can complete the local circuit, 
and print most legibly. 

333. How several Stations are connected m one Circuit.— 
This is effected in three ways — by an open circuit, by a closed 
circuit, and by translation. In all of these, each station may 
telegraph simultaneously to all the stations in the circuit, and 
if the message concerns them all, a record may be printed at 
each station. When a station wishes to telegraph to another, 
it keeps signalling the name till the station in question signals 
back that he is ready. The others, finding that the message 
does not concern them, leave the two concerned in possession 
of the circuit. 

The arrangement of an intermediate station in an open 
circuit is shewn in fig. 211. L^ and Lg are the wires firom 
the terminal stations ; R is the relay ; the rest mean the 
same as in fig. 207. The station is represented as receiving. 
The line current paaaea ^i^ixoxji^ VJaa ^<k^^ the relay R, and 
goes on to Ly T\i^ t^^kj ^^Xa VJs^a \Q<»iL \s«&5yst:^ ^jss^*^ 
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register in operation. The line current is brought into the 
station, and led out without being afifected. Electrically, it 
is the same as if it had gone on in the air direct from L^ 
to Lj. When the station sends, 

the key is depressed. The cur- — ^ y^ — 

rent goes from C into the line ^ /6, 

L^, is earthed at the one ter- A A ^^X^ 

minal station, leaves the earth ^;^rci:x^;;/""" 

at the other, and returns by Z £- v^^^/ ^ 

to Lg. The battery here has ^.^^^uk^M^^^ 
no * earth,' as at the terminal ^^^^K%.A\^^^r 
stations, the arrangement of Fig. 211. 

which is as in fig. 207. An 

* earth,' however, is generally put at each station, so that 
it may be worked as a terminal station if required. K at 
sending is out of circuit According to this plan, every 
station must have a battery as strong as the terminal 
stations. In the closed circuit, no battery is needed at 
the intermediate station. If the battery and its connections 
be removed, fi%, 211 gives the arrangement in a closed cir- 
cuit. The battery may be placed only at one terminal 
station, or it may be divided into two, and a half put at each 
end-^both, however, being joined up to act with, not against 
each other. The circuit is closed when no one operates, 
so that a current constantly flows. The keys breaking the 
connections stop it for the time. The relays act negatively, 
making the Morse print when there is no line current, and be 
at rest when it flows. If S' in the relay (fig. 210) were unin- 
sulated, and S insulated, it would act in a closed circuit The 
advantage of the closed circuit is, that the batteries which 
require considerable attention are confined to the terminal 
stations, where they can be best cared for. Besides, little or 
no adjustment is needed for the relays. In the closed circuit, 
all the relays are in circuit at once. Open and closed circuits 
are used in lines where a number of smaller towns are joined 
together, the business of all of them being no more than 
sufficient to keep the line working. They are for short 
distances, seldom more than 200 or 300 miles. 
When two stations, say 500 miles a^axt, ac^ \.Q\i^ ^^sMaftrfvA^ 
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by telegraph, it is seldom done by a direct line, it being 
found more efficient to transmit to a half-way station, and 
thence to retransmit to the end one. The retransmission is 
effected not by manipulative skill, but by mechanical contriv- 
ance, so that, while the half-way station may read the message 
sent, no time is lost in the transmission, and the two end 
stations and the intermediate station communicate with each 
other as readily as if they were in an open or closed circnit 
This mechanical retransmission is called transUfUon, It is 
effected by making the lever of the register act as a relay in 
transmitting a message to the next station. The system, to be 
fully explained, would require more detail than we can here 
give to it We shall only shew how translation can be effected, 

leaving out of account how 
all the stations can communi- 
cate as in one circuit We 
also suppose, for the sake of 
simplicity, that no relay is 
needed, and that we are deal- 
ing with a direct working 
register. The current, Ci (fig. 
212), from the sending station 
enters the coil of the register 
^*^* ^^^' M, and goes thence to earth 

P, and returns as shewn by arrow C^. The register may 
record or not, according to the message, but its doing so 
or not in no way interferes with translation. The copper 
pole, C, of the battery is connected with the lever Uf of 
the register, and the zinc pole is to earth. When the lever 
is drawn down by the current, C^, it strikes against the point 
at the top of the pillar p, that checks its motion. The pillar 
p is joined to line Lg, running to the further station, and 
when the lever falls, a second circuit — ^namely, that of the 
battery— is closed, in which C, the lever, the pillar, L,, the 
further station, the earth, P, and Z are all included. Thus, as 
IV prints at the intermediate^station, it at the'same time sends 
a new printing current to the next When it ceases to print, 
BO does the re-let at tYi^ ^\axL^ station. It is in this way 
that parliamentaiy n^Nva ^a \xax«5SKL\X«^«as!M\^Mw^ all 
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the important towns lying between London and Aberdeen. 
At the shore ends of submarine c&bles theie i* always s 
translating apparatna. This allows the cable to be worked 
by a battery anited to it, without loss of time in making it 
a special circait. As an example of translation, it may be 
mentioned that the Indo-Suropean line from London to 
Teheran, a distance of 3800 miles, is worked by five repeatera 
without any retransmission by hand. 

334 Goote and IVheatitone's Needle TeUgTaph.~ThiB con- 
sists of an npright galranometer, with the astatic needles 
loaded at tbe lower end 
to keep them, when 
not acted on, in a verti- 
cal position. A front 
view of the single- 
needle instrament is 
given in fig. 213, and a 
back or interior view 
in iig. 214. One needle 
moves within the coii 
00, and the other on 
the face of the dial. It 
is the dial needle which 
acts as the indicator. 
The alphabetical code 
is made up by com- 
binations of the right 
and left deflections of 
the needle. The old 
alphabet is given in 
Iig. 213. A is made 
hy two left deflections, 
U by one right ; D by 
one right, then one lef 
O by two right, and 
arm indicates which beat ia made first, and the long that 
made second. The telegraph companies now adopt an 
alphabet corresponding to Morse's code, a ri(^tt-Wii dsSaR.- 
tion coaesponding to a d&sb, ani a \ftl'ir.^aiA. isS^ft^isfw \(i * 
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doL The iDstrament is no amnged, that when the handle, 
H, stands erect, the whole is in the receiving stat*. When 
the handle turns to the light or left, the instmment send^ 
and the needle deflects accordingly to the left or right at both 
the sending and receiving BtatioDn. The inHtrnment (fig. 214) 
haa four connections: 
L, the line wire ; E, 
the earth wire ; 0, the 
copper pole of the 
sending battery ; and 
Z, the zinc pole. It 
is TCpiesented in the 
receiving position. 
The current takes the 
course I^ a, the coil 
T, the spring ed, the 
metal points in the 
pin p, the metal spring 
(/, thence by j to 
earth.. The handle 
in front works the 
cylinder PIN, which 
turns on the axis «. 
It is divided into 
three parta : those 
marked P and N are 
covered with copper, 
Fi^. lu. and are insulated 

from each other h; 
the intermediate part^ I, which is of ivory. By the spring (I, 
which presses against it, P becoroea the + pole of the battery, 
and by the spring mi, throngh the axis n, N becomes the — 
pole. A metal tooth, k, is fixed to P, and another, h, to K. 
These stand vertical, and are out of circuit when the instra- 
ment is in the receiving position. When a zinc (reverse, oi 
negative) current is put to line, the handle, 5, is so turned 
that h presses against the spring dc, and removes it Iroiu 
the point at d, tho* 'bteB.Vin?, i.Vb tiMRvring circuit. At the 
same time that Ik pteaaeaoa**, I'^t^'ft* °^'«. T^-wtti* 
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current takes the following course : Z, i, n, N, h, c, coil, a, 
L, distant station, earth, E, g^ r, o, k, P, s, t, C. When the 
handle is turned the opposite way, h presses against «/, and k 
against another spring similar to or, on the other side of P, 
which is not shewn in the figure, and which is connected with 
the strip of metal c, and thereby with 00, and the copper (or 
positive) current is put to line. The cylinder PN acts as a 
commutator, sending a copper or zinc current, according to 
the side towards which it is turned. Sometimes two needles 
are placed in the same box, each having a separate line- 
wire to work it The telegraphing can be much more 
expeditiously done with two needles than with one, as two 
deflections can be made ai once, one on each instrument. The 
rate of signalling with a double needle is rather above what 
can be done by a Morse. Seeing that two wires are necessary 
for a double-needle instrument, and that only one is necessary 
for a Morse, it is a much more expensive instrument. Single- 
needle lines are much used for working railways, and for 
circuits with little trafiic, but not for main telegraphic lines. 
The needle instrument is delicate enough to be worked direct 
without a relay. The dial of these instruments is movable, so 
that when earth currents deflect the needle to a position from 
the vertical, the stopping pins still stand at an equal distance 
on each side of it When several stations are joined on the 
needle system, the open circuit arrangement is employed. 

335. Reflecting Galvanometer and Siphon Recorder. — For 
signalling through long submarine circuits such as the 
Atlantic cable, the reflecting galvanometer (sect. 270) is the 
only instrument which has as yet been found practically 
successful When so used, it really becomes a single-needle 
instrument whose index is a spot of light. By the right and 
left movements of this spot of light across a paper scale, the 
signals are made out ; and the instrument is of such delicacy, 
that even a feeble working current, notwithstanding the 
length of the circuit, can make these movements quite 
distinct. Condensers are employed to annul the effects of 
earth currents. 

For recording messages through loii^ svj^ixasNcvxv'ei ^^jx^ciwa*^ 
Sir WUlie^m Thoiasoa has s^lao iifvveiv^^ ^ ^«^ ^<^^5^^ 
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instrument called the Siphon Eecorder. It is so called from 
one of its essential parts, which consists of a fine light glass 
siphon, so hung that its shorter leg dips into a cistern of ink, 
while its longer leg comes close to, but without touching, a 
strip of paper, paid out by clock-work at a uniform rate. 
When a message is being sent, the point of the siphon tube is 
made to vibrate backwards and forwards in a direction trans- 
verse to that in which the paper is moving. This motion is 
given to it by means of a delicately suspended rectangle of 
wire with which it is in connection, and which hangs, when 
at rest, with its plane axially between the poles of a strong 
permanent or electro-magnet The working current passes 
through this rectangle, and according to its direction causes 
it to rotate through a small angle to the one side or the other. 
In order that the point of the siphon may move across the 
paper without friction, and yet leave an ink trace, the follow- 
ing ingenious arrangement is adopted. The cistern of ink in 
which its shorter leg dips, is kept constantly electrified by 
means of a small electro-static induction machine, and in this 
way the electrified ink is constantly spurted out upon the 
paper in a fine stream. The letters of the message are made 
out from the ink trace,' which consists of a series of connected 
angular-hand strokes extending to greater and less distances 
on one side or the other of the middle line of the paper, 
according to the direction and duration of the currents sent 
to line at the transmitting station. 

For a full description of this instrument, as well as for the 
methods of automatic, duplex, and quadruplex telegraphy, 
we must refer to treatises on Practical Telegraphy. 
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TELEPHONE. 



336. The telephone may be defined to be an instrument 
for transmitting musical sounds and articulate speech from 
one point to anotkex. 
In all telephomc anaii^eisiet^.^ ^a\^^^\y5 ^^<5is3ess2is^^^^ 
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have essentially three things— a transmitter, a receiver, and 
a closed circuit which includes both transmitter and receiver, 
and which may or may not also include some form of 
battery. The function of the transmitter is to produce 
variations of the current-strength in the circuit when under 
the influence of sonorous vibrations ; and the function of 
the receiver is to translate these variations into sound, and 
so reproduce, at the distant station, the sounds which were 
uttered into the transmitter. 

According to Ohm's law, if C be the current-strength, E 
the electro-motive force, and R the resistance in any electrical 

E 

circuit, we have C = ^, and, hence, we see that the current 

strength in any circuit can be varied in two distinct ways^ 
either, first, by varying the resistance and keeping the 
electro-motive force constant, or, secondly, by varying the 
electro-motive force and keeping the resistance constant 
These two ways of varying the current-strength give rise 
to two distinct classes of telephone, of which we shall now 
give examples, although it will be impossible for us even 
to allude to many of the forms of telephone which have 
either been proposed or are in actual use. 

387. Bei8S*8 Telephone. — This is an example of a telephone 
which is worked by varying the resistance in the circuit, 
the electro-motive force being constant. It was invented 
by Philip Reiss in 1861, and is represented in fig. 215. 
AA is a hollow wooden box, with two round holes in 
it, one on the top, the other in front. The hole at the 
top is closed by a piece of bladder, S, tightly stretched on 
a circular frame ; a mouth-piece, M, is attached to the front 
opening. When a person sings in at the mouth-piece, the 
whole force of his voice is concentrated on the tight mem- 
brane, which in consequence vibrates with the voice. A 
thin strip of platinum is glued to the membrane, and con- 
nected with the binding screw a, in which a wire from the 
battery, B, is fixed. A tripod, efg, rests on the skin. The 
feet e and / lie in [metal cups on the circular frame over 
which the skin is stretched. One of them, /, rests in a cup 
containing mercury, and is coniiectfcd m>i)cL VJti'^\AXi^ceDL^^%^^^^ 



b. The thud foot, g, oonBiating of a platinnm point, lies on 
the ciicnlar end of the strip of platinum just mentioned. 
This point being placed on the centre of the oBoillating 
membrane, acta like a hoppec, and hops ap and down with 
it It is easy to understand how, for every vibration of 




the membrane, the hopper will be thrown up for the instant 
from connection with its support, and how the close circuit 
is thoa broken at eveij vibration. The receiving apparatoa, 
B, consists of a coil of wire placed in circuit, inclosing an 
iron wire, both being fixed on a sonnding-box. The con- 
nectiona of the various parts of the circuit are easily learned 
from the figure. Suppose a person to sing a note at the 
mouth-piece which produces 300 vibrations a second, the 
circuit is broken at the bladder 300 times, and the iron 
wire ticking at this rate gives out a not« of the same pitch. 
The note is weak, and in quality resembles the sound of a 
toy trumpet Dr Wright devised a receiving apparatus of the 
following kind. The Une current is made to pass through 
the primary coil of a small induction coiL In the secondary 
circuit he places two sheets of paper, silvered on one side, 
back to back, so as to act as a condenser. Each current that 
comes from the sending apparatus produces a current la the 
secondary circuity which chafes and discharges the condenser, 
each discharge being SACim'^nied by a sound like the shaip 
tap of a emaU bammet. t\i% miukt^ tsiwa ^sa ^ssidared 
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by these electric discharges, and are loud enough to be heard 
in a large hall. 

338. Bell Telephone,— The Bell Telephone, so called from 
its inventor, Professor Graham Bell, is an example of a tele- 
phone which is worked by varying the electro-motive force 
and keeping the resistance constant. In this form the trans- 
mitter and receiver are identical ; and no battery is included 
in the circuit, the working current being an induced current 
due to the vaiiation of the magnetic intensity within a helix 
of wire. Fig. 216 shews a sectional sketch of two Bell tele- 
phones arranged in circuit so as to transmit articulate speech. 




Fig. ae. 

Let A denote the transmitter and B the receiver, I being the 
connecting line wire ; a and a' are two cylindrical steel 
magnets, each about six inches long, and a quarter of an inch 
in diameter ; b and V are two small wooden bobbins sur- 
rounding the north poles of the magnets, and filled with a 
good many turns of fine insulated copper wire, the ends of 
wire being put into connection with the line wires ; c and cf 
are two thin circular discs of iron (usually ferrotype plate) 
fixed close to, but not touching, the poles of the magnets ; 
d and d' are two conical wooden pieces for applying the 
mouth to in the one case, and the ear in the other. 

Suppose now that a person speaks into the transmitter 
at A. The sound-waves striking against the disc c, set it 
into vibration, and hence c may be regarded as an armature 
moving rapidly in front of the pole of the magnet a. These 
vibratory motions produce corresponding variations in the 
magnetism of a, and these again cause corresponding induced 
currents in the wire of bobbin b. These induced currents 
flow along the line wires to the leo^N^t, ^^ «xA ^'dS9S£c^% 
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thiongli the bobbin V, prodace correaponding cbBngei in 
the magnet a'. Tbew changes of magnetiam affect the iron 
disc c*, and put it into vibrations which are eympathetic with 
those of e. Henca c' gives ont 
aonnda precisely coTTeeponding to, 
bat leea loud, than those directed 
against c, and hence an ear applied 
at cf hears the words uttered l:^ 
the mouth at d. The speech pro- 
duced hy the Bell telephone, 
although uot vei; loud, is exceed- 
inglj distinct ; so much so, that 
one has no difficulty in recogninng 
the voice of the speaker. Bat 
perhaps the greatest marvel of tliia 
ingenious instrument is its eitreme 
delicacy in detecting variations in 
even the most feeble current^ pro- 
vided these variations are rapid 
enough. Professor Tait has calcu- 
lated tliat the current from a single 
Grove's cell, acting through a re- 
Fig. £11. sistoncB of a billion B.A. units, is 
sufficient to work a telephony pro- 
vided the current is vaned five hundred times pet second. 
Hence the telephone is by &r the most delicate instmment 
yet invented for detecting minute and sudden variations in 
the strength of a current. 

The Bell telephone in its nsnal complete form is repre- 
sented in fig. 217. 

339, Microphone. — The microphone, invented by Professor 
Hughes, is an instrument which produces rapid variations 
in the resistance of an electrical circuit when acted upon by 
any kind of vibratory or tremoloua motion. It consists 
essentially of two or more conductors in loose contact, snch 
as is produced by letting the conductors rest lightly the one 
agunst the other. When the loose contact is placed in 
drcnit with a cell and a Bell telephone, any tremor acting 
npoil the loose contacti V»n^ tb« TenxhKHtAiSi.'^m. voi^AMAAiu 
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contact, and ia announced by a loud sound in the telephone. 
It ia for this reason that it ia called the microphone, inas- 
much as it makes audible, in the telephone, sach faint 
tremors as those produced by the ticking of a watch, or 
even the tread of a fly across a wooden board. Almost any 
two condnctois in loose contact, whether of the same or 
different materials, will produce tie microphone effect ; bnt 
it has been found that the best effect is prodnced by a loose 
contact between two pieces of gas-carbon. No doubt, the 
peculiar excellence of carbon in this reapect ia due to its 
more or less gritty nature, and also to the fact that it does 
not readily oxidise hy exposure to the atmosphere. The 
usual form of microphone, when arranged so as to be acted 
upon by faint tremors, is represented in fig. 2IS. A and B 
are two small blocks of 
carbon attached to a ver- 
tical piece of wood which 
is supported on a hori- 
zontal aole-plate, also 
of wood, C is a small 
stick of carbon, pivoted 
at both ends, and sup- 
ported vertically in coni- 
cal holes between the 
two carbon blocks. The 
carbon stick is thus in a 
position of extreme in- 
stability, and any tremor 
communicated to the 
wooden supports will 
cause it to oscillate. The 
current from 
a Bell teleph< 




Fig. SIS. 



imall battery is led through the carbons and 
and the arrangement is complete. When a 
watch is placed on the sole-plate of the inetmment, every tick 
is distinctly heard in the telephone ; and when a fly is allowed 
to creep over any partof the instrument, every tread is also 
revealed in the telephone. Further, if a person sing or speak 
in the neighbourhood of the instrnment, the sonorons vibra* 
tions are communicated to the sn^'^it ot. ^\a «A^y^^>J^si'^<ii^ 
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and thence to the carbon stick, which is thus thrown into a 
corresponding state of vibratoij motion. The resistance of 
the circuit is in this way varied, and eveij soond is faithfully 
reproduced in the telephone. 

A difference of opinion prevails among physicists regarding 
the real cause of the microphone action. Some, and these 
of the highest authority, hold that the action is due merely 
to the variations of resistance due to variations of pressure 
at the surfGLces of contact of the carbons. It is difficult, 
however, to see how this can be the whole, or even the 
main cause of the action ; for we must remember that the 
surfaces of the carbon in contact are continually changing 
in virtue of the minute electric arcs which must take place 
between the points of carbon which are just clear, and no 
more, of contact And if the surfaces in contact are thus 
perpetually changing, it is hardly possible that the pressure 
between them could vary according to any law sufficiently 
r^ular to account for the transmission of articulate speech. 
It seems highly probable that the microphone is more of 
the nature of a very refined make-and-break, and thus 
analogous to the Reiss transmitter, but only immensely more 
delicate. As a matter of fact, we know that when the 
microphone is used to transmit musical sounds of a definite 
pitch, it does act as a make-and-break, for sparks can be 
seen between the carbon points ; and there does not seem 
to be any good reason for supposing that this make-and- 
break action entirely ceases, and a perfectly different action 
comes into play, when the instrument is used to transmit 
articulate speech. 

340. Microphone Transmitters, — ^The chief practical appli- 
cation of the microphone is its employment as a transmitter 
to a Bell telephone as receiver. For this purpose it has 
been found very effective, and is now almost universally 
adopted. The forms of microphone transmitter are very 
various, all depending upon the same principle, and differing 
only in matters of detail A common form is represented in 
fig. 219, which shews the arrangement of telephone and trans- 
mitter at one end of the line as used for carrying on a 
conversation. The sloping lid of the box is made of a "thin 
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deal board, to the under side of which the miciophoue is 
attached. In this form the microphone ueaally consists of 
Heveral sticks of uLrbon ladiating from a central carbon block, 
and supported, aC the outside, by a suitable number of other 
blocks placed equally distant round the central block. The 




sticks rest loosely in pivot holes in both of their aupportii^ 
blocks. The current is led from the central block through 
each of the carbon sticks and away to the line wire. ~ l^e 
speaker simply holds hia head over the sloping lid at a 
convenient distance, and speaks not loudly but distinctly. 
Excessive loudness is a mistake, as it produces roaring in the 
telephone. 

341. Telephone Ihxhange. — In most large towns a ayatem 
of telephone exchanges has recently sprung up. The object 
of these exchanges is to enable business and professional men 
to converse directly with each other at. any moment; For 
this purpose a convenient central station is chosen from 
which wires are led to the houses or business places of all 
the individuals who subscribe to the exchange. At the 
central station a staS of attendants, usually girls, are always 
present, and a system of Bwilche& \k KEn£%t& -«V«i!£u-^ ^bi. 
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attendant can, at a moment's notice, place any one member 
of the exchange in direct communication with any other. 
This is accomplished by merely inserting a plug which 
completes the electrical circuit between the one and the 
other. Suppose A wishes to communicate with B. A first 
rings up the attendant, and tells him to join him on to £, 
all the members being known to the attendant and to each 
other by each having a separate number. The attendant 
then inserts the requisite plug, and A and B are ready to 
converse directly with each other, without the attendant or 
any one else knowing what is said. When the conversation 
is ended, a signal is sent to the attendant^ and the plug is 
withdrawn. 

342. The Microphone as a Receiver, — The curious fact has 
been discovered that the microphone can act as a receiver 
as well as transmitter, although imperfectly. This can 
be readily shewn by the following experiment due to 
Professor Blyth. Two ordinary porcelain jam-pots, of 
convenient size, are taken, and half filled with cinders or 
gas carbon in small lumps. Down the sides of each pot 
two strips of copper are inserted, facing each other, to serve 
as electrodes. The two jam-pots are then placed in circuit 
with a battery of four or five Grove's cells. K a song be 
sung into one of the jam-pots, a listener can hear it quite 
distinctly proceeding from the other, on applying it to his 
ear. Articulate speech can also be transmitted in this way 
so as to be quite recognisable, although it comes out rather 
squeaky. 

343. EdisorCs Telephones. — ^Mr Edison of New York has 
invented a variety of ingenious forms of telephone, the 
most interesting of which, perhaps, are his carbon button 
transmitter and his slipping receiver. The carbon button 
consists of a small thin cylinder made from compressed 
paraffin smoke mixed with gum water. This button is 
placed between two pieces of platinum foil, which serve 
as electrodes for sending a current through it. The button 
with the foil is placed between a rigid support at the one 
end and a fllexibl© ietto\.^^^ ^mr. «fc \3aa other. Usually, a 
email pad of india-xuViVjct \a \xjA«t^^\ \i'^\?«^'»^ "^'^ \i^i5a«^ 
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and the flexible disc. When sonorous vibrations are sent 
against the disc, its to-and-fro vibrations cause more or 
less compression throughout the mass of the carbon button, 
and so vary its resistance. In this way, when in circuit with 
a battery, it is made to act as a transmitter to any suitable 
form of receiver. 

The action of the slipping receiver^ depends upon the fact, 
discovered by Mr Edison, that the friction between a metallic 
spring and a revolving cylinder of prepared chalk soaked in an 
electrolytic liquid, varies when a current passes between the 
surfaces in contact When the current passes, the friction is 
diminished, as if the chalk were oiled ; and when the current 
ceases, or is weakened, the friction is increased. In the 
actual instrument the small chalk cylinder is driven slowly 
round by hand. One end of a steel spring presses against 
the surface of the chalk, the pressure being regulated by 
a pad of india-rubber. The other end of the spring is 
attached to the centre of a mica disc. Now, when the 
current through the spring and chalk cylinder is made to 
vary by the action of the transmitter, the friction is 
alternately increased and diminished ; and this gives a series 
of rhythmical jerks to the mica disc, which make it speak 
out loudly and distinctly the words uttered into the trans- 
mitter. This instrument, notwithstanding its ingenuity and 
scientific interest, is apt to get out of order, and has not 
come as yet into very general use. 

344. Photophone, — This is the name given to a form of 
telephone transmitter which is acted upon by light instead of 
sound. It was introduced by Professor Graham Bell. Its 
action depends upon the fact, first discovered by Willoughby 
Smith, that crystalline selenium has its electrical resistance 
altered on exposure to lights To construct a photophone, or, 
as it is sometimes called, a selenium cell, we may proceed as 
follows : Procure two small brass combs with fine long teeth. 
From each knock out every alternate tooth, and then place the 
two combs on a flat mahogany board, with the teeth inter- 
lacing but not touching at any point. In this position screw 
them firmly to the board, and solder a wire to ea<ih. cAxsaJ^ ti:^ 
Berve as electrodes, Next procuie c^ %X\Os. o\ ^<;^^ ^a^^isaxxwsv^ 
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and having warmed the combs sufficiently to melt the 
selenium, rub it in carefully between the teeth. In this con- 
dition the selenium is in the amorphous state, and must be 
rendered crystalline by heating the whole cell in an air-bath 
to about 240° C, and then allowing it gradually to cooL If 
the cell be now included in circuit with a galvanometer and 
a battery of 15 Grove's cells, its resistance will be found to 
alter when exposed to light. 

When the cell is put in circuit with the battery and tele- 
phone, and an intermittent light thrown upon it, correspond- 
ing sounds are heard in the telephone. This can be prettily 
illustrated by placing the flame of a Eoenig's capsule, provided 
with a mouthpiece, in front of the cell, and singing or speaking 
into the mouthpiece. The alterations in the flame so affect 
the resistance of the selenium as to make the singing and 
speaking quite recognisable in the distant telephone. If a 
singing flame be put in front of the cell, the music of the 
flame is beautifully reproduced in the telephone. 

Electrical Storage of Energy. 

345. The simplest example of the storage of energy by 
means of electricity is perhaps a charged Leyden jar. Li this 
we have energy stored in the potentiid form of electrical sepa- 
ration ; the inside coating having usually a positive charge, and 
the outside coating the corresponding negative charge. When 
the knob and outside are joined by the discharging tongs, we 
have the stored energy recovered in the form of the sound, 
heat, and light of the spark. Another simple example of the 
same thing is the CQunter electro-motive force of polarisation 
always set up in an ordinary voltameter when a current is 
sent through it. When the current flows, it carries hydrogen 
with it, and sends oxygen in the opposite direction. In this 
way, a layer of oxygen is formed on the one platinum plate, 
and a layer of hydrogen on the other. When the battery is 
removed from the circuit, and the platinum plates are joined 
by a wire, a momentary current passes through the wire in 
the opposite direction to that of the charging current. This 
can easily be tested "by a ^a\NOTvQm^\.^T. 
346, FlanU'^ Secondanj BaUcrvj.— fev l\«ss5t^^ ^i^ Ss, Vi^ 
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reality a huge voltameter, in which the platiDum plates are 
replaced by plates of lead. In order to get a large surface in 
a convenient space, it is usually constructed as follows : 
Two large sheets of lead are placed the one on the top of the 
other, with narrow strips of india-rubber between them. 
The two sheets are then rolled up together, so that the one 
forms a spiral coil insulated within the other. The whole is 
then placed in a deep glass jar with acidulated water. 
Wires are soldered to each plate to serve as electrodes. 
When the current from two or three Bunsen's or Grove's 
cells is sent through the secondary cell for a considerable 
time, layers of oxygen and hydrogen are gradually formed 
on the respective lead plates, and this process goes on till the 
electro-motive force of polarisation is equal to that of the 
charging battery. In this state the action ceases, and we 
have the energy of the battery stored in the cell. When the 
battery is now removed, and the electrodes of the cell are joined 
by a wire, a powerful current passes through the wire for a 
short time. The duration of the discharging current depends 
upon the resistance of the wire through which it has to pass. 
Thus, a cell which will keep a thick wire red-hot for only a 
few minutes,' will keep a fine platinum wire in a state of 
incandescence for nearly an hour. 

Plants has found that the action of his cell is greatly 
improved by the process of what he calls 'forming' the 
plates. This is performed by charging the cell alternately 
in opposite directions for stated times, and discharging it 
between each reversal of the charging battery current. 

In order to get great effects, Plante has constructed secondary 
batteries consisting of a great number of cells ; and he has 
also adopted an ingenious device for charging a number of 
cells side by side, and then discharging them in series. In 
this way he gets an enormous electro-motive force, sufficient 
to produce sparks in air resembling those of an induction 
coil. 

347. Faure Cell — This cell, invented by M. Faure in 1880, 
is the most recent improvement in secondary batteries. It 
is constructed as follows : Two thin lead plafc^"&^^<i.ws:^^\s\J«ji^ 
Imgth and width are taken, E«tc\v ol >i\i«a.^ \a ^t^ ^'0.^'?^^ 
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with a layer of red lead about i inch thick. The red 
lead is made into a thick paste with dilute sulphuric acid, 
and spread evenly over the surface of each plate. The 
plates thus coated are next covered with a layer of felt or 
flannel, or, what answers very well, three or four folds of 
filter paper. The two plates may then be either rolled 
together, as in the Plants cell, or folded backwards and for- 
wards so as to be put into a rectangular box lined with lead. 
The liquid used is dilate sulphuric acid, in which the plates 
are immersed. The great advantage of this cell over the 
Plants is, that it takes very short time to ' form,' and the 
discharging current does not run down so quickly. When a 
battery of a number of Faure cells is charged with a dynamo- 
machine, it will give out a current sufficient to work a number 
of incandescent lamps for a whole evening, and in this way it 
is employed for household electric lighting. The Faure 
battery has also been successfully employed in lighting up 
the carriages in underground railways, the charging current 
being got from a dynamo-machine driven by the train when 
in motion. 

The chemistry of the Faure cell can hardly as yet be said 
to be fully understood ; but there seems no doubt that when 
the charging current passes, spongy lead is formed on the one 
plate, and peroxide of lead at the other. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ELECTRO-OPTICS, OB THE CONNECTION BETWEEN LIGHT 
AND ELECTBICIT7 AND MAGNETISM. 

348. According to the undulatory theory of light, now uni- 
versally adopted, light is supposed to consist of undulations 
propagated from the luminous source through a very subtle 
elastic medium called the luminiferous ether. The vibrations of 
the ether particles, which produce these undulations, are also 
supposed to take place in all directions in planes perpendicu- 
lar to the direction in which the ray of light is going. This 
latter assumption is rendered necessary in order to explain 
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the observed facts of the polarisation of light, for an account 
of which we must refer the student to some work on Physical 
Optics. 

349. EledrO'Tnagnetic Theory of Light, — ^According to this 
theory, for which we are indebted to Clerk Maxwell, both 
light and electro- magnetic induction are supposed to be influ- 
ences propagated through the same medium — the luminiferous 
ether — and in fact light itself is supposed to be only a par- 
ticular form of electro-magnetic disturbance. If the theory 
be true, we ought to expect to find some relations subsisting 
between the phenomena of the propagation of light through 
any medium, and the phenomena of the propagation of 
electro-magnetic induction through the same medium. Several 
such relations have been pointed out by Clerk Maxwell^ which 
tend to confirm the theory. 

If V be the velocity of electro-magnetic induction in any 
medium, K its specific inductive capacity in electro-static 
units, and m its coefficient of magnetic induction, then Clerk 
Maxwell has shewn by a mathematical analysis that we have 
the equation 

If we take air as the medium, and use electro-magnetic 
units, we have m = 1, and K = —3-, where v is the number of 

It 

electro-static units in one electro-magnetic unit^ Substituting 
in (1), we have V= v. Now, the value of v has been found 
by several independent experiments, the mean of which 
gives 

V = 2*9857 X W^ centimetres per second, 
or V = 185,521 miles per second. 

The velocity of light has also been found by various inde- 
pendent methods, the most satisfactory of which are the 
determinations by Comu in 1874, and by Young and Forbes 
in 1881. Calling the velocity of light in air L, we get from 
these experiments L = 2*9857 x W^ centimetres per second. 

Comparing the values of L and Y)^^^<^^\\i^^^^^^:^^is^!^ 

z 
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of light and electro-magnetic induction in air are exactly 
identical* 

Aflsoming the same to be trae for any other transparent 
non-conducting medium, we can find a relation between the 
index of refraction of the medium and its specific inductive 
capacity. Let fjL be the index of refraction &om air into the 
medium, K its specific inductive capacity, and m its co- 
efficient of magnetic induction. Then if Yi denote the 
common velocity of light and electro-magnetic induction in 
the medium, we have from the principles of optics. 

Also from (1), since m is nearly unity for all transparent 
media, we have 

in electro-magnetic measure. 
Hence we have — =» — ^ . 

But we have already seen that !» = % and therefore fjL = VET; 
that is to say, if the electro-magnetic theory of light be true, 
the index of refraction of a medium should be equal to the 
square root of its specific inductive capacity. We have thus 
a test of the theory by comparing a table of refractive indices 
with a table of specific inductive capacities, it being remem- 
bered, however, that we must take the refractive index for 
waves of infinite wave length. The following table shews 
the comparison according to Gordon : 



Dielectric. 


VK. 


A*(>--oo). 


Double flint-glass, extra dense.. 
Extra dense flint-elass 


1-778 
1-747 
1-763 
1-412 


1-672 
1-620 
1*604 
1-422 


Hard crown-glass 

Paraffin 



350. Action of Magnetism on Light, — The first clear con- 
nection between magnetism and light was pointed out by 
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Faiaday in 1845. He experimented first with a particular 
kind of glass called ' heavy glass,' which is a silicated borate 
of lead^ but he afterwards found that many other substances 
could produce the same effect. His experimental arrange- 
ments were as follows : A piece of heavy glass, about two 
inches square and half an inch thick, was placed lengthwise 
between the poles of a powerful electro-magnet, in such a 
position that a pencil of light could be sent throogh it in a 
direction as nearly as possible parallel to the line of magnetic 
force. The light from an Argand lamp was polarised in a 
horizontal plane by reflection from a piece of glass placed at 
the proper polarising angle. The polarised beam was passed 
through the heavy glass, and after emergence, was led 
through a Nicol's prism, so placed that it could rotate round 
an axis parallel to the direction of the ray. This Nicol acted 
as the analyser. Before the current was sent through the 
electro-magnet coils, the analysing Nicol was placed at the 
proper angle for extinguishing the light of the lamp. When 
the current was now turned on, the light instantly reappeared, 
and continued to come through so long as the current flowed, 
but inmiediately disappeared when the current was turned 
ofL When the current was on, and the light coming through 
the Nicol, Faraday found that the Nicol had to be rotated 
through a definite angle in a definite direction before the 
light was again extinguished ; and that the direction of rota- 
tion was reversed when the poles of the magnet were reversed 
by reversing the current. He also found that the amount of 
rotation required to produce extinction of the light was pro- 
portional to the strength of the magnetic field, and to the 
length of glass through which the light had to pass. 

This shewed that the magnetic action had the power of 
rotating the plane of polarisation, and that the angle of 
rotation varied continuously from point to point through the 
glass, and that the amount of rotation was proportional to the 
difference of magnetic potential between the point where the 
light entered, and the point where it left the glass. 

The direction of rotation is related to the direction of the 
lines of force, in the same way as the rotation and longitu- 
dinal motion of an ordinary coxk-^cx^'w. 
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Since Faiadaj's time this subject has been carefolly 
ezamine4 by Verdet^ Becquerel, Eontgen, and othersy who 
have found the effect to be produced not only by solid, but 
also by liquid and gaseous dielectrics. They have also 
tabulated the magnetic rotative powers of the various sub- 
stances for light of different colours. 

Another remarkable action of magnetism upon polarised 
light has recently been discovered by Dr Kerr of Glasgow. 
He reflects a beam oi polarised light &om the highly polished 
pole of a powerful electro-magneto In the path of the 
reflected lights a Nicol's prism is placed in such a position as 
to produce extinction of the light when no current goes 
through the magnet Directly the current is turned on, 
the light leappears, and continues so long as the current 
flows, shewing that the plane of polarisation has been rotated 
by the magnetic action. 
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Galvanism j^^ 

Galvanometers, 309^ 373-280; z«> 
fleeting, 389 ; tangent, 273 ; sine, 

375; astatic •■•...276 

Gases, dielectric strength of 3x3 

, magnetic nature of 23 

Gauss's Qiagnetometer 45 

Glass, insulating power of 68 

Glow .^ xay 

Gramme machine 363 



v^sitive and negative., ea V cwVwl?7,RV::;.*'i:.U ^03 

' terrestriaL ...... ,.._,fv^\^^^^^^'«^^'«-^»"^*A.; e« battery. .180 



l^ea\^«%«,cX&c&^<m.xcA!S!»!Qago&... «. •s»> 



ftattx el«b4c mB^ne 
Plydto-electric machine 

[nc^ndeaccnt lamps. > ' ' 



WToa, 



i^;;^:: ::::::::— :::x;^^ 

— indued br ihe rapul- 

i™ of the eanli =97 

Induction coil, ^t ; todd'i, 304 

Induction niacliineB,iaIimagnelo- 
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L«b'» law Df cdrmm^uclion. . . ,>9. 
T.;ght. action of map«d™ 0n.404.i06 
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Magnet. oBi«. of ciirrailo 
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ELECTRIOITT. 



PAGB 



Positive electricity. jM 6a 

■ potential..!?. i^o 

Potential , ^ X03-1X7 ^ 



Prime conductor .^...^d^ 1x7 

Proof-plane *.Vi 88 

Pyro-electricity 72 

Quantity, electric 83-91 

Reiss's telephone 391 

Relay 3B3 

Replenisher 351 

Residual charge.^ 135 

Resinous electricity 62 

Resistance — 

165, 173, 173, X98, 200, 20X, 202 
Resistance box 213 

■ coils 206 

■ measurement of.. . .204-218 

• unit of 168 

Resultant force • 77 

Return current 379 

Rheostat. 306 

JRoberts's cartridge. 34X 

Sabine, Sir Edward, chart by • 46 

Saturation point 27 

Selenium cell 399 

Self-induction 284, 292 

Semai>hore. 369 

Sensitive state. 318 

Sheet-lightning. X59 

Siemens' armature 357 

Single touch 25 

Siphon recorder 389 

Slipping receiver 398 

Smee's battery 179 

Solenoids 264, 295 

Spark, electric 159, 309, 3x3 

, photograph of.. 124, 159 

St Elmo's fire... 161 

StAtical electricity 61-73 

system of units. 76 

Ee of energy 400 



-Telegraph, Cooke and Wheat- 
stone's .* 387 

Telegraph, electric. s\ 369-390 

— , Morse's 370 

, submarine 376, 377 

Telephone 390-398 

exchange 397 

Terrestrial electricity. i5y-x63 

— . magnetism 33-58 



. %4 PAGB 

Thermal cuTKtitJi.^ 336 

Thermo-electric ftatt|^ 238 

•■ diagram. Ti . .243 

*':' pair.. . i 238 

pile /....34t 

Thermo-electricity. 236-245 

Thomson, Sir William, his com- 
pass, 43; reflecting^alvanom- 
eter, 279; saiiUustX|HUEuell and 
tray cell, 183 ; his rq^enisher... .351 

Thunder. i6a 

T6pler's Hon machine 353 

Torsion balance .«8, 84 

Tourmaline, electrifications of. ... . 71 

Translation 386 

Transmitting key 372 

Tray cell X83, X84 

Unipolar induction.. . .■ 299 

Unit, absolute electrical 167 

'•^— capacity x68 

current 168 

electro-motive force 168 

, gravitation, of work 78 

quantity 167 

— - resistance 168 

Units..* .^ 74, 167-175 

, electro-static system of 167 

, electro-magnetic system of. . 169 

of measurement 74 

Vacuum tubes. 314 

Velocity .^ 74, 141, 170 

Vitreous electricity 62 

Volta's electrophorus 122, 348 

law of contact force 230 

pile 178 

Voltaic batteries. X7S-X91 

cell...._ 175 

electricity X75-191 

pair 175 

Voltameter 224 

Wallace-Farmer lamp 339 

Water, decomposition of 323, 226 

Wheatstone bridge 211 

electric needle tele- 
graph 387 

Wilde's magneto-electric machine. .359 

Wollaston's battery. .^ 179 

Work, gravitation unit of. 78 

Zamboni's dry pile X78 

Zero potential ixo 



THE END. 
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